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ART INTERNATIONAL “: 


x 


Near Brewster, 1959. Watercolor 


ROBERT ANDREW PARKER 


now represented by 


WORLD HOUSE GALLERIES 


987 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITYj 


of 
heen. 


cecilia ee se 


galerie de france 
3 fog st honore - paris. 8°- anjou 6937 


alechinsky, bergman, 
consagra, coulentianos, 
deyrolle, gillet, 
gonzalez, hartung, 
Jacobsen, le moal, 


levee, magnelli, 
manesster, maryan, 
robert muller, music, 
nicholson, pignon, 
prassinos, reinhoud, 
singter, soulages, 
tamayo, 2a0 WOU Ki. 


CAMPIGLI 


16 mati - 10 juin 


galleria 
schneider 


rome, italy 


contemporary painting 
sculpture 
prints 


exclusive agent for Sam Bak 
and Paolo Buggiani 


director: prof. robert e. schneider 
rampa mignanelli 10 
tel. 684019 


BETTY PARSONS 
GALLERY tse 57 street, nv. 


SECTION 11 11 E. 57 Street, N.Y. 
Representing 

LIPTON YOUNGERMAN 
OKADA PAOLOZZI 
H. STERNE KAWABATA 
CONGDON LEON SMITH 
KELLY POUSETTE-DART 
DONATI REINHARDT 
KIPP GUERRERO 


DWAN 
GALLERY 


Raymond Parker 


May 1 - May 27 


1081 Broxton Ave. Westwood Village Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


JOACHIM GALLERY 


fichae 
, rgio | 


CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN ART 


56 EAST WALTON PLACE 


GALERIE THIBAUT 


New York 21 799 Madison Avenue Yukon 8 2755 


Buffie Johnson 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


April 17 to May 6 
JUDITH SMALL (°™*™""o8 "4 ( 
GALLERIES, INC. aceces 
AVERY 
BARKER 
GOLDBERG 
APRIL—MAY eorriies 
LEVI 
MATTER rH E} 
No. 8. East 75th Street ROSATI 
New York 21 - YU 8-0260 VICENTE 42Ne" 
Agents for: 
HITCHENS YEATS HAYDEN 
ZACK BIGELOW ADLER 
BELL HILTON FROST 
WYNTER HERON WELLS 
ALVA FRINK McWILLIAM 


THE WADDINGTON GALLERIES 


2 CORK STREET LONDON W1 REGENT 1719 


NEW WAVE PAINTINGS 


BERNARD THOMAS 
JOSEPH WOODS 


FROM JUNE 1 


— 
RAILLE GALLERY 


24,1SLINGTON GREEN, LONDON N.I 
Canonbury 7693 


vigdor Arikha 


fichael Ayrton 
ergio de Castro 


ella Clough 


RY} 


LINOBiohn Hoskin 
ante Leonelli 
idney Nolan 
2785 Hack Smith 
eith Vaughan 
arl Weschke 
a May 4 - June 3 


“TCASTRO 


THE MATTHIESEN GALLERY 
42New Bond Street London W.1 


Paintings by 


EVERT LUNDQUISTS 


The Renaissance Society 


University of Chicago 
May 12 - 31, 1961 


galerie rive dr oite 23, faubourg saint-honoré paris 8 anj. 02-28 


georges 


MATHIEU 


paintings and gouaches 


16 may — 15 june 


CANOGAR 


13 maggio — 3giugno 1961 


GALLERIA LATTICO 


Roma Piazza di Spagna 20 tel. 071672 


= British Sculptors British Painters American and European Painters will 
Y 
= APPEL 5 
“ BISSIER DN 
BLOW BOGART p 
= COOPER a 8 
fx) a” HARTUNG O 
LEVEE >i 
ae HAMILTON FRASER MATTA 
ADAMS IRWIN RETH Si 
> DALWOOD Sain RIOPELLE 3 
LANY HASSEL SMITH 
penn BARBARA HEPWORTH 15 BROCQUY orn ye A 
( ) MEADOWS LIN SHOW YU STAMOS 2 3 
THORNTON BEN NICHOLSON WOLS 


MOLTON GALLERY | 


44, South Molton Street, London W. 1. 
Mayfair 2482 


Jannis Spyropoulos 


Recent Paintings 
May 9-27 


William Turnbull 
Sculpture 
until May 6 


CUFTATL GATTO TIS x perce pace unser 


ill 8 May 


BLOC .. PILLET 


10—27 May 
AGAM BAKIC HALLER NALECZ SCHETTINI 
AGAOGLU - BRENSON JADOT PICELJ TAMIR 
ALCOPLEY CROZIER KOSICE PILLET TATE 


LACASSE PORTWAY TRYGGVADOTTIR 


J 000° CQ0}0@0'[7Ee EE ERE 


Galerie Stadler 


51, rue de Seine 
Paris VI Dan 91-10 


Galerie 


D. Benador 


10, rue de la Corraterie, Geneve 


DELAHAYE 
MESSAGIER 


peintures 
aquarelles 


21 Avril — 17 Mai : ; eae 
26 mal - 17 Juin 


30 rue Cambacérés Paris 8@ Anj. 3761 


Tapisseries BAZAIN ‘ Teen | 
. AZAINE, ESTEVE, HARTUNG, 
Contemporaines JORN, LANSKOY, POLIAKOFF. 


d’Aubusson RIOPELLE. SOULAGES. TOBEY. 
TAL COAT, DESTAEL, UBAC. 


PICASSO, KANDINSKY, WOLS, 


du 5 mai au 4 juin KI FE E 


Jean Lurcat S. FRANCIS, ALECHINSKY, 
Tapisseries récentes ASSE., MESSAGIER, ARIKHA, 


SALLES. 


en permanence: 


Adam, L. M. Jullien, Le Corbusier, Lurcat, 
M. Matégot, J. Picart-le-Doux, Prassinos, 
Dom Robert, Saint Saéns, Singier, Tourliére, de 
Vasarely 


Sculptures de: Alexandre Noll BRAM VAN \ | a YE. 


Céramique de: Jouve et de Schultze 


Agent exclusif pour la Suisse 


Cn om 
Agents exclusifs: oO ulpture d¢ 


pour les U.S.A. Jeppson Galleries Inc. ( IONZAI LES, LAL R ENS. 


1747 K Street N. W. Washington 6 D.C. 
pour l’Allemagne Deutsche Werkstatten 
Odeonsplatz 1 Miinchen 22 


An Exhibition of Drawings, Pastels, Watercolors 


MAY 4 THROUGH 31 1961 


141 EAST ONTARIO 


BERTHE MORISOT. 


FAIRWEATHER HARDIN GALLERY 


CHICAGO 


BALCOMB 


GREENE 


BERTHA SCHAEFER 


32 East 57th St., New York, N. Y. 


MAX BILL HEILIGER 
BRANCUS! KOENIG 
CONSAGRA LUGINBUHL 
DELVAUX TINGUELY 


STAEMPFLI GALLERY 


47 East 77 Street New York 21 


GALERIE THIBAUT 799 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 


REPRESENTING: 


BAEUMLER BUFFIE JOHNSON NELCK 
CORBASSIERE KISHI VAN DAMME 
DEVOUCOUX LAGANNE CHABAUD 


26 Wellington Road, London N.W.8 Primrose 4444 


SCHWITTERS 


19 & 20 Century FRENCH Paintings and Drawings 


LORD’S 


DAVID HERBERT GALLERY 


14 EAST 69 STREET, NEW YORK 


| Drawings 


May 2-31 | 


TOKYO. GALLERY 


HUNDERTWASSE| 


MAY 15—JUNE 


5,7-CHOME, GINZA-NISHI, CHUO-KU, TOKYO 


'' DMITRIENKO 


recent paintings 
3'd. May— 3rd. June 


RY 
world agents for 
a] paintings by 
— DOVA ROMITI 
GUTTUSO SEVERINI 
Rt HARTUNG SINGIER 
MINTCHINE SOUTINE 
PICASSO VIEIRADA SILVA 
sculpture by 
yF ARP CONSAGRA MULLEN ~ RODIN 


McRoberts & Tunnard 


NE Limited 


34 Curzon Street, London W. 1. Gro. 3811 


KYO 


BAJ 


CRIPPA 
PICABIA 


SCHWITTERS 


en permanence: 
Duchamp 

Farfa 

Fontana 

Janco 

Alberto Martini 
Larionov 
Gontcharova 
Prampolini 
Sironi 


Arman, Dufréne, Villeglé, Dangelo, Del Pezzo, Persico, Ph. Martin, 
E. L. T. Mesens, Rotella, Spoerri, Tancredi, Laloy, J. J. Lebel, Cavalli 
sculptures de: 
Tinguely 
Cardenas 
Takis 
Martial Raysse 


galerie schwarz, milan 
Via Spiga, angle S. Andrea 23, Tel. 709.024 


rafal 


A number of important works will be for sale 


Marlborough Fine Art Limited 


39 Old Bond Street, London WI Hyde Park 6195-6 
Cables: Bondarto London 


Marlborough 


May - June 1961 


Jackson Pollock Exhibition 


62 Paintings, drawings and watercolours from the 


Estate of Jackson Pollock 


Au Pont des Arts 


Galerie Lucie Weill 
6, Rue Bonaparte - Paris Vie - ODE 71-95 


Davenport 


du 3 au 19 mai 


GALERIE COARD 


36 Avenue Matignon - Paris 8e - Ely: 28-16 


Tableaux modernes 


en exclusivité: 
POUGNY FR. GILOT P.LESIEUR OTT 


N A V I t. L I le The Poet” and other Paintings by 
GALLERIA D’ARTE J OY C E T RE I M A 


ARP - ASSETTO - BACCEI - BALLA - BRAUNER 
CALDER - CAMPIGLI - CAPOGROSSI - CRIPPA Felix Landau Gallery 

DELUIGI - DOVA . DUBUFFET - FONTANA Los Angeles, California Cable/GALLAND 
GENTILINI - HARLOFF - KLINE - JORN 


MARTIN - MATHIEU - MATTA - POLIAKOFF GALERIE DE L’;UNIVERSITE (A. 


SAVELLI - SCANAVINO - SEVERINI - STAMOS 
32 rue de Il’Université - Paris VII - Bab. 02.21 


DIRETTORE: CARLO CARDAZZO Du 5 au 29 Mai 


VIA MANZONI, 45 - MILANO DATHEIL 


En permanence: ALTMANN, BONI, J. H. SILVA, et ROBERT TATIN 
Sculptures par DIETRICH MOHR et MARTINEZ 


SYNTHESE 


Paris Vle 66, boulevard Raspail 


Representing 
Jean 


T. JOAN JACOBS COUY 


du 3 au 27 mai 


15w. 57 n.y.19 n.y. 


ronald bladen 
mark di suvero 


an exhibition of paintings and sculpture through 


VILLAND & GALANIS AAW 


ESTEVE Fe 


127 Boulevard Haussmann — Paris VIII — Bal. 59.91 OF 


green gallery 


G| Contemporary Paintings 


8 inche 


ARP MEADOWS 


EVERETT ELLIN sauce fi lueeoed ao oa 
4654 SUNSET BLVD. LOS ANGELES 46 waices ict 


THE PARK LANE - BUFFALO, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Abram Schlemowitz 


May 2nd through May 27th 


Standing Figure carrying a pot. Hollow red clay 
H.16'/+ in. From State of Colima, Mexico 


STENDAHL GALLERIES 


(ESTABLISHED 1911) 


MODERN PAINTINGS AND PRE-COLUMBIAN ART 


LOS ANGELES 28, CALIFORNIA NEW YORK 21, NEW YORK 
7055-65 HILLSIDE AVENUE 11 EAST 68TH STREET 


OHNO 
VICENTE 
VOULKOS 


Ferber 
Frankenthaler 
Levee 
Morris Louis 
Maryan 
Ben Nicholson 
Noland 
Miriam Schapiro 
Hassel Smith 


WILKE 
WOELFFER 


—— “ - Stamos 
PERMANENT EXHIBIT Vicente 
OF PRIMETIVE ARTS 

Yunkers 


PRIMUS-STUART 
GAUtUBBERIES 


807; N. LA CIENEGA BLVD.* LOS ANGELES 


André Emmerich Gallery 
17 East 64 + New York 


JOSE 


DE RIVERA 


Retrospective Exhibition 
Whitney Museum of American Art 
May 23 - July 23 1961 


ay BORGENICHT GALLER 


1018 Madison Avenue New Yo 


20th Century European and 
American Art 


Appel Riopelle sculpture 

Delaunay Schwitters 

Dubuffet 

Gris Calder 

Jorn Baziotes César 

Kupka Dzubas Dalwood 

Léger Sam Francis Dubuffet 

Masson Kline Giacometti 

Matta Marca-Relli Metcalf 

Pascin Motherwell Takis 

Picasso Pollock 

ROBERT ELKON 155 EAST 77 - NEW YORK a1 7% ¢ a | : 
By appointment TR 9-—7201 Cable: Robelkon Pescin off, 1923 evn Shtadnel 


The Kootz Gallery of New York represents, 
James Brooks, Giorgio Cavallon, Hans Holman 
lbram Lassa, Conrad Marca-Relli, Kyle Morr 
Raymond Parker, Phillip Pavia, Willlam Ronald, 
Gerard Schneider Emil Schumacher, — 
Pierre Soulages, Kumi Sugai, 2a0 Wou-Ki 

65 Madison Avenue, New York 

Cable: Galkoot2 Newyork 


! 


en pe 


BER’ 


Sculp 


GALLERIA LORENZELLI 


MILANO - VIA MANZONTL, 20 - TEL. 795 575 


Maitres de | Art contemporain 


GALERIE ROQUE 


15 Avenue de Messine_ Paris 8e Carnot 49.31 


Fritz Winter 


1934. — 1960 
Vernissage le 17 Mai 


en permanence: 


BERTHOLLE 
BORES 
ELVIRE JAN 
GARBELL 
LE MOAL 
PIAUBERT 
REICHEL 
SEILER 
VULLIAMY 
F. WINTER 


Sculptures de ANTOINE PONCET 


GALERIE CREUZEVAULT 


9, Avenue Matignon Paris 8e 


Maitres contemporain 


BAL: 36—35 
ROUAULT MIRO 
PICASSO LAURENS 
DERAIN CLAVE 
DEGAS BISSIERE 
DUFY MANESSIER 
MAX ERNST POLIAKOFF 
GERMAINE RICHIER SUGAi 

du 5 mal au 14 juillet VIEIRA DA SILVA KINO 
BRAQUE LA PATELLIERE 
GIACOMETTI ARP 
VILLON DE STAEL 


galerie alfred fischer 


18 rue de miromesnil - paris 8e - tél. anj: 17-81 


cubistes 
surréalistes 
rmaitres abstraits 


GALERIE DURAND-RUEL 


37, Avenue de Friedland - Paris 8e 


MANE-KATZ 


du 28 avril au 17 mai 


GALERIE LA ROUE 


16 Rue Grégoire de Tours 
Paris 6 ODE 46.70 


LUCIEN DURAND 


19 Rue Mazarine 
Paris 6 DAN 25—35 


CARL FREDRIK 
REUTERSWARD 


19 Mai - 3 Juin 1961 


GALERIE DU FLEUVE 


9 Avenue de l’Opéra_ Paris OPE 52.07 


mai juin 
GASTAUD 

JAN MAYER 

REVEL BA J 
J.P. VIELFAURE 


Papiers peints et personnages 


GUZMAN sculptures 


Zoe Dusanne Gallery 


532 Broadway East Seattle, Washington 


Paul Horiuchi 
Collages 


May 2—27, 1961 


New Sculpture 


NOGUCHI 


May 16—June 17 


DANIEL CORDIER & MICHEL WARREN, inc. 


978 Madison Avenue, New York 21, N.Y. 


(FRENCH & CO. BUILDING, 6th FLOOR) 


ain 


) 
: 


Burgoyne Diller 


y ‘paintings and constructions 1938 - 1961 


| 


GALERIE CHALETTE 


snnages 1100 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 28, N.Y. 


ry 


em 
ie 


i =B LU 


andegari 12, tel. 864331 
Afro 
Bertini 
Burr 
Canonico 
Dubuffet 
Fontana 
Morent 
Morlotti 
Vedova 


Sculptures de: 
Consagra 
Garelli 
Somaini 


Directeur: Dr Palazzoli 


<A la pointe de l’Art Contemporgj 


GALERIE INTERNATIONA 
D’ART CONTEMPORA] 


253, rue Saint-Honoy 


PARIS I - Téléphone Opéra 32: 


COMPARD 
DEGOTTEX 
GUIETTE 
MATHIEU 
A. POMODORO;— 
G. POMODORO 
CORBERO 
VIOLA 


MAITRES CONTEMPORAINS . 
ART PRIMITIF a 


ieira 


AGENCES: 


44, BOULEVARD DE WATERLOO BRUXELLE 
(T. 112867 — 720979) 


KARLAVAGEN 58, STOCKHOLM 
(T. 602900) 


NUSCHELERSTRASSE 31, ZURICH 
(TEL. 25 17 48) 


Galerie Jeanne Bucher 


>M Ora} , , 
53 rue de Seine Paris VI 


INA 
JRAL 


1ono i mai 


éra 32. 


STAHLY 


ieira de silva, tobey, bissiére, hajdu, aguayo, byzantios, carrade, chelimsky, fiorini 


louttre, mihailovitch, moser, nallard, szenes, reichel, de staél 


SS 


Galerie Europe Paris 


22 rue de Seine 


Paris6e Odeé. 66.75 


weichberger 


12 mai - 5 juin 


_YAYC O L K U , S S gs Mi A A 
“PAINTINGS | os | 

Be MAY 2- MAY 27, 1981 es 
STEPHEN RADICH GALLERY 


818 MADISON AVE. a NEW YORK cae N.W. 4 


Mai 1961 


LEGER 


Peintures 
Gouaches 
Aquarelles 


Dessins 


GALERIE 
BONNIER 


7, av. du Thé&tre - Lausanne 


les «41» présentent iris clert 


YERLOG | —— _e 


du 15 mai au 10 juin 


15 April — 15 May 


numero 


FLORENCE ROME 


GC A a FE fe | - K L H M Via degli Artisti 6n, tel. 57.38.15 Piazza di Spagna 724A, tel. 4 


ee Manager, F:amma Vigo 
Miinchen, Franz-Joseph-Str. 9 . ° 


ABSTRACT ART 


EDITIONS 
DENISE RENE 


ouvrages ARP 


parus de 


1949 a 1961 
BAERTLING 


S. DELAUNAY 
HERBIN 
KASSAK 
MONDRIAN 
MORTENSEN 
SEUPHOR 

S. TAEUBER-ARP 


VASARELY 


MAI - JUIN 1961 


124 rue La Boetie ELY. 93-17 Paris 


20 
We, Joyce and George Wittenborn, take pleasure in presenting... 


Mary Callery Sculpture 
164 pages, 172 illustrations, $ 12.50 


A comprehensive monograph on this sculptress’ work from 

her earlier arabasque figures to her present interpretation of the 
alphabet, currently on show at Knoedler Gallery, New York. 
Introductions by Philip R. Adams and Christian Zervos with texts in 
English and French. 


Contemporary Sculpture, 


An Evolution in Volume and Space 
by Carola Giedion-Welcker 
A new, thoroughly revised edition. 432 pages, 371 illustrations, 


bibliography, index, $ 16.50 
(Distributor for England: Messrs. Faber and Faber Ltd., London) 


After 23 years, this manifesto (revised for the third time) by an 
avant-garde leader in the fine arts and literature still remains an 
indispensable guide to the contemporary plastic arts. 


Poems and Drawings: 

Gedichte und Zeichnungen 

by Josef Albers 

72 pages, 22 geometric drawings, reprint $ 7.50 

We hardly need stress this artist’s ability, finely-honed in the Bauhaus 


tradition and culminating in his activities at Black Mountain 
and Yale University. 


If these books are not available at your local bookstore, write: 


Wittenborn and Company 
1018 Madison Avenue, New York 21, New York, U.S. A. 


American distributors of: Art International, Kunstwerk, Le Carré Bleu, 
mETRO, Panderma, Pantheon, Quadrum, Ring des Arts, Spektrum, 
Spirale, Structure, The Structurist, XXe Siécle, Zodiac. For further in- 
formation contact above address. 
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Max Ernst 


A major Max Ernst retrospective at the Museum of Modern Art and 
a smaller supporting exhibition of works from the twenties and fifties 
at World House Galleries have given New Yorkers their first oppor- 
tunity to measure the stature of a man who was, if not the greatest 
of Dada and Surrealist painters, certainly the most characteristic 
and far-ranging. The retrospective has been exceedingly well re- 
ceived, far better, | believe, than it would have been had it taken 
place five years ago. The reasons for this are many, but one of 
them is surely the recent vogue for, and historical canonization of, 
the New York School. So long as these painters had not been given 
their due, which was the case in the early fifties, there was a 
strong disposition in avant-garde circles to undervalue and dis- 
parage Surrealism, for it represented a concept of art that would 
have to be supplanted before the new American painting could be 
appreciated. In the late fifties a shift in taste took place, and the 
works of the Surrealists receded into past history. Now, precisely 
because they do appear archaic and constitute no challenge to the 
reigning avant-garde, they can be resurrected and given unbiased 
consideration. 


But the acceptance of the new American painting had an important 
ccrollary: it flooded the galleries—and museums—-with large, empty, 
rhetorical works by lesser artists who lacked the genius and inten- 
sity to sustain the outsized picture established with such grandeur 
by painters like Pollock, Rothko, Still, and Newman. By now the 
novel aspects of American-type painting have worn thin, and the 
public has shown an increasing disposition to distinguish not 
simply between its styles, but between good and bad. The result 
is an intensification in interest in the really good painters of the 
movement and an increasing resistance to the clichés that their 
followers have promulgated in their name. The public, bored by 
the sameness and overstatement of so much of this painting, was 
in an especially receptive mood for a painter like Ernst, whose 
fcrte is the Klee-like variety of his invention, and whose works are 
in easel scale. 


This variety of invention has been emphasized by the excellent 
selection and installation of the exhibition at the Museum of 
Mcdern Art. In contrast to the retrospective at the Paris Museum 
of Modern Art a year ago, the selection by Mr. William Lieberman 
probed almost every nook and cranny of Ernst’s labyrinthine ceuvre. 
At the same time Lieberman often chose a better work (or works) 
to represent particular aspects of his development (though there 
were exceptions, like the omission of “Fleurs des neiges” in the 
Grainderge Collection in Liége, certainly the best of the “Fleurs- 
Coquilles” series and one of the masterpieces of the. Paris ex- 
hibition). The Paris exhibition had been installed like a Victorian 
salon, with pictures hanging one over the other, many skied to the 
top of a high wall. While the general effect was consistent with 
the crowded character of Ernst’s work as well as the anti-esthetic 
posture of Surrealist art (Breton’s collection is hung the same way 
in his home), it did make proper appreciation of many of the pic- 
tures difficult. Mr. Lieberman chose to install the exhibition here in 
a way that isolated each work and maximized its individual impact. 
He handled the very small pictures like precious jewels, a manner 
consistent with their essential fin de siécle nature, and his staging 
of the sculptures as a group on an embankment brought into focus 
an aspect of Ernst’s work that was lost in the shuffle of the Paris 
show and that in many ways represents the best werk of his later 
years. 

The New York exhibitions confirm the impression generated by the 
Paris retrospective and the earlier Biennale, that Max Ernst is the 
central figure in the avant-garde of the Dada and Surrealist gener- 
ations (whose activities may be roughly bracketed by the begin- 
ning of the First and the end of the Second World Wars). During 
the quarter century that separates Duchamp’s proto-Dada and Pol- 
!ock’s drip pictures, the grand old men of French painting (Matisse, 
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Bonnard, and Picasso) continued to produce great art, but their 
pioneering works had mostly been done prior to World War |, and 
between the wars the avant-garde was looking for a radicality of 
ancther sort (Breton dismissed Matisse as “an old lion, discouraged 
and discouraging”). 

The Dada and Surrealist movements really form one unit, and no 
artist participated more actively in both phases than Ernst. He 
seemed predestined for the poetic, intellectual, and anti-esthetic 
climate of the times, and his work shares the excitement and dis- 
covery, but also the pictcrial problems that pervade so much of 
its art. To the extent that Surrealism wished to upset the central 
premise of modern art—the progression towards “pure painting” 
initiated by Manet and the Impressionisis—by making subject 
matter the dominant concern of painting, it represented a reactionary 
as well as a radical program. This explains somewhat the curiously 
cld-fashioned, nostalgic, almost Victerian look of much of Ernst’s 
werk. The reaffirmation of “pure painting” after the Second World 
War by the leaders of the new American painting and its counter- 
parts abroad make it necessary to view Dada and Surrealism as a 
parenthetical expression in the history of art, in opposition to the 
prevailing direction of modern painting, bounded on cone side by 
Cubism, Kandinsky, and Mondrian, and on the other by Pollock, 
Rothko, and Still. The Surrealist attempt to replace “sense paint- 
ing”, that is, pure pictorial musicality, with what Duchamp described 
as an art “in the service cf the mind” had clearly failed by 1947, 
though it had produced some works of a high order and had had 
a germinal effect on succeeding generations. 


To properly estimate the work of Surrealist artists, it is necessary 
to keep in mind that unlike Cubism, Impressionism, or Fauvism, the 
Dada and Surrealist mcvements were not primarily concerned with 
art. Though in retrospect painting constitutes much of their histor- 
ical contribution, it was at the time considered a secondary (and 
frequently suspicious) activity. The anti-art position established by 
Duchamp and Picabia even before the formal founding of Dada 
remained, its modifications notwithstanding, the “guiding beacon” 
(as Breton called Duchamp) for Dada and Surrealism. Psychology, 
Philosophy, political action, and, above all, poetry were the greai 
ccncerns of the “entreguerre” avant-garde, and most of its artists 
used painting as a vehicle for communication of these ideas, rather 
than as an expressive end in itself. Max Ernst’s work is tremend- 
ously rich in allusions to all these areas of interest. It is only if we 
look at it as pure painting that it often seems shallow, and Ernst 
himself would insist that such a standard of judgment is meaningless. 


Nevertheless, the greatness of pictures depends ultimately on their 
plastic intensity, and while this is not necessarily obstructed by a 
commitment to subject matter (as the great art of the past demon- 
strates), the two seem to fight each other in much Surrealist paint- 
ing, and the plastic is usually the loser. The only painter of the 
group to consistently protect his plastic purity from the incursions 
of literary illusionism was Miré, and he is the only one who finds a 
place, albeit at the cuter edges, in the constellation of great 
modern masters. Ernst’s art is more characteristic of the range and 
interests of Surrealism, and he appears in the end an epitome of 
the major minor painter. 

It has been customary of late to distinguish between “abstract 
Surrealism” (Miré, Masson, Matta, some Ernst) and the more acad- 
emic illusionists (Dali, Magritte, Delvaux). | prefer to view the 
whole of the production as polarized between painters (peintres) 
and image-makers (imagiers). The work of Miré, the best of Mas- 
son, and the early Matta demonstrated that ii was possible to make 
good paintings while still investing the work with poetic or icono- 
graphic allusions. The ceuvre of Dali and Magritte suggests that 
the fascination and hallucination are the outer limits of pictures 
made without plastic creativeness. The work of Ernst ranges to 
both ends of the poles | am describing, which entities him to be 
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called the Compleat Surrealist. His best works of 1925—1927, for 
example, are exceedingly rich as paintings and non-illusionist in 
structure, while many of the pictures of the early forties are just 
stage sets for complicated psychological and literary enigmas. In 
general, Ernst feels more at home in image-making than in painting, 
however, and relies rather on the image than on the plastic ap- 
paratus to communicate his sentiments. This produces an effect of 
emotional indirection and intellectual self-consciousness which limit 
his art. When Matisse paints joy or Pollock ecstasy, we feel that 
the picture springs directly from the depths of the painter's feeling. 
In Ernst an intermediate cerebral operation intrudes. It is as if he 
had first to turn the emotion into a word—to say “joy” or “ecstasy” 
—and then to paint the word. This demand for total consciousness 
seems a constant function of Ernst’s brilliant, if occasionally brittle, 
intellect. . 

The Museum’s retrospective is organized along generally chrono- 
logical lines, opening with an oil of 1916, “Flowers and Fish”, painted 
by Ernst during his service with the German army in France. It 
might be described as prismatic Cubism and suggests the work of 
Franz Marc and other German painters influenced by Orphism. Like 
Marc, Ernst imbues his environment of vegetal and animal forms 
with a mystical, metaphysical quality that immediately distinguishes 
it from its French sources. Two watercolours of the following year, 
“Battle of Fish” and “Landscape”, seem more related to Klee and 
presage the hybrid, monstrous forms that will appear later. 

With the Dada collages of 1919, in which the exhibition is particul- 
arly rich, we reach the beginning of Ernst’s maturity. Not only the 
imagery, but the ‘facture’ of these collages, reveal an astounding 
capacity for invention. “Trophy Hypertrophied” is a proof printed 
from an assemblage of printers’ plates altered with ink; “Here 
Everything Is Floating” consists of pasted photoengravings; “Glac- 
iai Landscapes” is wallpaper altered with gouache and pencil. 
Actually, many of the collages of this era are not collages at all in 
the technical sense, for the elements are not glued together. In a 


Two Ambiguous Figures. Cologne, ca. 1720. Pasted papers and gouache. 9*/s x 
6% inches. (Coilection Jean Arp, Meudon.) 
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Flowers and Fish. 1916. Oil on canvas. 30 X 24 in. Collection Mr. and Mrs. Chaim 
Gross, New York. (Except where otherwise noted, all photographs courtesy the 
Museum of Modern Art, New York.) 


famous (and untranslatable) play on words Ernst observed that “It’s 
not glue which makes a collage.” That is to say, it is not the 
mechanism of gluing together different textures or materials in a 
formal way (as in the Cubist papier collé); rather, as he further 
explained, it is the “meeting of two distant realities on a plane 
foreign to them both” that counts. Whereas the Cubists stressed 
the plastic aspect of the element glued, Ernst stressed the image 
content, producing pictorial equivalents of the hybrid images es- 
tablished earlier in poetry (the most famous being Lautréamont’s 
“Chance Meeting of A Sewing Machine and an Umbrella on a Dis- 
section Table”). The joining of these “displaced realities” was often 
done without glue. In “The Gramineous Bicycle”, Ernst started with 
a botanical chart over which he painted a series of amorphic 
“endcecherms” at play. (One of the best of the Dada works, it is 
also one of the few occasions when Ernst leaned heavily on the 
biomorphic forms so central in the work of his Dada colleague 
Jean Arp and so important in providing formal possibilities for the 
whole of Surrealism from Miré and Tanguy to Matta.) Another ex- 
cellent “collage” is “The Hat Makes the Man” (1920), in which the 
image is a characteristically Ernstian visual translation of a play on 
words: a series of engraved illustrations of men’s hats are so 
placed as to resemble a page from a hat catalogue and then 
joined by columns of watercolour and ink to form ‘bonshommes’. 


The Dada collages end in 1921. In the following year Ernst went to 
live in Paris, where he was already well known in Dada circles as 
a result of an exhibition of his collages organized by Breton in 
May, 1920, at the Au Sans Pareil Gallery. Dada was at this time in 
the descendent, and though it was to be two years before Breton 
formally inaugurated the Surrealist era by publishing the First Mani- 
festo, many of its ideas were in the air, and the “Rendez-vous des 
amis” (painted by Ernst in 1922) was a regular event at Breton’s 
apartment on the rue Fontaine. The two years intervening between 
the fall of Dada and the official founding of Surrealism in Paris 
were later to be called the “époque floue”. Ernst found the proto- 
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The Hat Makes the Man. 1920. Collage, pencil, ink, watercolour. 14 x 18 inches. 
(Collection Museum of Modern Art, New York.) 


Surrealists around Breton deeply involved in the work of De Chirico, 
whom Breton was later to identify (along with Lautréamont) as one 
of the two “fixed points” of Surrealism. Ernst had himself seen 
some reproductions of works by De Chirico in an issue of VALORI 
PLASTIC! in 1919, and the lithographs entitled “Fiat modes” he 
executed later that same year bear witness to the impact on him 
of Chirico’s juggled perspectives. But except for “Fiat modes”, 
Chiricoesque perspectives play only a marginal role in Ernst’s Dada 
works; it was only in Paris in 1922 that he turned wholeheartedly 
towards Chirico in a series of canvases which really constitute the 
beginning cf Surrealism in painting. 

Ernst’s mixture of elements from Chirico with inventions derived 
from his own Dada collages is well illustrated by “La Femme 
chancelante”, a large canvas of 1923. The style is generally realistic, 
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Equivocal Woman (Femme chancelante). Paris, 1923. Oil on canvas. 513/s X 38'/s in. 
(Collection Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Slifka, New York.) 


but with that elimination of detail and transparency of matiére 
which characterizes the early Chirico. The space is deep and 
stagelike, measured by two Greek columns that are reminiscent of 
Chirico’s classical architecture and factory chimneys. An orthogonal 
cuts diagonally across the foreground, and the front space is 
measured by a lonely stone, a device that recalls Chirico’s “Evil 
Genius of a King”, “Song of Love”, and other pictures. But into this 
setting is injected a quite un-Chiricoesque female figure literally 
being “shook up” by the hallucinatory, Kafkaesque machine which 
has her in thrall. The female figure in the oscillating machine is, 
iconographically speaking, descended from Duchamp, but the part- 
iculars of the mechanism seem more related to the Picabia machines 
made under Duchamp’s inspiration. At the same time, this curious 
mechanis:in—and particularly the way the figure is grafted to it— 
depends upon Ernst’s own Dada collage conceptions. What Ernst 
has done here—and in other paintings of 1922 to 1924—is to paint in 
trompe-l’ceil effects originally dependent on collage. 


Particularly rich in canvases of this series, the Museum exhibition 
included “Revolution by Night” (where the debt to Chirico is spe- 
cifically acknowledged by a citation from his “Child’s Brain”) and 
“Oedipus Rex”, for me the masterpiece of Ernst’s painting of this 
period, in which the juxtaposition of giant fingers squeezing a nut 
and penetrated by a pointed and horrifying instrument achieves an 
intensity of feeling and tautness of design that make us forget the 
essential dryness of the style. From the same period and worth 
mentioning in passing, is World House’s gouache “Landscape”, at 
ence lunar and submarine, which in its combination of illusionism 
and collage-in-trompe-l’ceil provides the source of the very similar 
works painted by Tanguy (e.g., Genesis) during the winter of 
1926-27 just before he embarked on his more familiar biomorphism. 


Landscape. 1923. Gouache. 24'/2 X 18'/s inches. (Courtesy World House Galleries, 
New York.) 


The technique of frottage, the discovery of which Ernst recounts in 
“Beyond Painting”, was to give his work a new, more inventive 
and less illustrative impetus in 1925. The patterns of wood grain 
on floors, and those of other surface textures so stimulated his 
hallucinatory faculties that through “over-reading” (or hineinsehen) 
Ernst could begin to unlock the hidden images. He rubbed a lead 
pencil on a paper placed over these surfaces and then, “a I’instant 
ou les fantémes se matérialisent’, developed these suggestions 
further with his own drawing. The first results were a series of 
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The Dream Wedding. 1925. Pencil drawing (frottage). 9'/s x 7'/: inches. (Courtesy 
World House Galleries, New York.) 


exquisitely delicate drawings, many of them having the same 
extraordinary tonal nuances as well as the cosmic symbolism onc 
finds in Redon. A selection of frottage drawings was publishec 
in 1925 under the title “Histoire naturelle’. That same year Erns 
adapted the technique to painting and made “A 100,000 Doves”, one 
of his best canvases. Gone are the illusionistic space and tigh: 
painting of the 1922—1924 works; here, rather, is a looseness, ever 
automatism, which parallels that of Masson’s drawings of the period, 
and which relates more to the automatist branch of Surrealism (ex- 
periments in automatic writing) than to the concern with fixing 
dream images, which had led the Surrealists to Chirico and would 
later lead them to Dali. The painterly frottage texture of “A 100,000 
Doves”, here and there heightened without outlines that make the 
phantom doves emerge, returns us to the fragmented faceting and 
narrow frontal space of Analytic Cubism, to which it is true even 
to the “fading” of the design as it nears the frame. This occurs, 
interestingly, at just the moment that Masson and Miré were con- 
verting their Cubist-inspired styles of the early twenties to the 
purposes of Surrealism. 


As in the case of Miré and Masson, the years 1925—1928 constitute 
an epoch of extraordinary intensity of invention for Ernst, years in 
which the spontaneous ideal of creation (automatism was central 
to the definition of Surrealism in the First Manifesto) had not yet 
given way to the academic dream imagery heralded by the Second 
Manifesto and familiar to the practice of Surrealism after 1929. The 
three years following the publication of the First Manifesto in 1924 
ccenstitute the “heroic epoch” of Surrealism, and neither Ernst nor 
Masson was ever later able to paint as well or as adventurously. 
Even Miré, though he was to produce magnificent works in the 
thirties, never again threw off so many pictorial ideas, proliferated 
so many new inveniions in so short a pericd. 


The rapid rubbing of the pencil in frottage and the spontaneous 
heightening of certain frottage elements into images, brought Emst 
very close to the automatic drawing which had been practised by 
Masson, beginning in 1924, and which the latter had adapted to a 


The Horde. 1927. Oil on canvas. 44’/: X 57'/: inches. (Collection the Stedelijk Museum, Amsterdam.) 
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foim of drawing with the paint-tube in some of the sand paintings 
of 1927. Ernst now proceeded to use the free, meandering lines of 
automatic drawing along with the texture of frottage in a series of 
pictures generically referred to as “Hordes”, executed through the 
winter of 1926-27. In the best of these pictures, the monsters and 
personages that Ernst exorcises from the light-dark of frottage 
create open patterns that extend to the frame of the picture; the 
spaces between them (the ground of the figure-ground relation- 
ship) are shaped with equal invention so as to lock the design to 
the front plane and keep an even level of interest throughout. This 
is precisely what does not happen in the “Forest” series of 1927, 
in which the illusionistic back lighting and the clustering of the 
frottage elements in a group against that ground make the pictures 
break in two and give the forest elements the appearance of a 
stage set. 


Forest. Ca. 1928. Oil on paper. 12'/: X 9 inches. (Courtesy World House Galleries, 
New York.) 


In the “Fleurs-coquilles” series of 1928, Ernst used frottage to create 
arabesqued floral-shell patterns, which he set off against flat painted 
areas of single colours. As | have already mentioned, the master- 
piece of this group was unfortunately not included in the exhibition, 
but the powerfully structured “Flower and Animal Head” from the 
Eksirom Collection gave a good indication of its quality. In this 
series Ernst worked more abstractly, more purely pictorially, than 
even in his late paintings. 

Two very large pictures of 1927 reveal the polarization of Ernst’s 
work at this time. “One Night of Love”, a dark picture in which a 
threatening horned figure seems to be manipulating a group of 
hallucinatory mythological presences, is for me Ernst’s greatest 
picture. The surface is divided into two dark areas of more or less 
unified colour brushed brusquely onto a sand-prepared canvas, 
producing a rough and handsome texture. Between these areas 
mediate the figures, disembodied spectres suggested by meander- 
ing contours derived from automatic drawing. If “One Night of 
Love” holds tautly to the flat surface, the “Monument to Birds” is 
pure sculptural illusionism of a type that was later to get an upper 
hand in Ernst’s art (and in Surrealism in general) and that partly 
explains why many later paintings look weak in compariscn with 
the sculpture, where the implications of such canvases as “Monu- 
ment to Birds” are fully realized. 

Ernst was not able to sustain the pace of the period 1926—1929, 
and in the decade of the thirties his inventions are more sporadic. 


Flower and Animal Head (Fleur-téte d’animal). 1928. Oil on canvas. 39'/s X 313/s in. 
(Collection Mr. and Mrs. Arne H. Ekstrom, New York.) 


Garden Airplant Trap. Paris 1935. Oil on canvas. 21'/s X 29 inches. 
(Collection the artist.) 


This is reflected in the Museum show, where the thirties are repre- 
sented by less than half the number of paintings included from the 
previcus decade. The only really outstanding canvases from the 
decade date from 1934, and both are entitled “The Blind Swimmer”. 
These are flat paintings with a strong stratified design that pro- 
bably derives from the early wood plank frottages, and in which 
the psychosexual symbolism, particularly in the versicn owned by 
Pierre Matisse, is exceedingly intense. Thereafter, Ernst’s work 
takes a turn towards the academic with the spatial boxes of the 
“Garden-Airplane Traps” of 1935 (later to be echoed in Seligmann’s 
work) and the dry illusionism of “The Nymph Echo” and “The Joy 
of Living” of the following year. The exotic and labyrinthine foliage 
of such landscapes reminds us immediately of German Romantic 
poetry and presages the increasing influence of Rhenish fantasy in 
Ernst’s painting. This Romantic exoticism becomes excessive in the 
landscapes of 1939—1942, where Ernst’s adaptation of the decal- 
comania technique, discovered in 1936 by Dominguez, made for an 
illusion of spongy foliage reeking of Byzantine corruption. In these 
dreamlike landscapes we see Ernst at his most illustrative, the 
decalcomania technique being turned into a form of trompe-lceil, 
and the iconography seething with extrapictorial illusions. If these 
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works seem to us Ernst’s most Germanic in general, the “Temptatio: 
of St. Anthony” reminds us specifically of the Gruenewald panel o 
that subject in the Isenheim Altar. The two are so close that we 
suspect that Ernst had the Gruenewald constantly in mind. How 
ever, a comparison between them points up the problem of many 
of Ernst’s hallucinations: the Gruenewald convinces us and the 
Ernst does not. Some time ago Nicholas Calas wrote apropos o: 
Ernst: “If monsters exist it is for them to convince us of the reality 
of their presence.” It is, of course, for the painter to convince us, 
and this is the crux of the matter. The horned monster of “One 
Night of Love” and the apparitions of the “Hordes” are gripping 
and deeply felt; those of the time of the Second World War are 
merely seductive. 

At this point | might take note of one omission in Mr. Lieberman's 
selection for the Museum show, an omission noteworthy, not be- 
cause the paintings involved are particularly good (they are not), 
but because they have become the substance of a polemic by 
which writers on Ernst have tried to turn him into the inventor of 
Pollock’s drip paintings. In 1942 Ernst began two pictures, entitled 
“The Mad Planet” and the “Non-Euclidean Fly”, in which the more 
er less symmetrical, elliptical linear patterns were accomplished by 
swinging a paint can with a pin-hole in it at the end of string. On 
the basis of this gimmick, Patrick Waldberg, author of the major 
monograph on Ernst, has the following to say: 

“The Mad Planet’ and the ‘Non-Euclidean Fly’ had, historically, 
unexpected repercussions... When these canvases were exhibited 
late in 1942, the painters Motherwell and Jackson Pollock were 
astounded by the delicacy of their structures and begged Max 
Ernst to tell them their secret. It was a simple one [i.e., the string 
and can mechanism], and Jackson Pollock later used this technique, 
called ‘dripping’, most systematically. Later he was credited with 

J its invention.” 
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Napoleon in the Wilderness. 1941. Oil on canvas. 18'/s X 15 inches. (Collection the 
Museum of Modern Art, New York.) 
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Day and Night. Saint Martin d’Ardéche, 1941—New York, 1942. Oil on canvas. 44'/« X 57'/2 inches. (Collection Wright S. Ludington, Santa Barbara.) 
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pean writing on Ernst, though it must be said that Ernst has done 
nothing to encourage them. Motherwell, who besides his pioneer- 
ing role in the new American painting, formed an important link 
with the Surrealists-in-exile here during the war, asserts that these 
paintings were of little interest to him compared with other aspects 
of Ernst’s work, and, as far as he knows, Pollock was not only not 
“astounded” by them, but probably never even saw them. Even 
assuming he had, one look at the pictures in question would have 
made clear immediately that the regular patterns formed by the 
gyrating can in Ernst’s paintings have nothing in common with the 
poured, meandering fabric of Pollock’s pictures five years later. 
Pollock’s method was an ineluctable outgrowth of and solution to 
problems posed by his own brush paintings of 1946. His dripping 
constituted a style; Max Ernst’s, a technique for “forcing inspirat- 
ion”. The influence of Ernst and of Surrealism in general on the 
young American painters was of a less specific kind. As examples 
of disdain for conventional ways of painting, all the Surrealist 
techniques were significant models of short-circuiting painterly 
conventions. As far as Pollock in particular is concermed, it was 
the Surrealist notion of automatism that was germinal. This idea, 
which Motherwell had discussed with Matta, he then brought to 
Pollock, who was impressed more with the idea than with the 
specific uses of it in the works of the Surrealist painters. 


Returning to the museum exhibition, | found that except for the 
sculpture, the last rooms were disappointing. Ermst’s pictures since 
the Second World War are increasingly painterly, less poetic or 
literary, but somehow they lack the staying power of the Dada 
and early Surrealist work. The painterliness of the late works, the 
increased dosage of bright colours, and the generally more ab- 
stract appearance have recommended the late Ernst to collectors 
of “French” painting, who had been put off by his prior work. But 
it is precisely this aspect of decoration, at times almost chic, that 
weakens the art. The colour is often garish, demonstrating that Ernst 
is better off when, as in his earlier pictures, he works in mono- 
chrome or in colour arrangements subordinated to a fundamentally 
chiaroscuro structuring of the canvas. The world of light and shadow 
is a pictorial environment truer to the hallucinatory and poetic 
exigencies of Ernst’s personality. If a painter is at his best when 
he is most consistent with his own make-up, then Ernst is more ful- 
filled in the earlier than in the later work. 


An Anxious Friend. Bronze (1944 plaster). 263/s inches high. (Collection Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Slifka, New York.) 


S.inilar claims are made—or at least repeated—frequently in Euro- 


The Max Ernst Exhibition, at the Museum of Modern Art 
through May 8, will also be shown this summer at the 
Art Institute of Chicago from June 14 to July 23. 


Summer exhibitions planned by the Museum of Modern 
Art include: 


“Futurism”, a comprehensive survey commemorating the 
50th anniversary of the Futurist movement and organized 
by Peter Selz, Curator of the Department of Painting 
and Sculpture Exhibitions. May 30 to September 12. 


“Boccioni Drawings and Etchings from the Collection of 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Lewis Winston”. More than one 
hundred works selected by Peter Selz and installed by 
Alicia Legg, Assistant Curator. June 1 to August 6. 


“Richards Memorial Research Laboratories”. A one- 
building exhibition of the laboratories recently com- 
pleted at the University of Pennsylvania by architect 
Louis |. Kahn, consisting of photographic enlargements, 
stereo slides, models, architect’s sketches and samples 
of the materials used in the building. June 6 to July 9. 


“The Mrs. David M. Levy Collection”. A memorial ex- 
hibition of thirty paintings by 19th and 20th century 
French masters from the collection of the late Adele 
Rosenwald Levy. June 9 to July 9. 


Beginning in late July and extending through September 
there will also be an exhibition of works by 20th cen- 
tury Polish artists. 


Les asperges de la lune. Paris, 1935. Plaster. 65'/s inches high. (Collection the 
Museum of Modern Art.) 


Notes on Pollock 


Lawrence Alloway 


Lately Poliock has been represented as a Westerner again. Thomas 
B. Hess quotes Pollock’s “i was born in Cody, Wyoming”, from the 
commentary of Hans Namuth’s film about the artist, and comments: 
“‘Cody’ is the name of the place that Pollock built for himself, an 
interior habitation.” Harold Rosenberg writes that “Jackson Pollock 
fits snuggly into the semi-comic legend of the ‘ring-tailed roarer’ 
of the American frontier’. Common to both writers (one in “Port- 
folio”, 4, one in “Art News”, February, 1961) is the proposition that 
Pollock used a persona, like Pound or Yeats did, to live within: 
Hess represents it as a landscape, Rosenberg as a man moving 
around; both agree in locating it in 19th century America. An ex- 
hibition at Mariborough Fine Arts Ltd. of sixty-two paintings and 
drawings from the collection of Lee Krasner Pollock, the artist's 
widow, show Pollock as a mid-Westerner, as well as Pollock as a 
cubist, and Pollock as a Western Man, in the sense of being in 
possession of one of the governing themes of West European and 
North American art since the Renaissance. 


Among the little known early works of Pollock, a good many of 
them not reproduced before, is a painting of a mid-Western sub- 
ject, dated ca. 1934 by Lee Krasner and a brother of the artist. In 
“The Wagon” one can see Pollock actually handling a Western 
theme, one that can be related to his place in American art of the 
30s. It is a remarkable painting, stretched, like Mr. Scrooge on 
Christmas Eve, between Past and Future. Past is Pollock’s relation 
to Thomas Hart Benton, the Regionalist, with whom he worked at 
the Art Student’s League, 1929?—1931. From Benton came the ser- 
pentine rhythms that define the top of the covered wagon, the 
contour of the horses, and the squirming clouds. Benton-esque, too, 
is the action represented, a man in a stetson guiding the horses 
that draw the wagon; in the wagon, vaguely present, is the blur 
of, who else? the pioneer’s wife. It is Benton-esque in its ser- 
pentine rhythms (derived by American Scene painters from El Greco 
and Tintoretto) and in its subject. But what started as an optimistic 
image of the family entering the Virgin Continent, the land of 
opportunity, has been radically changed. The influence of Benton 
has been overlaid by that of Albert P. Ryder. The reduction of all 
forms to sluggish masses, as heavy as a cloudy night sky, is Ryder- 
esque. In addition, the generalisation by which an anonymous but 
historical incident is converted into a timeless image (in line with 
the iconography of the voyage by night, the Journey) shows grow- 
ing appreciation of American Romanticism in general. 


In two other paintings of the same period Pollock treated the mid- 
Western prairie in a similar spirit. Both paintings show a rider on a 
burro confronting the skeleton of a steer, the memento mori theme 
taken with absolute seriousness, whereas Benton could have been 
expected to be mock-heroic or debunking in his treatment of such 
a theme. In the exalted mood of this work one can see the future 
development of Pollock, which can, perhaps, be schematised as 
follows: from Regionalism (Benton) to American Romanticism (Ry- 
der); thence to Mexican mural art as an influence, the communism 
of which was an international version of the art-for-plain-folks pro- 
gram of the Regionalists. Romanticism and communist-derived 
Mexican art thus put “Cody” in a scene bigger than Wyoming: 
Pollock was now in touch with an art of deep emotional roots 
(Ryder) and with a giobal style of thinking. Out of this double 
experience, of roots, whether kept as conditioning or persona, 
and of the world (which included Paris increasingly in the late 30s) 
Pollock developed his mature style of the 40s. 


Mythology and Cubism 


Ozenfant’s brilliant “Foundations of Modern Art” includes some 
systematic kidding of the stock themes of “literature in its lyrical 
aspects”. He listed various evocative clichés but added “| have 
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The Wagon. Before 1938. Oil on composition board. 10 x 13 in. (All photographs 
courtesy Mariborough Fine Art Ltd., London.) 


not registered flowers, perfumes, odours, ether, nymphs, swans, 
grottoes, tombs, vaults: it would begin to look too much like an 
engraving of the Romantic period”. It may have seemed at the 
time as if his sardonic rationalism (which appeared in the same 
decade as |.A.Richard’s “Principles of Literary Criticism”) had 
routed all this disreputable imagery: l’esprit nouveau for a cleaner 
world. However, a quarter of a century later the magazine “VVV" 
conducted a popularity poll of mythological characters, in which 
School of Paris and American talents selected the following myths 
in order of preference: Sphinx, Chimera, Minotaur, Gorgon, Unicorn, 
Vampire, Succubus or Incubus, Siren, bloody Nun, Werewolf, Nar- 
cissus, Homunculus, Dragon, Circe, Galatea. Obviously technology 
and a revived classicism based on engineer's forms have not 
cleared away the corny heritage. Romantic imagery and mythology, 
in the hands of Surrealist artists and in the lately-neglected “Trans- 
ition” writers (Eugene Jolas and his group) continued to thrive. 
During the 40s, for example, mythology contributed to the CoBrA 
group and to the early work of Gottlieb, Newman, Rothko, and, of 
course, Pollock. 


Mythology is a persistent theme in Pollock’s work, not restricted to 
the paintings of 1942—1947 in which a painterly extrapolation of 
late Cubism gave pictorial splendour to phantasmagoric figures 
(“Search for a Symbol”, “Night Mist’). His earliest works also show 
a Romantic temperament dictating the complex of imagery, as in 
“Woman”, which looks like iconoclastic imagery for a matriarchy in 
its compound of dependency and aggressive exposure. The in- 
fluence of Mexican mural art on Pollock, as in the Orozco-esque 
“Unidentified Subject”, casts a typical image in a new form but 
without substantially altering its content of sacrificial violence. The 
non-figurative paintings of 1947 and later still carry traces of mytho- 
logy, as an alternative to the Platonic Ideas and the machine 
esthetic on which so much earlier abstract art rested. The drip 
paintings were a possessing from the inside of the sign language 
which Pollock had acquired from American Indian art and from Klee 
and Miré (as in “Frieze”, ca. 1938). The ritualistic significance of 
ideographic forms to primitive tribes is translated by Pollock in his 
drip paintings into personally expressive gestures: the autograph 
becomes ideographic. In 1951, with his return to figurative themes, 


Unidentified subject. Before 1938. Oil on composition board. 18'/2 X 47'/2 inches. 
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Search for a Symbol. 1943. Oil on canvas. 43 x 67 inches. 


Woman. No date. Oil on board. 13'/2 x 10 inches. 


Night Mist. 1944. Oil on canvas. 39 X 72 inches. Orange Head. No date. Oil on canvas mounted on board. 183/« x 154/« inches. 
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Frieze. Ca. 1938. Oil on canvas mounted on board. 7'/: X 26'/: inches. 


Stenographic figure. 1942. Oil on canvas. 40 x 56 inches. 


paintings as contained and poised as “Brown and Silver’ show 
Pollock's struggle with images still going on. In the brown paint 
one of his apparitional figures is on the way in, but it is blocked 
by the dapple of silver over it. The image is ambushed and veiled 
by the act of painting which gives it body even while denying it. 
It is clear that Pollock’s imagination ran naturally to scenes of revel- 
ation, violence, terror, sexuality, without any self-consciousness. 
The unsophisticated Romantic drama of early works, such as “The 
Wagon” and “Woman”, survives at the core of later works of 
greater complexity and formality. None of the signs of rationalism 
and justification that characterise some myth-users are betrayed 
by Pollock. What Rudolph Bultman called the demythologising of 
the New Testament (ie. rationalising, moralising, justifying the text) 
never qualifies or softens Pollock’s mythology. It is the result of 
the manual activity of the artist, the painting going down as a raw 
profusion, but with a bent towards the human image. Rigid forms 
became spinal and totemic; calligraphic hooks and ogee-curves 
allude to anatomies. Improvisation in Pollock’s hands is always 
linked to the conviction that man’s acts are inveterately symbolic, 
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Brown and Silver. 1951. Enamel on unprimed canvas. 57 X 42'/: inches. 
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including the act of painting. Thus the experience of mythology 
was not restricted to a cast of monsters, gods, and women, which 
had to be transcribed as paintings, but identified with the act of 
painting itself. The mysteriousness, the opaque centre, of any myth, 
is preserved in Pollock, not by obscurity or a mystique, but by 
linking it with the unplumbed creative act. Whether through the 
popularisation of Freudian ideas (ubiquitious and inescapable in 
the 20th century) or through a clinical experience with a Jungian 
analyst, Pollock used psychology in his paintings. It was the route 
by which mythology (as a family like one’s own) was made hot 
and personal and it was the route by which the private act of 
painting entered, as subject matter, into the public realm. 

Pollock’s transformation of Cubism in the direction of mythology 
and ritualistic action is counter to de Kooning’s contemporaneous 
version of Cubism. The city environment is always close to a de 
Kooning painting, either as an ambience or as a sample jaggedly 
embedded in the painting. The loft and the street stay with de 
Kooning, as the café and the studio stayed with the early Cubists. 
Pollock’s Cubism was a way of presenting spectacles, processions, 
sacrifices, unions. There is a stylistic parallel (no influence either 
way) with Danish painters in the late 30s and 40s, such as Carl 
Henning-Pedersen and Asger Jorn. They, too, fractured and en- 
riched Cubist structure, carrying it in the direction of conventional 
(ie. significant) motives and a Dionysiac pageant. Although all this 
work has a tauter formal structure than Franz Marc’s, the approach 
to “cosmic” themes via Cubism started with Der Blaue Reiter. De 
Kooning’s Cubism, on the other hand, is a remarkable compound of 
Analytical Cubism, Picasso’s Dinard drawings, and Boccioni (among 
other things), with the quotidian and the ironic always overtaking 
the idol in his “Women”. Pollock, however, by responding to Syn- 
thetic Cubism of the 20s (Picasso’s “Three Dancers”, 1925, is a likely 
point of departure, with its premonitory biomorphism) developed 
it into a brilliant style that could assimilate passionate spectacles. 


The Wooden Horse. 1948. Oil and enamel on brown canvas, with collage element. 
36 X 71 inches. 


Accident and Autograph 


The role of chance, of automatism, in Pollock, is opposed to Dada 
and Surrealist uses of chance. To Duchamp, for example, chance 
was a substitute for the messy business of painting. His “dessin de 
hasard” was done by dropping lengths of string onto a canvas and 
fixing them there. He sited the malic forms of the “Bride” by shoot- 
ing paint-dipped matches out of a toy cannon. All this is part of 
his fastidious separation of the act of creation from manual pro- 
cedures, in favour of propositions, diagrams, jokes, ideas. Similarly 
Max Ernst defined one of his automatic processes as “reducing to 
a minimum the part played by him formerly known as the ‘author’ 
of the work”. Even Arp’s random location of scraps of paper began 
with an expressive gesture (preparing the paper) which was then 
impersonalised (by their fall). Chance, used in these ways, inter- 
venes between the artist and his work. It is an increase in impro- 
bability, sufficient to separate the artist from his work. 


There is another relationship with chance in art, a tradition that 
Henri Focillon refers to when writing about Hokusai. “This excess 
of ink flowing capriciously in thin black rivulets, this insect’s pro- 
menade across a brand-new sketch, this line deflected by a sudden 
jar, this drop of water diluting a contour—all these are the sudden 
invasion of the unexpected in a world where it has a right to its 
proper place, and where everything seems to be busy welcoming 
it... The involuntary blot with its enigmatic grimace enters... into 
the world of free will.” Obviously this has nothing to do with 
Duchamp’s or Ernst’s use of chance. These experiences of chance 
as connoisseurship, of hazard as a bonus of the creative act, as 
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extra to the hands but not their enemy, is, however, close to 
fF ollock’s use of chance in a manual, painterly situation. 


The Dadaists and Surrealists, alike in this respect, introduced chance 
into art confidently and coolly. To Pollock, however, who brought 
chance into the manual act of painting, it was always linked to 
doubt. Doubt is hard to bear, an unstable situation which demands 
to be resolved by action. His way of painting after 1947 involved 
him in procedures which minimised the certainties given by exist- 
ing techniques. The incidents that Focillon mention, the blot, the 
surprise, were magnified and made central to the drip technique. 
Robert Goodnough, describing Pollock at work on a large painting, 
records that “within a half hour the entire surface had taken on an 
activity of weaving rhythms”. By possessing the whole surface 
rapidly in this way, Pollock set up an emerging series of unpre- 
dicted marks to which he could respond. He painted by pattern- 
seeking, not according to inherited ideas or forms, but on the 
basis of the unique physiognomy of the painting. As he said, “when 
| am in my painting, I’m not aware of what I’m doing” and “the 
painting has a life of its own. | try to let it come through. It is 
enly when | lose contact with the painting that the result is a mess. 
Otherwise there is pure harmony, an easy give and take, and the 
painting comes cut well.” Doubt, the suspension of formulaic act- 
ions, sustained him through each episode of painting as decision- 
making. Pollock told Goodnough “that [my] methods may be auto- 
matic at the start, but they quickly step beyond that”. Chance 
is high at the start of the process but is narrowed down as Pollock 
integrates his initiating gestures with a progressively more formal 
statement. As Francis Bacon wrote in “The Advancement of Learn- 
ing”: “If a man will begin with certainties, he shall end in doubts; 
but if he will be content to begin with doubts, he shall end in cer- 
tainties.” 

Pollock’s use of chance was natural to his way of painting, with 
“sticks, trowels, knives and dripping fluid paint’. The traditional 
tools that he gave up, “easel, palette, brushes” were those which 
might have impeded him with traditional operations. This is not a 
narrowing of the content of art aimed, as 19th century estheticism 
was, at the creation of disembodied and inhuman harmony. On the 
contrary, the full experience of the artist is identified with the 
growth and completion of the work, the analogues and tensions of 
which communicate non-verbally (“The Wooden Horse”). This sense 
of the work of art as a self-contained organism (see Pollock’s de- 
scription of “give and take” between himself and the painting) is 
not new in art. What is remarkable about Pollock’s drip paintings 


Number 9. 1950. Enamel on brown canvas. 36 X 52 inches. 


is the intensity and wholeness that they bring to a tradition which 
can be traced to the Renaissance. The originality of Pollock’s 1947— 
1952 drip paintings, which is enormous, comes from the magnitude 
of his contribution to an existing though not frequently explicit 
tradition. 
A stereotype, one of many, about modern art is that it is anti- 
Renaissance. In the sense that single-point perspective, anatomy 
lessons, and the Antique are no longer mandatory, this is true, 
though banal. In another, more fundamental sense, the 20th cen- 
tury is linked to the Renaissance in our belief, universal and rarely 
questioned, that personal creativity is the measure of art. It is in 
this respect that Pollock’s work, in which the subject is to an amaz- 
ing degree his activity in painting the work, belongs to a great 
tradition—that of modern art as it began in the 16th century. Class- 
ical culture held original works of art in no particular esteem 
(shadows of shadows) and nor did medieval Europe. It was in the 
Renaissance that art was valued and, indeed, identified with in- 
dividual style. From the 16th century the artist’s hand, his and no 
other's, became art’s highest value: the autographic was canonical. 
From now on artists were inseparable from art. This led not only 
(continued on page 90) 


Painting. 1952. Enamel on canvas. 56'/: x 75 inches. 


Petit personnage aux miroirs. 1960. 65 x 54cm. Collection Dotremont, Bruxelles. (Toutes les illustrations avec l’aimable concours de la Galerie Schwarz, Milan.) 


Les métamorphoses de Bal ccsicr secorenee 


L‘utilisation par les peintres d’éléments pris a la nature et agencés 
dans un ordre figuratif qui n’a rien ou peu a voir avec leur signifi- 
cation originelle, apparait pour la premiére fois dans I’art euro- 
péen a la sortie du Moyen Age avec Il’ceuvre extraordinaire de 
Jéréme Bosch. Dans Bosch la métamorphose obéit pourtant a des 
fins symboliques et narratives bien précises, bien que le godt de 
'étrange et de l’assemblage insolite arrive a s’'y déployer dans 
une richesse inégalée de combinaisons. 
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On connait aussi l’intérét que Léonard porta pour les taches d’hu- 
midité et les moisissures sur les murs, dans lesquelles il se plaisait 
a reconnaitre des formes et des objets. Avec Arcimboldo, qui 
appartient déja a l’'époque baroque, le courant irrationnel, que 
l'essort de la Renaissance n’étouffa jamais entiérement, se mani- 
feste d’une autre facon. Nous nous trouvons en présence de |’en- 
vers du trompe-l’ceil: une sorte de critique 4 la grande passion 
des artistes de la Renaissance pour la représentation réaliste de 
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|objet dans l’espace, selon les lois de la perspective classique, 
qui, pour étre plus subtile et plus secréte, peut néanmoins aujour- 
a’hui nous sembler non moins décisive que le travail de sape 
accompli par les artistes maniéristes vers la moitié du XVle siécle. 
Mais il ne vint jamais a l'esprit d’Arcimboldo, comme 4 celui de 
Léonard et de Bosch, d’utiliser la matiére méme des éléments qui 
déclenchaient leur fantaisie picturale. Et quand, bien des siécles 
aprés, les derniers rétables mi-sculptés et mi-peints de la fin du 
Moyen Age, une nouvelle liberté dans l'emploi des matériaux fut 
proposée, nous nous trouvons en plein essor de I’art moderne, a 
'époque du cubisme et pas trés loin des premiers expériments 
iconoclastes de Schwitters et de Arp. 

Si au Moyen Age le changement des matériaux correspondait a 
une hiérarchie des valeurs dans la signification, cette hiérarchie 
se trouve bousculée dans les premiers collages cubistes, ot elle 
est substituée par une autre échelle de valeurs essentiellement 
plastique. Et méme avec Schwiiters, qui 4 Il’époque alla le plus loin 
dans l'emploi des matériaux les plus insolites, nous nous trouvons 
aprés-coup devant un ordre pictural d’ou difficilement il nous est 
encere possible d’extraire une intention critique. 

C‘est pourtant grace au mouvement «dada», plutét qu’au surréa- 
lisme, qu’on doit le recours aux matériaux les plus divers dans la 
peinture, puis dans la sculpture. L’effet de choc et le scandale que 
suscitaient au début les ceuvres d’esprit dadaiste, lorsqu’elles 
étaient présentées au public, s’est atténué petit a petit. Quand 
Fontana, Burri et Tapies mélent du sable, de la paille ou des mor- 
ceaux de verre a leur peinture, quand ils emploient de la toile de 
sac, des lamelles de bois la ou il devrait y avoir des surfaces 
peintes, quand César, Miller et Tajiri 4 leur tour assemblent et 
soudent des rebuts de ferrailles, ce n’est plus dans I’intention de 
provoquer. Leur but est de nous ouvrir les yeux sur des aspects 
insolites de la beauté: une beauté qui est contenue dans chaque 
fragment de nature inviolée ou manipulée par I’homme. 

La victoire & peu prés totale des courants non-figuratifs, dans les 
années qui ont suivi la derniére guerre, a permis l’essor d'une 
peinture et d’une sculpture d’un équilibre et d’un bon goat parfaits, 
mais souvent dépourvue de cette nécessité intérieure qui est le 
propre du vrai art. 

C'est aiors que survinrent I’informel et la peinture d’action redon- 
nant au geste de peindre et a la tache leur fonction primaire 
d’agression d’une surface par la transmission simultanée d’une 
émotion. Mais de notre temps les découvertes dans les arts n’ont 
pas le temps de se consolider. Se transformant aussit6t en pro- 
cédés, elles permettent l’éclosion de sous-produits de l’art qui, a 
leur tour, forment sur la surface du globe un réseau d’éphémeéres 
académies. 

A ce point de l’évolution des arts contemporains I’ceuvre de quel- 
ques personnalités isolées a pris un plus grand relief: je pense ici 
a Picabia, a Ernst, 4 Dubuffet. Ce qui les caractérise est une dose 
d’humour qui leur permet de considérer la recherche la plus osée 
avec un certain détachement. C’est a la suite de ces artistes, qu’on 
peut difficilement classer dans un des grands courants de I’art 
modeme, que j‘aimerais placer Enrico Baj, dont la récente expo- 
sition & Paris en mars dernier, a la Galerie Raymond Cordier, a été 
un remarquable événement. 

Chez Ernst, comme chez Baj, la somptuosité de la matiére s’allie a 
une vision fabuleuse appartenant a une conception baroque de 
l'art. Tout comme Baj actuellement, Max Ernst, a une certaine 
époque, s’est méme servi d’éléments préconstitués (gravures) qu’il 
a rassemblé selon un ordre inattendu, dans une suite de scénes 
dont l’ensemble forme une histoire. Dans les collages d’Ernst, la 
composition est toujours au service d’une histoire, d‘'un événement. 
Et méme dans ses peintures les plus élaborées il se passe toujours 
quelque chose; le cété narratif n’en est jamais tout a fait absent. 
Dans les tableaux de Baj l'objet, les personnages n’agissent pas: 
ils sont présents. Cela rapproche Baj de Dubuffet, encore plus que 
‘aspect caricatural et enfantin qui est commun a leurs personnages. 
Mais la s’arrétent les ressemblances: le personnage, I’animal, chez 
Dubuffet, possédent une force lyrique trés particuliére qui en 
attenue le cété grotesque. Le fait qu’ils semblent faire corps avec 
la texture du fond, dont ils ne se détachent souvent que par le 
mince et profond tracé d’un graffite, donne l’impression qu’ils 
émergent lentement d’un magma vital ou qu’ils sont préts a s’y 
laisser réengloutir. 

Dans les tableaux de Baj le cété grotesque est plus évident. Ses 
personnages, voire les montagnes de ses paysages, sont soigneuse- 
ment détachés du fond. Baj a cet effet a employé des tissus de 
matelas, a raies ou 4 ramages, plus tard méme des damas précieux 


qui abolissent toute indication d’espace naturel, comme dans les 
fonds en or des rétables des primitifs. 

Dans une suite d’ceuvres d’il y a quelques années, des perscnnages 
vaguement anthropomorphiques (que I’artiste a nommé «ultra- 
corps») envahissent de placides paysages de cartes postales dé- 
modées. Chez Baj la provocation, causée par le grotesque ou 
l'inattendu d’une situation, est le fruit d’une position intellectua- 
liste en face de l'art. Baj est de ce fait trés latin, méditerranéen, 
dans sa démarche. On peut faire remonter l’esprit de ses méta- 
morphoses a la poésie de I’Arioste et 4 la cour de Ferrare, ou 
florissait le godt pour I’insolite et le merveilleux. Les métamorphoses 
de Baj s’enchainent les unes dans les autres, au gré des associa- 
tions d’idées, tout comme un poéte jouerait avec les mots en 
créant des métaphores nouvelles. 

Des giclures des recherches nucléaires d’avant 1953 est, par ex- 
emple, née la silhouette toute en téte et en pattes de I’«ultracorps»; 
puis celle-ci s’est mise 4 ressembler de plus en plus a un buffet 
humanisé. Petit & petit le buffet a perdu ses yeux, sa bouche; & un 
certain moment I’artiste a remplacé la peinture par de minces 
lamelles de bois. Dans un assemblage de fine marqueterie, la 
«facade» du meuble s’est précisée, agrémentée de vrais boutons 
et couronnée d’ornements scuiptés, en relief, le tout se détachant 
sur un fond d’étoffe 4 ramages. C’est de cette fagon que s’opére 
le trompe I’ceil 4 rebours de Baj. Ses généraux et «commendaiori» 
cnt leur poitrine peinte a I’huile rembourrée de cuate et sur les 
rondeurs ainsi obtenues sont posés des médailles et des rubans, 
tandis que de vrais ceinturons les traversent d’owW pendent des 
gibeciéres. 


Meuble de style. Collage sur toile. 110 x 8 cm. (Collection Galerie Schwarz, 
Milan, ainsi que la plupart des ceuvres ici réproduits.) 


Meuble de style. Collage sur toile. 125 x 97 cm. 


| Fidanzati. 1960. 81 x 70 cm 


Il y avait au début de l'emploi de matériaux divers dans la pein- 
ture un besoin d’une plus grande clarté: la surface au grain parti- 
culier ou & la couleur déjaé donnée ne permettant pas de tricher 
dans la composition. Chez Baj ce souci d’une plus grande rigueur 
compositive n’apparait pas au premier plan. L’objet, les matériaux 
employés restent parfaitement reconnaissables, tout en participant 
au jeu d’un contexte nouveau. Ainsi le cadran désaffecté d’une 
ancienne montre devient I’ceil d’un général, un gland a franges la 
téte d’une «Dame excitée». Il me semble que le seul précédent 
important & ce jeu de transformations, procédant de l'objet lui- 
méme, doive se trouver dans certaines sculptures de Picasso com- 
posées d’objets hétéroclites. 


Si Enrico Baj, qui est né & Milan en 1924 et y a fait des études de 
médecine et de droit avant de s’adonner a la peinture, avoue avoir 
commencé 4 peindre dés l’'€ge de quatorze ans, son entrée offi- 
cielle dans la peinture ne s’est faite qu’en 1951. En novembre de 
cette année-la eut lieu 4 Milan, a la Galerie San Fedele, |l’exposi- 
tion des deux fondateurs du mouvement «Nucléaire», Baj et Dan- 
geio, découverts par le critique Giorgio Kaisserlian et présentés 
par Dino Fabbri. Dans leurs expositions tenues respectivement a 
Milan, & la Galerie Ii Milione, et a Florence, 4 la Galerie Numero, 
entre les mois d’octobre et de novembre de la méme année, Gianni 
Dova et Gianni Bertini se situaient déja dans la perspective de 
l'art nucléaire, dont le manifeste, réedigé par Baj et Dangelo, parut 
au début de l'année suivante a4 Bruxelles. La peinture nucléaire, 
par l'emploi des couleurs 4 émail, permit de se servir de la tache 
et des effets de flottage quelques années avant qu’en France on 
employat le terme de «tachisme» pour ce méme genre de re- 
cherches, s'il faut en croire Tristan Sauvage, dans son ouvrage 
«Pittura italiana del dopoguerra», paru & Milan chez Schwarz, en 
1957. 

En 1953, chez Baj comme chez Dangelo, de nouveaux éléments 
descriptifs étaient apparus, venant de la désintégration de la 
matiére et de |’informel. Des contacts s’établirent avec des peintres 
du mouvement «Cobra»: Jorn, Corneille, Alechinsky et Appel. C’est 
avec Jorn que Baj depuis ce moment entretient des rapports assez 
étroits. L'influence de ce peintre danois n’a pas été sans effet sur 
l'art de Baj, dans la recherche d’un certain ton grotesque. Mais si 
chez Jorn I’expressionnisme le plus virulent s’allie 4 une cocasserie 
souvent amére, chez Baj ce méme grotesque se vét d’un humour 
tendre, voir attendri. 

En 1955 Baj commence 4a s’intéresser a l'emploi de matériaux divers, 
tels que cristaux colorés, tissus de matelas, ouate. Cette méme 
année il fonde avec Dangelo la revue «Il Gesto», en collaboration 
avec la revue «Phase» d’Edouard Jaguer. Baj sera plus tard corre- 
spondant de plusieurs revues d’avant-garde, comme «Boa» de 
Buenos Aires, «Documento Sud» de Naples, «Edda» de Bruxelles et 
«Bokubi» de Kyoto. La premiére exposition de fantoches, tapisse- 
ries et verres de Baj eut lieu 4 Milan, a la Galerie Schettini, en 
novembre 1956. A cette occasion fut publiée une plaquette d’Edou- 
ard Jaguer. En 1958 Baj expose, toujours 4 Milan, a la Galerie Blu, 
ses paysages sur fonds de papiers peints et, en janvier 1960, dans 
la méme ville, a la Galerie del Naviglio, ses miroirs brisés. 
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Come ero bella quando ero giovane. 1960. Polymatiéres sur toile. 
(Collection G. Burton Tremaine, Meriden, Conn.) 


Il Generalissimo. 1959. Polymatiéres sur toile. 114 x 146 cm. 


Les retours a la peinture a I’huile ne manquent pourtant pas dans 
l'évolution de l'art de Baj. Ses paysages de 1957/58 en sont une 
preuve et la présence de cette matiére traditionnelle se retrouve 
dans les détails de ses ceuvres les plus récentes. C’est autour de 
1953, alors qu’il s’adonnait 4 ses premiers collages, que Baj com- 
posa des illustrations pour «De Rerum Natura» de Lucréce, dans un 
style trés pur et trés classique. 

Dans toute cette évolution, pourtant bréve, se dégage le refus de 
‘artiste de faire une peinture agréable. Aujourd’hui, pour toucher 
un public blasé sur toutes les manifestations de l’art contemporain, 
artiste doit choquer, étonner, provoquer. La prolifération des dif- 
férentes recherches expérimentales dans I’art d’avant-garde est 
une nécessité inévitable de notre temps. 

La primauté de I’invention dans I’ceuvre d’art, s’opposant aux es- 
thétiques d’identification 4 une régle éternelle des proportions ou 
au flux cyclique des forces vitales, a toujours été présente dans 
I‘ceuvre de Baj. C’est pour cela que je suis en mesure d’affirmer 
que Baj est un artiste essentiellement méditerranéen, acceptant 
l'idée de l'art «autre»: c’est-a-dire opposé 4 son entourage naturel. 
De ce point de vue, I’art n’est plus une facgon de traduire en formes 
des perceptions plus ou moins claires des forces de |’univers, ni la 
construction d’un ordre supérieur issu d’une méditation métaphy- 
sique. Dans la peinture de Baj les objets, les sensations tactiles 
des surfaces, les épaisseurs de la couleur sont, par un ironique 
transfert des significations, dépossédés de leur pouvoir d’envodite- 
ment. Ils sont, par le fait méme d’étre recomposés dans un assem- 
blage figuratif, exorcisés. Comme I’enfant qui se libére de la me- 
nace des choses en les nommant ou en les dessinant, Baj force les 
objets, les matériaux 4 représenter des choses sans rapport avec 
leur état originel. 

Dans sa quéte de l'objet trouvé, démodé, on ne doit pas voir la 
manifestation d’un godt artisanal de décorateur. D’ailleurs Baj se 
défend trés bien d’une teile accusation, par le truchement du mani- 
feste «Contre le style» (publié & Milan en séptembre 1957), qu’il a 
signé avec d’autres artistes, ot il est dit entre autre: «Tapissiers 
ou peintres: il faut choisir. Peintres d’une vision toujours nouvelle 
et unique, pour lesquels la toile est chaque fois la scéne change- 
ante d’une imprévisible ‘Commedia dell’Arte’.» 

Et encore dans ce méme manifeste il était reconnu que: «aujour- 
d’hui chaque invention risque de devenir l'objet de répétitions 
stéréotypées, de caractére purement mercantile; il est donc urgent 


d’entreprendre une vigoureuse action contre le style». 
(Suite page 91) 
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The Lady with Pearls. 1959. 95 x 60 cm. (Collection William et Noma Copley, Paris.) 
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Los Angeles Letter 


Of Hassel Smith and Things Californian 


No doubt, most artists most of the time run in schools like so many 
mackerel. After all, how many players can find the correct com- 
bination to break the bank at Monte Carlo? One West Coast artist 
who has found the correct combination of imaginative responses 
is Hassel Smith, currently being seen here in one-man shows at the 
Pasadena Art Museum and at the Ferus Gallery in Los Angeles. 
The two exhibitions are complementary: the Pasadena Art Museum 
presenting works by Smith from 1948 to 1961, the Ferus Gallery, 
mostly works of the late thirties and early forties before Smith 
“turned the corner” to his mature phase in 1948. 


Until very recently Smith “enjoyed” something of an underground 
reputation on the West Coast. His works were frequently discussed 
in avant garde circles, but were seldom seen except in the homes 
of a handful of enthusiasts, mostly in and around Los Angeles. Not 
that Smith is a recluse. Far from it. He is delighted with the atten- 
tion accorded his exhibitions in New York, London, San Francisco, 
and Houston in the past couple of years. Nevertheless during most 
of the fifties he was a kind of mythic painter supporting himself as 
an apple farmer somewhere in Northern California. Immediately 
after World War || Smith had been a member of the faculty of the 
California School of Fine Arts in San Francisco along with such in- 
structors as Clyfford Still and Mark Rothko. Subsequently Still and 
Rothko moved to New York, where they gained their present 
celebrity, and Smith settled with his family on the apple orchard at 
Sebastopol, about an hour's ride from San Francisco. During the 
intervening years Smith’s work received little more than cursory 
notice in the San Francisco region. His small band of admirers was 
confined largely to Los Angeles, though, | am delighted to report, 
the San Francisco Museum of Art has made amends recently by 
purchasing one of his pictures. 


It is difficult to account for the long neglect of Smith’s work. His 
paintings—the early figurative and the later abstract improvisat- 
ions—are infused with infectious joie de vivre. In the works of 
few painters in this corner of the country is the artist's exuberance 
in the act of putting brush to canvas so readily apparent. Painting 
for Smith is fun. This delight in the performance of painting stems 
(in large measure) from Smith’s notion of himself as primarily a 
visual performer. That is to say, he thinks of his pictures as enter- 
tainments, and not as expressions charged with Sturm und Drang. 
Nor does he intend the viewer to read philosophical profundities 
in his work. Smith’s conception of himself as a pictorial enter- 
tainer was expressed by him in a recent conversation. “So far as | 
am concerned”, he said, “the mission of painting is not intended 
to be a form of criticism, nor a method of study. It is sufficient for 
@ painting to be what it is—a painting.” He went on to remark, “| 
try to make something which is visually entertaining in one way or 
another. If you don’t have a problematic point of view you can do 
anything on a canvas and, if things go right, you can get away 
with it.” Smith’s approach to the canvas as a form of entertainment 
naturally influences his choice of “effects”. He paints with the 
psychology of the audience in mind. His point of view towards 
painting might be summed up in Paul Valery’s sly observation that 
“For a woman to disrobe is the same thing as though she was 
going before the footlights”. 

The consequences of this attitude to painting can be seen in such 
works at Pasadena as “The Golden Spur” (1959). Here quicksilvery 
line squiggles and dances with impish glee. Again, in “Number 4— 
1955”, line playfully provides one witty surprise after another. In 
these paintings, as in “The Noble Redman” (1960) at Ferus Gallery, 
the viewer encounters paint behaving with the carefree abandon 
of kids kicking a tin can down the street. But the Smith pictures 
succeed because the conceits he employs—the bits of comic 
“business”—are contrived in much the same way the larking visual 
humor in a Marx Brothers film is staged by those masters of thea- 
trical buffoonnery. As you might expect, Smith is a devotee of Laurel 
and Hardy, Buster Keaton, Charlie Chaplin, Harold Lloyd and the 
Marx Brothers. Not that Smith is concerned solely with abstract 
visual farce and puns. On the contrary, his range encompasses the 
gently satiric, the lyric, and the exhilirating splendors of colour. 
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Jules Langsner 


ee 
Hassel Smith: Painting. 1958. 69 X 42 in. (Collection Mr. and Mrs. Robert Rowan, 
Pasadena.) 


Frankly, | was not prepared for the diversity of Smith’s efforts at 
the Pasadena Art Museum, though his signature is unmistakable in 
all the pictures, no matter how unlike, at first glance, they may 
appear. Scanning the paintings created since 1948 the viewer can- 
not help being struck by the gusto of the painter, whether in the 
floating separations of colour of “North of Montana” or the clouds 
of curling, criss-crossing line of “The Little Big Horn” of 1952-53. 
As for the earlier pictures at the Ferus Gallery, it appears that 
Smith, having at that stage of his career discovered his penchant 
for the comedic but not his métier as an abstractionist, relied then 
on devices of caricature, as in his treatment of the cabaret girls 
and bloated cigar smoker of “The Nocturnal Prowl” (1945). Shortly 
thereafter Smith achieved a much “looser’ approach to the cari- 
catured figure, employing spirited flourishes of the brush to ani- 
mate the image, as in “Promenade”, a work of 1948. In other paint- 
ings of that period, “Street Scene” (1947), for example, Smith 
enlivened the event by positioning caricatured figures in a land- 
scape reminiscent of children’s art. Taken altogether, the Smith 
achievement is immensely impressive as well as being an ingratiat- 
ing divertissement. 

If Hassel Smith’s raison d’étre as an artist is to add a round of 
frolicking pleasures to the humdrum of everyday life, the motive 
spring of the contributors to the “Objectmakers” exhibition at 
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Hassel Smith: The Little Bighorn. 1952-53. 85 x 70 inches. (Collection Mr. and Mrs. 
Gifford Phillips, Santa Monica.) 


Pomona College in the nearby town of Claremont is to unmask the 
pomposities of art with imaginative hi-jinks in the form of fanciful 
oddities, waggish curios, and provocative conundrums made of old 
photographs, comic strips, feathers, watches, dolls, mirrors, and 
bits and pieces of discarded wood, glass, metal, and blackboard. 


Roy de Forest: Go West Young Man. Wood and paint. 
24 X 24 inches. (Pomona College Art Gallery, Claremont.) 


Ynes Johnston: Black Castle. 1957. Metal sculpture. 48 x 
%6 inches. (Collection Paul Kantor Gallery, Beverly Hills.) 


This assemblage of “anti-art” bizarreries, selected and instailed by 
painter Richards Ruben, draws upon the inventive talents of object- 
makers in San Francisco as well as in Los Angeles, most of whom, 
by the way, are on the sunny side of thirty. Although no concerted 
Neo-Dada movement exists here—many of the anti-art contingent 
in the show are unacquainted with each other—the spontaneous 
eruption of “outre” artifacts points to a certain ennui among a 
considerable number of younger artists here with prevailing con- 
ventions of painting and sculpture. 


Not all of the objects in the show tweak the noses of the stuffed 
shirts. Ynez Johnston’s entrancing wood, plastic sculpt-metal, bronze 
and copper plate, architectural fantasy, “The Castle”, is in keeping 
with the gnomic pictures she made at the time—1956. The painted 
stick fabrications of Lee Mullican and Roy de Forest are not so 
much tongue-in-cheek objects as constructions suggesting cere- 
monial forms invested with mysterious powers. But for the most 
part the objects in the show recall the fey constructions of Dada 
and reflect the influence of Robert Rauschenberg of New York and 
Ed Kienholz of Los Angeles, the latter a feature attraction at the 
Pomona College funhouse. Somehow the cumulative effect is as 
dated as the lower case typewritten verse of e.e. cummings. The 
objects are amusing but quite without the shock values this kind 
of performance once possessed. Indeed, the presence of the show 
in academic surroundings casts some suspicion on the urgency of 
the impulse. In a talk | had in Paris a few months ago with Marcel 
Janco, one of the initiators of Dada in Ziirich in 1915-16, he found 
the present respectability of Dada and its acceptance by footnoting 
art historians and fashionable collectors hilariously funny. This un- 
foreseen fate of Dada has a peculiarly Dada twist. Be that as it 
may, | was regaled by the extravaganzas of, among others, Edward 
Bereal, Jess Collins, Bruce Conner, Michael Frimkess, and Lynn 
Foulkes. 

Repudiation of technical slickness, implicit in the works of many of 
the Mad Hatters at Pomona College, appears again with a different 
emphasis in the recent abstract paintings of Emerson Woelffer at 
Primus-Stuart Galleries. Woelffer seeks to preserve the rawness of 
the image as it springs into existence on the canvas. He deliberat- 
ely avoids the seductive aspects of painting in order to make his 
statement as blunt and direct as possible. The paintings, most of 
which present one or two stark, roughly-surfaced, wedge shapes 
on a solid field of complementary colour, call for a response as 
instantaneous as the moment of their conception. Without modu- 
lation or innuendo, such paintings as “White Poem” (1961) or 


Emerson Woelffer: Collage. 1959. 14 x 20 in. (Primus-Stuart Gallery, Beverly Hills.) 
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George Miyasaki: Dark Journey. 1960. Oil. 48 x 36 inches. (Paul Kantor Gallery, 
Beverly Hills.) 


“Orange Day” (1961) establish their presence with percussive force. 
This approach would appear to indicate that Woelffer is a kind of 
abstract expressionist, but he does not so consider himself, albeit 
he is concerned with the instantaneous experience uncorrupted by 
the Rule of Reason. Nevertheless, focus on the immediate impulse, 
on transmission of the unpremeditated “idea”, places him in the 
encampment of Abstract Expressionism, even though at the outer 
edges. 

Many of the Woelffer paintings have a “collage” look, a circum- 
stance scarcely surprising in that collage, for him, is a source of 
ideas, a means of coding the creative apparatus with appropriate 
visual stimuli. His addiction to collage is an outgrowth of the in- 
fluence on his work of Max Ernst and Mird. If the external resem- 
blance to Miré is more apparent than the connection with Ernst, 
that is because the debt to Ernst is more a case of mental posture 
than manner of expression. Emerson Woelffer has traveled a dis- 
tance measureable in light years from his student days at the Art 
Institute of Chicago and the Institute of Design of the same city 
during the Thirties. At present teaching at the Chouinard Art In- 
stitute of Los Angeles, he endeavors to convey to his students a 
sense of the untapped potentialities for pictorial exploration open 
to the adventuresome mind. This spirit of running the gauntlet of 
chance is evident in the pictures at Primus-Stuart Galleries. Cer- 
tainly Woelffer has succeeded in creating a body of work without 
corollary in nature and unlike the traditional modes he rejects as 
inappropriate expressions for our time. 

George Miyasaki, exhibiting recent abstractions at Paul Kantor 
Gallery, is a 26 year old Californian endowed with a flair for phras- 
ing delicately-hued, nuanced colour. In the paintings at Paul Kantor 
Gallery, clusters of textured and flattened, square and rectangular 
shapes “float” in a muted ambience of fragile blues, cool greys, 
and tints of pale oranges and creams. The diffused atmosphere, 
divided into horizontal bands, does not recede in depth but rather 
appears to hover in front of the pictures. The resulting impression 
is one of durable substances made mysteriously translucent, or, as 
the Chinese used to say of jade, like “crystallized bits of moon- 
light”. In spirit and intention the paintings are subtle variations of 
each other, of a theme that can be approximated only by revealing 
its several facets. The pictures are executed with discernment and 
a certain (and rare) sense of pictorial tact. Instead of “confronting” 
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the viewer, the Miyasaki paintings “insinuate” a serene presence 
No innovator, Miyasaki is another instance of the ease and assur 
ance with which many American painters in their twenties commanc 
the resources of allusive abstraction. One thing for sure, Miyasaki, 
who lives in Berkeley, across the Bay from San Francisco, is on the 
threshold of a promising career, providing he avoids entrapmeni 
in his natural facility with paint. 

Harold Paris, another artist from the San Francisco region currently 
on view in Los Angeles, is showing recent bronze sculptures and 
reliefs at Silvan Simone Gallery. The Paris bronzes tend to be 
gnarled and knotty, twisted and twirled shapes, as if the lifeless 
metal was struggling into organic life. Thus in “Malach |”, sianding 
51 inches high, scraggly metal rises from a pillar to an ambiguous 
Y form somehow evocative of a living creature. Punctured with 
openings, pitted and surfaced with molten protuberances, the 
“figure” has a compelling power. No effort has been made to 
assuage the viewer with pleasantries. Instead, the image, coarse, 
direct, without comely features, relies on the force of animal energy. 
This effort to reach for vitality of forms in motion runs through the 
show in such works as “Seated Malach”, “Figures on the Stairs”, 


Harold Paris: Patois. 1960. Bronze. 
23 inches high. 
(Sylvan Simone Gallery, Los Angeles.) 


and “Angry Head”. The reliefs present another side of the artist's 
involvement with bronze as a fluid substance. In “Chapei Relief I” 
and “Chapel Relief |i, the human figure is intimated in the form of 
swellings pinioned on a webbed armature of metal rods. | don’t 
know if these reliefs, standing less than twenty inches high, were 
conceived as maquettes but | have no doubt that, expanded in 
scale, they would prove immensely rewarding. 

Also on hand at Silvan Simone Gallery are abstract collages and 
drawings by James Wines, a California sculptor at present living in 
Rome. The Wines pictures reflect a sculptor’s keened sense of 
forms as interlocking entities, and a sculptor’s awareness of tactile 
values. The gouache collage, “Arizona”, for example, locks flat 
monoliths together, adding tactile interest to the occasion by vary- 
ing the kinds of paper. Here forms seem to exert pressure against 


James Wines: Pioneer. 1960. Collage and gouache. 19 X 26 inches. (Sylvan Simone 
Gallery, Los Angeles.) 
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Peter Shoemaker: Metamorphosis. 1960. Oil on canvas. 50 X 62 inches. 


Elizabeth Voelker: Pond. Oil on canvas. 54 X 48 inches. 
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Arlo Acton: Untitled. Wood sculpture. 70 inches high. 


each other, giving the work a tensed equilibrium. At the same 
time, the Wines collages are enigmatic, suggesting the incarnation 
of mythic personages as rock formations, as in “Hittite King”, and 
in “Hera—Heroic Torso”. Colour ranges from pictures confined to 
velverty blacks and stony greys to others immersed in juminous 
washes of vibrant hues. Being familiar with Wines’ sculpture pro- 
duced before his departure for Rome, | found the exhibition of 
particular interest in that it suggests he has made giant strides 
forward as a sculptor as well, though | have no way of knowing if 
| “read” this inference through rosy-tinted glasses. 


The “Cross Sections—1961” exhibition at the Los Angeles Municipal 
Art Gallery presents a ragout of 40 Northern and 40 Southern Calif- 
ornia painters, sculptors, and printmakers. Like all such inclusive 
anthologies, there is a little something to satisfy just about every 
kind of taste, but not enough to complete a menu for any single 
kind of appetite. Scattered around the show are quite a few works 
of more than ordinary interest. | am thinking, for example, of Bryan 
Wilson’s poetic abstraction “Scrub Jays”, Hilda Levy’s overall 
stippled white on white “Pulsation No.6”, David Simpson’s strangely 
evocative abstraction, “Stars and Stripes”, the excitement engen- 
dered by paint surfaces in Nathan Oliveira’s “Motherlode”, the 
sense of the uncanny produced by the network of dappled colour 
in Arthur Holman’s “Moontree”, as well as paintings by John Mac- 
Laughlin, Walter Snelgrove, John Altoon, Helen Lundeberg, Noriko 
Yamamoto, Frank Lobdell, James Budd Dixon, Richards Ruben, and 
James Jarvaise. Noteworthy among the few sculptures on hand is 
Jeremy Anderson’s “R.1|.P.” consisting of an elongated “torso” 
reclining within a narrow box with side compartments holding 
curious carved objects. This surreal sculpture is at once strangely 
totemic and mischeviously wicked. Taken altogether, the show 
provides enough of a “cross-section” of current activity to give an 
index to the state of painting and sculpture in California in that the 
presentation is “across the board”. Certainly there can be no 
question that the visual arts on the West Coast today have swung 
into the orbit of abstraction along with works produced in other 
centers of creative advances around the globe. 
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Paul Horiuchi 


Paui Horiuchi, at 54, is celebrating a four-year-old critical success 
by working beyond many of the elements responsible for that first 
arrival. 

Classifiers of art can kill their subject as surely as the lepidopterist 
who mercifully chloroforms the moth before impaling it upon a pin 
and labelling it for a collection. 

in 1957, with a one-man show at Seattle’s Zoe Dusanne Gallery, the 
Japanese-born artist gained sufficient reputation to become a sub- 
ject for the classifiers of art. Twenty-two of Horiuchi’s 24 casein 
and tempera works on rice paper were sold at that show. Shortly 
thereafter followed a show at the Seattle Art Museum, another at 
the Little Rock, Arkansas, Museum of Fine Arts, one at Tokyo’s 
Yoseido Gallery and the winning of an $1800 Ford Foundation prize. 
There also have been a showing at the Rome-New York Art Found- 
ation in Rome (1959) and inclusion in a collage show at Gallery 
Mayer in New York City (1960) along with Arp, Ernst, Schwitters, 
Kline, Motherwell and Man Ray. The ten years before the 1957 
showing had brought in 32 awards, ranging from the American 
Federation of Art Tupperware National Competition to a number of 
awards in West Coast shows. 

The essence of the successful 1957 Dusanne show and the following 
years show at the Seattle Art Museum was the marriage of the 
man-made subtleties of Japan with the nature-made subtleties of 
the soft grey diffusion of light in the Pacific Northwest. 

Horiuchi has lived in Seattle since shortly after World War Il. As 
the home of the so-called “Northwest School”, this corner of the 
United States had been warmed by the Japanese current of calli- 
graphy through the work of Mark Tobey. Tobey, Kenneth Callahan 
and Morris Graves had become, before Horiuchi’s arrival in Seattle, 
the triumvirate of the Northwest School and all are represented in 
the Dusanne Gallery's collection. 

Thus began the classifying in most of what has been written about 
Horiuchi. The lovers of painting could not forget the astonishing 
fact that Seattle, a city of less than one-half million people, had 
served at the same time as the home for Tobey, Callahan and 
Graves. It followed that Horiuchi’s work was labelled “Northwest 
School”, on a geographical basis. Horiuchi speaks of Tobey as “the 
living painter whom | most admire”. 

Born in Japan in Yamanashi Prefecture, on the shores of Lake Kawa- 
guchi, Horiuchi’s first standards of excellence were the masters 
Sesshu, Shugetsu and Sesson. 

Horiuchi was 15 years old when he came to the United States. This 
marked the end of formal training in writing with the brush and 
the beginning of years of hard manual labor. 

A year after the Horiuchi family moved to Rock Springs, Wyoming, 
Paul Horiuchi’s father died. The 16-year-old youngster began work 
for the Union Pacific Railroad. 

A new language, a new country and long hours at a new kind of 
work failed to stop the development of the painter. 

In 1927 Paul Horiuchi visited Japan for a year. There followed more 
years of work for the railroad and a meeting, in 1938, with a Works 
Progress Administration art teacher, Vincent Campanella, who since 
has become head of the Kansas City Art School. Horiuchi is more 
eager to praise the people who have helped him than to discuss 
the circumstances which made part of his life difficult. 

The painting continued through the miserable years of World War Il. 
Two months after the beginning of war between Japan and the 
United States, Horiuchi, his wife and two young sons were given 
24 hours in which to vacate their railroad company-owned house. 
The paintings of his first years of work, his collection of Japanese 
books and many of his most cherished possessions were marked 
“dispensable” and burned. There followed years of destitution and 
homelessness for the Horiuchi family, but Paul Horiuchi continued 
to paint. 

The end of the war and the move to Seattle marked the next burst 
of growth in the painter. He operated an automobile repair shop 
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Ann Faber 


Nature dormant. 1959. Collage. 62 x 49 inches. (Photographs courtesy Zoe Dusanne 
Gallery, Seattle.) 


and continued to paint after long hours of demanding work on 
eyes and muscles. 

At this time began Horiuchi’s synthesis of the work of the old 
masters of Japan with the moments of vision of the mid-20th cen- 
tury. The paintings, mostly casein and tempera, observed fog and 
rain, weathered wood and young trees, or a remembered Japanese 
festival. 

Coincidental with his rise as a painter, Horiuchi began the rice 
paper collages in which the torn edges of the paper flow form into 
form and line becomes negated and released. 

The collages, which can have the strength of rock and the fluidity 
of water have been widely imitated. The weakness of the imitations 
demonstrates again that collage becomes effective as a medium 
only in the hands of a competent painter. 

Horiuchi’s shyness and hesitation in talking of his work are not 
social shynesses but a preoccupation with the work itself. 

That painting is silent poetry, that classification can defeat develop- 
ment, and that the painter's work is to look and to paint, are the 
essences of his spoken credo. 

“| am not happy with much of what | produce. Painting must be 
both a distillation and an invention. This is what | seek”, he said 
recently before the opening of his third one-mon show at the 
Dusanne Gallery. 

The new show, which opens May 2, will mark another beginning 
for the painter whose work was described by Michiaki Kawakita, 
curator in chief of Japan’s National Museum of Modern Art as 
“clearly articulate as the music of a harp”. 


1. Untitled No. 2, 1961. Casein collage. 40 x 52 inches. 


2. Escapement of Light. 1960. Collage. 39 x 24 inches. 


3. Thrust fault. 1959. Collage. 62 x 50 inches. 


4. Temple Mood. 24 x 18 inches. 


New York Letter 


Irving Hershel Sandler 


Two remarkable artists—Charles Cajori at the Tanager Galiery and 
Kenneth Noland at the Emmerich Gallery—develop within contrast- 
ing tendencies in recent American art. Noland concerns himself 
primarily with the visual impact of saturated colours, reducing his 
painting to an exploration of this one element. Cajori attempts to 
cram everything he can into his charcoal drawings. In most of these 
works, two female subjects reclining on a couch are severed into 
interpenetrating open forms—proliferating invented segments. The 
figures and their settings are so interwoven that it is difficult to 
differentiate them. They are specific, yet are open to multiple 
allusions and tensions—human, psychological, erotic. A similar am- 
biguity is found in the grouping of white and shaded, rubbed and 
erased areas. The untouched white may be the flatness of blank 
paper, air, light, interior space, couch, voluptuous flesh or the 
varying intervals between the foreshortened figures. The shifting 
relationships that the eye picks up as it moves over the surface 
@re endiess and always surprising. Cajori’s line is fluent yet taut, 
impetuous yet precise; it crackles like a cut high tension wire, 
charging the space with energy rather than defining forms. His 
pictures pulsate like live organisms, unities, which makes them 
even more amazing considering their complexity. Cajori seems to 
be trying to make Poussin over after the chaotic “no-environment” 
of de Kooning, to strike the perfect balance between freedom and 
discipline, ambiguous flux and calm, clear structure. He emerges 
as one of the most brilliant and ambitious draftsmen in New York. 


All but one of Noland’s canvases look like targets, but such re- 
ferences to external subjects—eyes and suns might be others— 
soon become inconsequential, and his paintings work almost en- 
tirely in terms of the association of luminous colours. The concentric 
circular bands that make up his pictures act on each other uni- 
formly. The eye is not pulled into the hub but moves laterally over 
the surface, centripetally and centrifugally. The sense of radiation 
activates the outer expanses of white canvas. Noland soaks plastic 
paint into the unprimed fabric whose weave shows through, pro- 
ducing an all-over textural unity not unlike that created by the 
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Charies Cajori: Untitled charcoal drawi'ig on paper. 26 X 29 inches 
(Tanager Gallery.) 
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The pigment, spreading into the cloth, is allowed, within limits, tc 
find its own edge, its own particular opaqueness and transparency 
injecting an element of spontaneity that contrasts wiih the rigidity 
articulated, small brushstrokes in the works of the Impressionists 


Kenneth Noland: Fiord. 1960. Oil on canvas. 80 x 80'/s inches. 
(André Emmerich Gallery.) 


Hans Hofmann: Cascade. 1960. 84 x 52 inches. (Kootz Gallery.) 
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aid symmetry of Noland’s formats. “Point Lookout 11” consists of 
a red bull’s-eye within a large yellow halo, the inner rim of which 
is a penciled line. The rest is clean, bare canvas, but it vibrates. 
This daring and fresh looking picture has a way of staring back at 
the viewer, mesmerizing him. In “Fiord”’, the central cruciform 
image is composed of red, orange, blue and dark green arms; four 
drops of green in the upper right; a blue drop to the right of the 
blue, and an orange drop above the orange. It seems simple, but 
Noland’s superb sense of scale and colour animates every detail. 
His targets bombard the eye with an absolute immediacy that in 
itself is fulfilling. 


Hans Hofmann, the dean of American Abstract-Expressionism, has 
inculcated an entire generation of young advanced artists with an 
appreciation for the high-keyed colour of Matisse and the drafts- 
manship of Picasso. The rationality that made Hofmann an except- 
ional teacher motivates his work at the Kootz Gallery. He is a 
dialectician of the impulsive who answer pictorial force with count- 
erforce to create a suggestion of depth—a plastic synthesis. Hof- 
mann solves the problems that he encounters in the act of painting 
with masterful aplomb. An aversion to premeditation accounts for 
the variety found in his canvases. Nothing daunts him; he takes 
off in all directions at once. In one group of heavily pigmented 
pictures, complexes of open forms are set off against one another— 
a tenderly raw “Lava” in this vein is one of Hofmann’s finest paint- 
ings. In another series, he relates resonant Fauve coloured rec- 
tangles, possibly derived from the pieces of construction paper he 
used to attach to students’ canvases, and in a third, he spatters 
extravagant images, recalling earlier works such as “Red Trickle”, 
1939, and “Birth of Taurus”, 1945. In still other pictures, he mixes 
these ways of working, opposing an impetuous natural and sub- 
liminal imagery with an intellectual geometry. Brilliant complement- 
aries, and Hofmann’s canvases have always been distinguished by 
their intense colours, are used more audaciously than ever before. 
In “Le Vaincu”, a centrally located glowing black mass streaked 
with orange vies with complexes of blue and yellow, green and 
red; the effect is visually exhilarating. Hofmann’s delight in paint- 
ing, his contagious exuberance, pervades all of his works. At 81, 
he remains one of the most youthful and alive of New York artists. 


Baziotes: The Sea. 1959. Oil on canvas. 60 X 72 inches. (Sidney Janis Gallery.) 


During the middle 1940’s, William Baziotes began to paint inde- 
terminate organisms, mixtures of microbes, minerals, plants and 
invertebrate animals, which he floated in a dreamlike, luminous 
substance, part air, part fluid. Since then, he has pursued these 
elusive phantoms with a tenacious single-mindedness. One of the 
first American artists to get to know the Surrealist emigrés in New 
York during World War II, Baziotes embraced automatism but with- 
out sacrificing the ingrained painterliness that characterizes his 
work. He discovers and clarifies his biomorphic figments in the 
process of being a craftsman. Every amorphous detail has been 
labored over, refined; the tenuous forms that simultaneously sit 
flat on and lurk within pale mottled backgrounds are delicately 
adjusted and are immersed in a haunting uniform light. Baziotes’ 
cetic paintings at the Janis Gallery arouse memory traces of 
rimordial being; they are at once incongruously real and fantastic. 


Pace: 60-08. 1960. Oil on canvas. 102 x 148 inches. (Howard Wise Gallery.) 


Kerkam: Composition 1960. Oil on canvas board. 26 x 19 inches. 
(World House Gallery.) 


Steven Pace, in outsize all-over paintings at the Wise Gallery, 
combines a turbulent emotionalism akin to that of de Kooning with 
a yearning for a visionary content that approaches Clyfford Still's; 
bold toughness with awesome allusions to mountainous landscapes 
—aggregates of big impacted boulders, cliffs, plateaus, crevices, 
valleys. The sensuousness of fluently brushed areas is denied in 
adjacent scraped, dry and harsh surfaces. In “60-09”, Pace seems 
at the point of scaling the rarified heights, but the smoldering 
yellows, oranges and ochers do not attain saturation; they are 
restrained by his need to manifest the process of becoming, his 
sense of human limitations. The struggle that Pace undergoes in 
fusing the complex elements in his pictures is evident throughout; 
they are serious, poignant and painterly. 

Earl Kerkam has converted his self-portraits into abstractions, flatten- 
ing facial features and simplifying them into diamond and rectan- 
gular planes that have affinities to Cubist design. He does not, 
however, lose the feeling of personal physiognomic gesture which 
is carried over from the hundreds of self-portraits he painted in the 
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past. The move to abstraction seems to have been prompted by a 
desire to explore pictorial geometry and colour associations— 
particularly muted blues and oranges—more thoroughly. The com- 
ponents in Kerkam’s thoughtful works at the World House Galleries 
are beautifully related. 


Diebenkorn: Interior with Book. Oil on canvas. 70 x 64 in. (Poindexter Gallery.) 


Richard Diebenkorn’s concern with geometry distinguishes him 
from Park and Bischoff, the others in the triumvirate of California 
painters who turned from abstraction to realism. The large, high- 
keyed, meaty planes in his pictures partake of the rawness and the 
spaciousness of the American scene. The figures are introspective 
and lonely, affected by the vastness of the settings in which they 
are placed. Even the rooms in Diebenkorn’s canvases seem enorm- 
ous; most have picture windows overlooking panoramic landscapes. 
The transition from indoor to outdoor light is skillfully handled. 
The solitary mood is also conveyed by inanimate objects. The arm- 
chair in “Interior with Book”—the best work in this show at the 
Poindexter Gallery—has the same anthropomorphic stance as the 
people in other paintings. Diebenkorn is most successful when he 
translates his subjects into richly pigmented planar configurations, 
least successful in “Bath” where he cannot seem to integrate the 
curves of a full-bodied nude into a scheme of rigid verticals and 
horizontals. 


Ferber: Environmental Sculpture. Polyvinyl resin. (Whitney Museum.) 
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Construction sculpture In space can be looked into; it invites ar 
involvement on the part of the viewer with its interior events 
Herbert Ferber has made this visual suggestion actual; he has 
created a work large enough to be walked into. Although this 
construction was made for a specific place, a 21’ by 14’9” by 11’ 6’ 
room in the Whitney Museum, it is not an adjunct to architecture 
but a total environment, a development of past pieces which con- 
tained planes that resembled wails and ceilings. The interesting 
thing about Ferber’s sculpture is not so much its size as the fact 
that he works best on a large scale. The giant. undulating, organic 
forms have a precision and delicacy lacking in . «any of his earlier 
works. Ferber’s ambiance is cool and restful; one has the sensation 
of standing in the middle of huge bronze roots—a natural sanctuary. 
The welded constructions of Norbert Kricke, a West German artist, 
at the Museum of Modern Art, are made up of planes of parallel, 
stainless steel rods of differing thicknesses. Kricke attempts to 
transmute metal into accelerating linear forces. He succeeds in his 
small sculptures, in which delicate, twisted elements speed about 
each other, and in several dynamic yet graceful free-standing sil- 
houettes. The large works, particularly a relief and some coiled 
wire pieces remain earthbound; the material does not transcend 
itself and soar. 


Kricke: Space Sculpture. 1960. Stainless steel, welded with silver. 42/« in. high. 
Collection Lefebre Gallery, New York. (Museum of Modern Art.) : 


Huge matt shapes, the offspring of torn papers in earlier painted 
collages, are dramatically juxtaposed in the new canvases of Perle 
Fine at the Graham Gallery. Her pictures are affirmations of a per- 
sonality immersed in nature rather than abstractions from nature. 
They evoke Long island locales in the winter. Black, brown, off- 
white, light yellow and tan forms, punctuated with red and set-off 
against cold white grounds are compressions of trees, dunes, ocean 
and sky that transcend the specific. In “Wall of Silence”, a diptych 
72'/2 by 172 inches, large, tilting, somber black planes advance from 
left to right in stately rhythms to be held off by a bold red and 
delicate flesh and ocher masses. Fine’s individual and striking 


pictures are silent, grand but gentle. 
(continued on page 59) 


Perle Fine: Wall of Silence. Diptych painted on canvas. 77'/2 X 172 inches. 
(Graham Gallery.) 


_ondon Letter 


Lawrence Alloway 


Recent paintings and constructions by Victor Pasmore on view at 
the New London Gallery introduce Londoners to the recent work 
which was seen at the Venice Biennale last year. It is clear that 
traditional accounts of abstract painting and constructivism do not 
cover this new phase; nor do his own statements (scattered through 
magazines, catalogues, Sunday newspapers, and TV). Despite his 
keen-ness for the verbal canons of modern art Pasmore has used 
them very much for his own short-term, personal needs, reducing 
the ideas to slogans and working mutely behind them. At Venice, 
if you compared Pasmore with Mortensen (Danish Pavilion) it be- 
came clear that Pasmore was not an exponent of the international 
idiom of formal abstract art in which, at first sight, he appeared to 
be working and to which his statements belong. 


Pasmore accepts the notions of art attached to the word “concrete”; 
that is, art as an object, its autonomy defined by a non-illusionist 
technical integrity. What you see is what there is, the result of the 
combination of materials with inherent properties. Pasmore also 
accepts the architectural analogy which is the constructivist version 
of the musical analogy. Kandinsky justified abstract art by a com- 
parision with music; Gabo justified it by a comparision with en- 
gineering and architecture. (Neither analogy seems necessary to 
the visual arts, in fact.) Pasmore accepts the architectural analogy 
(and has collaborated on a housing development scheme at Peter- 
lee, Co. Durham) except consistently in his art. 


The split between theory and art in Pasmore’s later work is the 
result of muddle. In the 50s, despite his talk about technology, 
modern materials, and mass production, Pasmore’s reliefs never 
passed the “breadboard” stage. That is to say, they were always 
unique and exploratory rigs, not biueprints for an ideal production 
system as his arguments required. Works that remained in his 
studio (the majority at that time) were cannibalised and revised (so 
that accurate dating of some of the early works is now very diffi- 
cult). Pasmore had no objection to his reliefs being shown dirty, 
finger-printed, and chipped. This pragmatic method of working and 
of accepting accidents was the inheritance, in his constructivist 
period, of his earlier working methods as a painter, when, for ex- 
ample, a smudge often produced a marvellous colour. His technic 
always stayed geared to a painting procedure, so that his con- 
structions were reached through a screen of empirical studio craft. 


It has become a cliché of English art criticism to refer to Pasmore’s 
touch, his flair, his je ne sais quoi, but Pasmore himself forces one 


‘to fall back on this. For example, he takes the constructivist ethic 


of the absolute integrity of the separate elements of the work of 
art, but procedes to organise the bits not on the basis of a logical 
system but according to a purely subjective visual judgment. Thus 
he turns constructivism into a procedure of placing. The central 
decisions of a Pasmore construction are often the expressions of a 
Whistlerian taste for asymmetry and the relation of small points 
and big areas. It is this flair which emerges as Pasmore’s character- 
istic personal quality: for all his talk, put over with a Sickertian 
blague, about objectivity and concreteness the work rests on its 
visual pleasantness. Pasmore’s painterly aptitude and his taste 
coincide to make the new work sharply hedonistic. 


At the New London Gallery there are orthogonal and non-ortho- 
gonal reliefs, and paintings in which constructed elements figure. 
There are a few pure reliefs and pure paintings: pure in the sense 
of internally consistent (“Linear Motif in Black, White, Blue, and 
Ochre” for example). Common to most of the new works, however, 
is a complexity of syntax which violates the strict functional use of 
materials of constructivism, to which Pasmore once subscribed. 
Consider some typical procedures: within a box-frame he lays a 
raised shaped form, the flat surface of which carries drawn marks; 
in a painting one line shoots off the surface, up over the frame it- 
self; in one relief solid changes of level have been combined with 
tonal painting; in another painting a flat solid plane of colour is 
opposed to a washed-down plane of colour, hollowed and atmo- 
spheric. The effect of such mingling of the “real” and the “illusory”, 
or of different conventions of the real, the constructed and the 
painted, is of syntactic incoherence. A part of the work does not 
make sense in terms of a consistent and continuous technique. 
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Pasmore: Linear motif in black, white, blue, ochre. 1958-59. (All Pasmore illustrat- 
ions, courtesy the New London Gallery.) 
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Abstract in black, white, and brown. 1960-61. 
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What has happened is that Pasmore has accepied the painterly 
gifts which he denied in his earlier constructions (except accident- 
ally) and which he tried to sublimate in terms of wholly material 
decisions. His painterliness reappears now in this complexity of 
surface and intricacy of conventions similar to his late figurative 
paintings (1945—1947) in which references to nature and the formal- 
ity of the painting were yoked together, uneasily but wittily and 
lyrically. His new paintings and reliefs, idiosyncratic in relation to 
the mainstream of modern art, resume this clash of conventions and 
technical means. Frequently the main elements are in opposition, 
like divergent elements in a collage. The total effect is of trompe- 
cell: Pasmore takes the work of art as a concrete object and 
scrambles the various techniques that are usually employed to fix 
the object as a primary thing. One is reminded of Pompeiian 
loggias on nose-flattening walls, cupboards that hold only an un- 
changing illusion, false book cases, double images, and of course, 
mischievously over-lapping works of art (paintings, engravings, 
newspaper, etc.). But where trompe-l’ceil kids our perception of 
the world, Pasmore’s illusions rupture and dissolve the canon of 
the concrete. The clash, however, is not obvious, though it is per- 
vasive. It is all performed with the stealth of perfect taste, so that it 
is the visual togetherness of the antagonistic elements rather than 
their syntactic incoherence which is the presiding visual effect. 


Master of the Cliché 

Bernard Buffet came to London for a few days last year, hired a 
car, was driven around, and the results, a dozen spindly monc- 
chromes, are on view at the Lefevre Gallery. The problem of Buffet 
is not whether he is good or bad, but why an artist as bad as he 
is should have the good life that he does. There are, of course, 
many artists no better than him who have no success at all: being 
bad is not enough! So, why Buffet? Probably because he is a 
cliché expert. After the war his emaciated figures were, icono- 
graphically, somewhere between Belsen and “Vogue”. Their thin- 
ness could not but cue one’s memory of the victims of concentration 
camps, dehumanised but still alive at the end of the war. Buffet’s 
figures also recalled the professional slimness of models in fashion 
magazines. They were an unscrupulous version of the mixed ele- 
gance and poverty of Francis Gruber, but, at least, the “serious” 
side of Gruber was only La Vie Bohéme. Buffet’s “Jeanne D’Arc” 
series synthesized two clichés: pretentious narrative in the style 
of the Panthéon frescoes and a scatty linearism typical of post-war 
graphic art (jokes, comic strips of a non-naturalistic, sophisticated 
sort). Buffet’s “Birds” depended again on cliché, but in another 
way: this time it was a cliché about Parisian culture. The porno- 
graphic birds rested on the myth of Paris as the sexually liberated 
city, which both the Crazy Horse Saloon and the new wave film 
directors accept absolutely. 

The London scenes are clichés, too: Tower Bridge, open and shut; 
cranes and chimneys round the Pool of London; the Prospect of 
Whitby, a tourist pub; Big Ben, a Film Company's Trademark; and 
the Houses of Parliament, like a stock shot in a TV film to show 
that the scene is London. Buffet’s stale and cautious topography, 
without people, recalls Utrillo, another cliché-expert. Utrillo shrank 
Paris to a few views based on post-cards. Post-card views of a 
city are chosen for their familiarity: legibility and directness is a 
part of their function. Similarly Utrillo’s pictures of Montmartre, or 
most of them, are negligible as paintings, but successful as vivid 
images of Paris, along with posters, commemoration stamps, and 
post-cards. Buffet’s subjects are clichés that can give a popular 
audience the thrill of recognition. Cliché is, of course, a legitimate 
means of expression in the popular arts. Mastery of clichés can 
lead to a flexible and sententious rhetoric (Raymond Chandler and 
Norman Rockwell, for example). Buffet, on the other hand, and 
here he is close to fine art, though in a parodied form, has a dis- 
tinctive style, a personal way of “handling”. The style in which 
Buffet works is very easily recognisable as his. Thus, you can share 
Buffet’s subject and grasp the means of its presentation at a low 
level of intensity and experience. He provides a substitute for art, 
in which “subject” and stylistic convention, are both immediately 
legible and irrevocably banal. 


Bryen's Position 

At the Molton Gallery there are drawings, from the collection of 
Nesto Jacometti, of Eight School of Paris painters, Appel, Bryen, 
Gischia, Le Moal, Manessier, Singier, Sugai, and Zao Wou-Ki. Of 
this group only one can be said to be neglected, and that is 
Camille Bryen. In 1947-48 he and Mathieu arranged exhibitions of 
“Non-Figuration-Psychique” (“L’lmaginaire”, “HWPSMTB”, and “Black 
and White”). These exhibitions were the first public sign of the 
emergence of a new post-war style in Paris and Bryen participated 
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in them all (with Michel Tapié taking him up in 1952). After that, 
however, Bryen became identified with School of Paris profession- 
als, like his company in the present exhibition, which seems less 
than fair to a consistently personal artist. In the 30s he was asso- 
ciated with Surrealism, which influenced his position in the later 
40s, when Bryen recorded, “|! do not consider myself as one of the 
born abstract painters. | came to this type of painting by a dis- 
figuration of reality.” His interest in reality disfigured underlay his 
drawings of Wols-like swarms of undifferentiated activity, as well 
as the sinister paintings of branching forms (trees, bats’ wings) of 
1952, not to mention his calligraphy with blocked meanings, “Hepe- 
rile’, 1953. His paintings since the mid 50s, however, show a de- 
finite relaxation of the “disfiguration of reality”, though without 
aligning him unconditionally with the decorators of Paris. His 
typical paintings at present are scattered tesserae of paint, solid), 
against a hazy field of predominately floral colour. Superficially 
they may resemble some of Bazaine’s decorations abstracted from 
nature, but, in fact, their closest connection iis to paintings of the 
early 40s by Alice Paalen. 

Alice Paalen’s paintings mingled hard rectangles and free wander- 
ing forms under titles like “Moraines” and “Rendezvous de riviéres” 
(both 1942). She painted these works in Mexico at a time when 
the Dyn group was active on a border between Surrealism and a 
then-unnamed new style. In an article on her Jacqueline Johnson 
anticipated much later criticism when she observed: “the content 
is the texture and the surface [is] homogeneous and self-referring. 
The wavering currents of the surface are to be followed in their 
fractures of reflecting depth and light; the focal points are local 
over the whole canvas in constantly improvised, constantly main- 
tained balance” (Dyn, 6, 1944). Bryen, for all his apparent indul- 
gence in bouquets, picked from Impressionist groves, still keeps a 
root in the great experimental period of the 40s. He could, | be- 
lieve, return his work to its former vigour, for, as the comparision 
with Paalen indicates, Bryen has not moved as far from “Non- 
Figuration-Psychique” as it is easy to think he has. 


Matta: Hands. Oil on canvas. 1953. (Obelisk Gallery.) 


Hinge Art 


At the Obelisk Gallery an exhibition of the “Masters of Surrealism, 
Ernst to Matta”, with the paintings by Matta, Lam, and Paalen steal- 
ing the show, raised the problem of late surrealism (that is since 
ca. 1940). These three painters have in common an awareness of 
their imagery as painting. In New York ‘in the 40s, when there was 
rapport between Europeans such as Breton, Masson, and Tanguy 
and Americans such as Hare, Motherwell, and Matta (South Amer- 
ican), a serious attempt was made to reconcile Surrealism with 
painterly standards. Clement Greenberg's division of Surrealism 
into two streams, which came out of the situation in New York, 
stated the problem succinctly. He distinguished between the 
painters of new things in old spaces, preservers of “the modalities 
of three-dimensional vision” (Dali, Ernst, Magritte, Tanguy) and the 
painters to whom automatism was primary. The latter group (Arp, 
Klee, Masson, Miré) worked flat with unmodelled forms and were 
thus connectable to “advanced painting since the Impressionists, 
[which] has established a certain decorum, a notion of the esthetic- 
ally relevant, which the Surrealists find pompous”. The painterly 
Surrealists (which included all the distinguished fringe figures), 
Greenberg pointed out, combined esthetic consistency (decorum) 
with their weird or shocking imagery. 

In the late 30s and 40s (with Matta as the key figure) a Herculean 
effort was made to combine iconography, which is the Surrealist 
stock in trade, with the central tradition of modern painting. The 
familiar qualities of “motion” and “transparency”, with all that these 
imply of “space-time”, were assimilated by painterly Surrealists. 
Pierre Mabille describes Matta’s incorporation of the aided vision 
and pro-technology attitudes of the Bauhaus into his lyrical paint- 
ing style. Matta’s space has analogies with “submarine landscapes, 
clouds flown over...tissue observed under the microscope” etc. 
By comparision with this spatial encyclopaedia “in our time, the 
accepted appearance of objects only expresses an average vision” 
(Dali, American-period Ernst, Magritte—all “average vision”). The 


new worild-picture, of matter dissolved, of man’s extended reach, 
of space as substance, was geared to a battery of painting tech- 
niques. A physical voluptuousness rare in the impoverished facture 
of Surrrealist painting flourished (Donati’s work of the early 40s as 
well as Matta’s, for example). The Surrealist distrust of mere 
matiére was met by consigning a spatial iconography to glazes 
and impastos, to veils and jewels of colour. 

In Mexico, but remembering Europe, and in contact with New York 
through Robert Motherwell for one, Wolfgang Paalen contributed 
significantly to the “painterisation” of Surrealism. Like Matta he 
justified painterly display by cosmological references, and, like 
Matta, has suffered recently as a transitional figure. At the time 
Paaien was compelled to break with Surrealism but, compared to 
what followed him, his painterliness is sometimes cramped by its 
iconographical programme. Nevertheless Matta and Paalen con- 
stitute a hinge, between the pure Surrealism of the 30s and the 
free painting style of the later 40s. Gordon Onslow Ford (with 


Wolfgang Paalen: Aerogy! Bleu. 1944. 
Oil on canvas. (Obelisk Gallery.) 


Matta in 1938 when he began his “psychological morphologies”, 
with Paalen in Mexico) observed perceptively, as early as 1948, of 
Paalen’s “continuum of spirals and parabolas” that there were “no 
fixed horizons and no background”. Students of modern art will 
know how obstinately horizons and backgrounds have opposed the 
development of a non-figurative and fully painterly style. Wifredo 
Lam, though preserving both horizon (in the gravity-bound organ- 
isation of his figures) and background, weakens them as he works. 
His personages, influenced by Matta’s, have an intricacy which 
converts human anatomy into vegetal forms. But his paint, which 
is laid on in very thin washes, and his line which winds patiently 
and unemphatically round the forms it is describing, suck all weight 
from the figure. In their dematerialised presence on the canvas, 
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Wifredo Lam: La Parade Antillienne. 1950. Oil on canvas. (Obelisk Gallery.) 


Lam’s hybrids, unlike, say, Graham Sutherland’s pseudo-sculptur- 
esque “Thorn Heads”, have a purely painted existence. 


My proposition is that Surrealism culminates in a GREAT period in 
New York in the early 40s and disappears thereafter, except for 
clan reunions and sick stabs at revival. It is not that what Surreal- 
ism stood for has been rejected. If that were so, then the revivals 
might have a chance of working. What has happened is that Sur- 
realism has been assimilated into subsequent developments, con- 
verted as one ingredient, another is Impressionism, into post-war 
painting. To make the point shortly: Motherwell proposed “abstract 
surrealism” as preferrable to “abstract expressionism”, and Pollock, 
though he rejected formal affiliation with Surrealism, said he was 
impressed with the European artists’ “concept of the scurce of art 
being the Unconscious”. That orthodox Surrealists have an angry 
sense of having been by-passed by history, of having outlived their 
summit, is suggested by, to take one example, their treatment of 
Pollock. Take the following footnote from Marcel Jean’s “History 
of Surrealist Painting”. “The ‘dripping’ technique which the Amer- 
ican Jackson Pollock began to use in 1946 is nothing more than 
Max Ernst’s process of oscillation... done ‘by hand’. Poilock traced 
arabesques of colour on his canvas, substituting for his brush a 
Duco paint-can with a hole drilled through its bottom; in this way 
he created ‘pictures’ which he entitled ‘No. 1’, ‘No. 2’, ‘No. 3’... 
‘No. 12’... ‘No. 32’... (he even thought of cutting up the immense 
surfaces obtained in this manner, and selling them by the yard).” 
This inaccurate and ill-intentioned treatment of Pollock’s art is 
prompted by envy and panic at the taking-over of Surrealism by 
later artists who are not professional Surrealists. 


Nostalgia for Surrealism’s strict form, however, opposes the history 
of the movement. It is an episode, a marvellous one in certain 
respects, in a larger unit of the history of ideas. Marcel Raymond's 
study entited “From Baudelaire to Surrealism” is surely right in ex- 
tending the relevant area back before the first manifesto, before 
Dada, back into the 19th century. The eroticism on which, basically, 
Surrealism rests, grows out of the 19th century. Both the personal 
lyrics of love and the brothel-imagery which abound in Surrealism 
have 19th century prototypes. Nadja is the daughter of Des Es- 
seintes, and so on. Surrealism was the systematization, on a Freud- 
ian basis, of existing covert traditions of the erotic and public 
traditions of the fantastic, themes which have reverted to their 
more general existence in art since the 40s. 


(AitOWAY) 
Sen of the Red Priest 


One painting in Alan Davie’s new exhibition (Gimpel Fils) “Entrance 
for a Red Temple, 1” recalls his former priestly tone: it is a heavy, 
post-Sutherland image, part-architecture, part-cloaca, daubed with 
é red paint. Most of Davie’s 1960 work, however, and the present 
show stretches from January through December, is relaxed and 
ornate. His forms now are not made to cohere stickily, as in the 
“Red Temple”, but are scattered, in a bright and hard profusion. 
Boomerangs, Easter Eggs, folk phalli, and black-rimmed striped 
forms like liquorice all-sorts bounce about on clearly-lit sky-like 
backgrounds. The paintings seem titled, except for a “Witch's 
Chair” or two, less by a first-year alchemist than by the traditional 
jazz trumpter that Davie used to be: “Trio for Bones”, “Red Star 
Trio”, “Ball Game”, “Reach for Joy”. 

The new work, in its jolly patterning, is a rhetorical amplification 
of child art. His “Transformation of the Wooden Horse” is nearer 
the nursery than Troy. Davie’s new work is stylistically kin to Appel 
in the late 40s (before he became Amsterdam’s contestant in the 
Mr. Universe stakes), when he made a ricketty but stout child’s 
; garden of beasts and plants. Davie is not so much mcdelling him- 
self on child art as painting in a way that is appropriate to juvenes- 
cent imagery. The assumption, whether declared by him or not, 
seems to be that child art is natural; and, natural, too, is the racy 
begetting of the picture, done with zest and zing. Thus, as the 
picture speedily develops, it lends itself to an undemanding musier 
of signs and symbols. 

Davie’s forms are consistently allusive and they are presented in a 
way that Thomas Munro has called “expository”. “A coat of arms 
involves expository composition, in that it undertakes to convey 
general facts about the owner's rank and privileges in feudal 
society, and perhaps about his ideals and the accomplishments of 
his family.” (Expository composition is a way of introducing literary 
meanings without being scenic in a realistic way.) Davie, of course, 
does not use forms as clearly coded as those of heraldry, but his 
near-symmetry, his diagonals, his definite figure-field set ups, imply 
rather emphatically an expository pattern, even though the points 
of reference are unknown. In the 40s, when the post-war style of 
abstract painting was emerging, the canon of pure form was re- 
placed by the idea of signs. (Surrealism was important here: it 
channeled psycho-analysis—nothing is without meaning, and an- 
thropology—which gave precision to Worringer’s general idea that 
geometry is the product of anxiety, into art.) Davie’s paintings rest 
on this idea that abstract art is not pure but personal and refer- 
ential. Other painters who used sign-languages within the flat 
format of abstract art, Adolph Gottlieb for one, have tended to 
lessen the number of signs and to increase the painterly means. 
The typical move has been one from complexity (in the 40s) to- 
wards simplicity (in the 50s). Davie, however, has gone in the 
other direction, from ccndensation to proliferation of signs and 
symbols. His later work is decorative, both elaborate and casual. 
As a result, the human content which his hieroglyphs once possessed 
so much more warmly than his second-generation cones, cylinders, 
and spheres, is shrinking. 
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Alan Davie: Transformation of the Wooden Horse, No. 2. 1960. Oil on canvas. 
3X 60 inches. (Gimpel Fils.) 


(SANDLER: continued from page 54) 


Hans Hofmann: La vaincu. 1960. Oil on canvas. 48 x 36 inches. (Kootz Gallery.) 


Bernard Langlais’ handsome painted mosaics at the Castelli Gallery 
are meticulously constructed from rectangular and triangular wood 
facets. Colour is a new element in them, and he creates some rich 
effects with it, especially in a marcon “Black Bottom” and in a blue 
“Claude’s Pond”. Langlais’ recent wall hangings are more varied 
and complex than before. They continue to be basically formal, but 
fanciful motifs are increasingly in evidence. 


(continued on page 62) 


Bernard Langlais: Cream Puff. 1960. (Leo Castelli.) 


Lettre de Paris 


Francoise Choay 


Les grandes gouaches découpées de Henri Matisse 


Les derniéres années de Henri Matisse ont été exclusivement con- 
sacrées 4 la technique des papiers collés. Sa derniére toile date 
de 1951: ensuite il n’ceuvre plus qu’avec des ciseaux et des papiers 
gouachés. Mais il ne s’agit pas la d’une brusque mutation imposée 
par l’8ge et la maladie. Depuis 1945, l'année ou il a commencé le 
livre Jazz pour |’éditeur Tériade, le peintre a entrepris de «dessiner 
avec les ciseaux» et d’élaborer ce mode de collage qui n’appar- 
tient qu’a lui. Le Musée des Arts Décoratifs présente actuellement 
tout l'ensemble des papiers collés ou gouaches découpées de 
Matisse, du livre Jazz jusqu’aux maquettes de la Chapelle du 
Rosaire 4 Vence et aux derniéres compositions de 1953. Cette 
exposition est particuliérement touchante, non seulement en tant 
que témoignage sur les derniéres années d’un grand artiste, mais 
aussi parce qu’elle livre a |’état brut l’esthétique de Matisse. 
Disons tout d’abord, au risque de nous faire taxer d’hétérodoxie, 
que cette exposition prouve que Matisse n’est pas un décorateur. 
Je me souviens aujourd’hui de ma surprise lors de ma premiére 
visite & Vence, et de ma déception devant cette chapelle qui 
ressemble a une salle de bain, froide et hygiénique. La méme im- 
pression, je l’ai retrouvé ici (a l'exception notoire des «Abeilles») 
devant presque toutes les compositions destinées 4 un usage pra- 
tique ou a s‘insérer dans une architecture: devant la «Rosace» 
(1954) pour le vitrail d’une chapelle protestante, commandé par 
N. A. Rockefeller, comme devant le «Lierre en fleur» (1953), autre 
maquette de vitrail, ou encore la «grande décoration aux masques». 
li semble que Matisse, au génie si discipliné, cependant, achoppe 
sous la contrainte extérieure, qu'il se plie mal au carcan de la 
symétrie, et peut-étre surtout qu’il soit géné par cette notion de 
modéle qui impose a son ceuvre |l’épreuve de la reduplication. 

En revanche, celles des gouaches découpées qui n’ont d’autre fin 
que soi-méme, sont dans leur admirable intensité, comme un hymne 
4 la liberté: mais une liberté qui tourne le dos a Il’anarchie ou a 
Vautomatisme et ne conquiert son sens que par l’ascése de la 
discipline et de la praxis. La série des corps bleus, monochromes 
(«ia piscine», les divers «nus bleus», «femme a l’amphore», etc.) 
constitue une invraisemblable suite de variations sur la Gestalt, le 
jeu de la forme et du fond, qui atteint sa perfection aux limites de 
sa précarité avec la «Chevelure» (1952) et davantage encore «Venus» 
(1952). Les compositions colorées abandonnent parfois la mise en 
scéne d'une «danseuse négre» ou de «souvenirs d’Océanie» pour 
ceuvrer tout simplement avec les formes d’une géométrie sommaire 
comme dans «l’'Escargot» qui découpe les traces de son passage 
sur les interférences de deux fonds orange et blanc, ou comme 
dans la composition intitulée «Les abeilles», maquette de vitrail 
pour le groupe scolaire du Cateau (1948): ici l'ensemble dyna- 
mique de petits carrés oranges, bleus, jaunes, blancs et noirs con- 
stitue l’antithése du Boogie-Woogie de Mondrian. 

Ainsi le papier collé donne a Matisse la plus parfaite occasion de 
mettre en pratique son art du minimum et de l'économie, mais 
également de mettre en ceuvre la ruse qui laisse croire a la totale 
négligence. (N’est-ce pas la supréme désinvolture que de troquer 
le contour directement défini par la main contre l’approximation 
apparente du ciseau, et d’utiliser une couleur qui préexiste a sa 
fin, étalée en larges surfaces uniformes.) La legon de Matisse me 
parait résider dans ce refus radical de la peinture comme artisanat 
et cet art de la négligence qui permet d’atteindre par surprise ce 
qui paraissait inatteignable par les moyens de la construction clas- 
sique. Les gouaches découpées font une fois de plus mesurer 
‘importance de Matisse pour la génération actuelle: |'intervention 
humaine, extraordinairement subtile parce que réduite au minimum 
est l'occasion de retrouvailles avec le monde dans sa fraicheur et 
son immédiateté originelles. 


Wotruba 

La sculpture semble aujourd’hui vouée au métal, non seulement 
parce que l’usage de celui-ci a permis l’éclatement de la masse et 
‘appropriation de l’'espace aprés la révolution de Pevsner et de 
Gonzales, mais aussi parce que le métal est devenu le symbole de 
notre temps et de la civilisation industrielle. Quels sont actuellement 
les sculpteurs de la pierre? Essentiellement quelques polisseurs 
nostalgiques comme Hajdu ou Signori, amoureux de beau matériau 
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Matisse: La chevelure. 


Matisse: Venus. 1952 


1952. (Musée des Arts Décoratifs, Paris.) 
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veiné dont ils explorent toutes les possibilités allusives. Et puis, 
ii y a le cas Wotruba. Celui-ci récuse l’allusion au profit d’une 
franche figuration, mais ses ceuvres trés construites ne sont pas 
non plus cubistes dans la mesure ot le probléme de la construction 
n’est pas leur propre objet. Elles évoqueraient plutét la tendance 
archaisante, moins répandue en sculpture qu’en peinture. En effet, 
si aucune filiation formelle véritable ne se révéle, cet art savant 
volontaire et rigoureux, nous éloigne de I’homme qui a maitrisé 
les métaux et créé l'industrie pour nous mener vers celui qui est 
encore lié a la terre et a la pierre, ses premiéres demeures. Et 
Wotruba ne cherche dans la pierre aucune qualité esthétique, 
aucune bigarrure non plus qu’aucune granulation particuliére (ce 
qui explique l'utilisation fréquente par l’artiste, du conglomérat). 
Elle doit étre quelconque, sans qualifications, la pierre en général. 
C'est pourquoi le seul regret qu’on puisse exprimer 4 propos de 
exposition de la Galerie Claude Bernard est qu'elle réunisse 
presque exclusivement des bronzes «d’aprés des originaux en 
pierre». 

Elle permet néanmoins de suivre l’itinéraire de Wotruba entre 1946 
et 1960. On le voit procéder d’un visage aux traits aigus et d’une 
femme assise, téte penchée, bras croisés, genoux écartés vers une 
téte dont les détails disparaissent, vers des corps ou des morceaux 
de corps qui deviennent des blocs et des colonnes. Entre la figure 
assise de 1948 et celle de 1959, l’individu humain est devenu monu- 
ment: les jalons de cette conquéte sont «I‘homme marchant» de 
1950—1952 qui se pose devant le monde en émergeant d’une masse 
verticale, ie «torse» de 1953/54 dont I’architecture abstraite est 
animée par le fléchissement d’un genou, le «torse» austére de 1958. 
Au travers de cette suite de sculptures s’affirme l'image de I’‘homme, 
par essence constructeur, bati et b&tisseur. Et l’on aboutit ainsi a 
‘admirable «figure couchée» de 1960, qui nous entraine encore au 
dela, en faisant intervenir, dans son éloge de I’horizontalité, le 
souvenir (sublimé) des mégalithes. 


Cazac 

Cazac expose une trés belle série de grandes aquarelles sur papier 
a la Galerie Kari Flinker. Il y a quelques années ce jeune peintre 
montrait des toiles assez empatées, qui portaient les cicatrices d’un 
affrontement violent avec le feu. On est étonné aujourd’hui de tant 
de douceurs aprés tant d’apreté, et d’étre submergé sous des har- 
monies translucides de roses, de mauves et de blancs. Mais un 
regard plus attentif révéle sous la transparence la multiplicité des 
couches superposées: a l’encontre de la peinture a I’huile, l’aqua- 
relle peut conserver vivante la marque des refus et des batailles 
passés. C’est ce qui a séduit Cazac dans cette technique. Ces 
tableaux (travail d’une année, exécutés a plat sur le plancher de 
son atelier) qui semblent au premier abord décoratifs, plaisants et 
faciles, ont en fait été remplis a ras bord par de grands gestes a 
la violence prédéditée. A les contempler longuement, ils perdent 
leur fallacieuse joliesse; progressivement le spectateur entre dans 
leur histoire cachée, participe a la Saga du flux et du reflux, de ce 
courant de contradictions dont la fluence laisse innocemment croire 
a une réconciliation. Sans doute s’agit-il la seulement d’une étape 
dans la formation d’un peintre qui reprendra un jour ou I’autre la 
peinture a I’huile. Mais elle est captivante et nous attendons avec 
intérét la suite de |’aventure. 


Dagan 

Jusque vers 1950 Geula Dagan peignit des paysages trés sages et 
assez anguleux. La nature sous son aspect le plus structuré et le 
moins aimable, les accidents géologiques constituaient pour elle 
un point de départ qu’aujourd’hui méme elle ne récuse pas. Mais 
les données électives de la perception étaient organisées de facon 
statique dans les toiles de cette jeune israélienne, née a Jérusalem, 
qui avait connu les vissicitudes de I’action et de l’engagement 
parmi les problémes les plus douloureux de notre époque, avant 
de venir en 1949 s’inscrire a l’atelier de Zadkine. 


Peut-étre ce passage par la sculpture a-t-il d’ailleurs marqué d’une 
rudesse définitive la peinture 4 laquelle Dagan se consacre ex- 
clusivement depuis 1952. Mais c’est depuis deux ans seulement que 
la passion I’a emporté sur l’esprit de construction et fait éclater les 
anciennes timidités. Dans sa premiére exposition personnelle a la 
Galerie de I’'Ancienne Comédie, le peintre nous montre une vingt- 
aine de toiles dans lesquelles la référence au sensible est trans- 
cendée: le mouvement et le rythme y font irruption avec une force, 
une violence méme dont, parmi les femmes, seules quelques amé- 
ricaines nous ont donné |’équivalent. Nous sommes ici aux anti- 
podes de I’Ecole de Paris, mais aussi de celle de New-York malgré 
certaines similitudes faciles, comme par exemple le privilége des 


Wotruba: Sitzende Figur. 1948. Bronze. H. 90 cm. (Galerie Claude Bernard, Paris.) 


Sic tx | 


Wotruba: Kopf. 1954-55. Bronze. H. 43 cm. Collection Museum of Modern Art, New 
York. (Galerie Claude Bernard, Paris.) 
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Cazac: Aquarelle. 1960. 150 x 100 cm. (Galerie Kari Flinker, Paris.) 


Geula Dagan: Les chemins de l'eau. 1960. (Galerie de l'Ancienne Comédie, Paris.) 


grands formats. Car la violence de Dagan est réfiéchie, concertee 
S’il faut prononcer un nom et une référence devant ces toiles, c’es 
celui de Monet, le Monet des Nymphéas. D’ailleurs l’eau (de pré 
férence méme au rocher) figure dans le titre de la majorité de_ 
tableaux: elle y est l'occasion de révéler des grands rythmes en 
chevétrés et plus complexes que ceux ou se plait actuellemen 
une ceriaine peinture. 


Morris Louis: Untitled painiing. Dimensions vers 280 x 380 cm. 
(Galerie Neufville, Paris.) 


Morris Louis 

Aprés l’«action painting» ou le geste du peintre demeurait inscrit de 
fagon indélébile, voici que se développe depuis quelques années 
— et particuli¢rement chez les américains — une peinture directe, 
brute elle aussi, mais qui fait la part encore plus belle au laisser- 
étre du matériau et dans laquelle la canalisation et la direction des 
liquides pigmentés élimine toute trace d’une main organisatrice. 
Nous venons d’avoir la trés belle exposition de Jenkins qui par- 
vient paradoxalement & emprisonner la violence du monde dans 
les traces colorées de confluences suscitées par des gestes pai- 
sibles. Qu’est-ce qui fait la force de Jenkins? L’adresse avec la- 
quelle il parvient 4 garder des couleurs pures en pratiquant les 
mélanges marginalement; la fagon dont il structure une toile en 
forgant la peinture liquide & adopter une forme bien définie, tant 
par son contour (qui peut passer du flou a l’aigu) que par les 
interférences des diverses zones colorées; |’érotisme obsédant 
sous-jacent a ces formes, ces couleurs, et méme leur mode d’or- 
ganisation. Devant les toiles de Morris Louis, le spectateur est de 
prime abord séduit par le méme procédé qui semble donner champ 
libre au flot léger de la couleur. De longs graphismes volontaires 
viennent méme par contrepoint, intensifier cet effet. Mais la cou- 
leur assourdie est assez monotone, il n’y a pas d’intention de 
formes, chaque toile se présente comme une vaste surface plus ou 
moins rectangulaire et assez indifférenciée. Le peintre pour habile 
qu’il soit n’a pas recu la grace: il ne parvient pas a faire agir et 
vivre la peinture; le dialogue ne s‘instaure pas. 


(SANDLER: continued from page 59) 


Audrey Skaling: Fish. Painted wood. 89 inches long, 23 inches high. 
(Ruth White Gallery, New York.) 


Audrey Skaling’s in-the-round, polychromed, carved wcod con- 
structions (she prefers to call them “structural paintings” intending 
each of the four views to be seen separately in a direct axis) are 
composed of interpenetrating, jagged and perforated planes. Based 
on West Coast Indian art, they are abstract totems and regal per- 
sonages. However, the feeling of Skaling’s brightly coloured works 
at the White Gallery is decorative rather than ritual. 


Paris Notes 


John Ashbery 


Morris Louis 

Morris Louis (Galerie Neufville) might seem 
at first like an American disciple of the 
Paris Spasmodic School. But the outlook is 
different. The romanticism iis there, but it 
is apt to be tumed off at any moment, 
leaving the spectator in the position of 
Sylvester the cat, who can walk perfectly 
well on air until he realizes what he’s do- 
ing. One of the many fascinating things 
about Louis is the cold calculation behind 
the romantic bigness and the ecstatic pure 
colours. 

He pours thinned paint carefully over acres 
of unsized canvas. The mat surface ob- 
tained is both brilliant and dull; it seems 
to reflect light obliquely. The resulting 
forms have a strange kind of majesty, like 
isolated palm trees. They also suggest sea 
anemones and “injured fans”. Sometimes 
he merely drops a transparent flag across 
the surface of the painting. Or a myster- 
ious stain develops throughout a picture, 
contaminating all the colours equally. Every- 
thing floats or drifts, but the edges are 
also precise and cutting. 

These paintings happen in anew way. They 
are halfway between accident and arrange- 
ment, and thus closer to the nature of real 
events. 


Chillida and others 

Chillida in his new work at the Galerie 
Maeght continues to elucidate the spatial 
anatomy lesson that preoccupies him. It is 
difficult to explain the fascination his work 
has. One’s first impression is of being 
sweetly overpowered, of a number of at- 
tractive things happening simultaneously. 
The sculptures are hard to look at, and can- 
not be photographed, for their existence 
is in their subtle in-and-out motion, sug- 
gested by the steel or bronze as it assumes 
various forms—imperfect notched arcs, 
heaving planes, runways into space. But 
space is really the matiére of these works. 
It is almost palpable as it cascades from 
plane to plane, moves slowly at the viewer 
with a flowering motion or retreats ob- 
liquely before he can quite seize the shape. 


The smallest works in the show are called 
“Anvils of Dreams”. Chillida says that he 
intends them as designs for a monument 
to poets—"“Poets need anvils for their 
poems. They must strike heavy blows.” 
These are beautiful strong fantasies—half 
seagull, half the wind that it cleaves. So 
is the “Comb of the Wind”, lifting its arms 
eagerly toward the sky. This, the sculptor 
says, is a project for a “monument to the 
wind”—which is seldom silent in San Se- 
bastian where he works. 


We have already seen a few of the “Rum- 
ors of Limits” series. These are nervous, 
sprawling works that seem to have been 
formed by distorting and denaturing a 


metal plane till it begins to exist on many. 


levels. One seems to be watching the 
flowering of a personality. They are rigor- 
ously un-figurative, but they seem arch- 
types of the way things look. There is no 
subject or predicate, but the sentence is 
complete. 

The largest and most important of the 
sculptures is “Abestu Gogora” (Basque for 
“Loud Cry”). An angular sheaf of timbers 
rests lightly on the ground, its mass strain- 
ing into the air. It gives an impression of 


Morris Louis: Winged Hue. 8’ 6” x 8’9”. (Galerie Neufville, Paris.) 


Chillida: Enclume de réve no 1. 1954—1958. 64 cm. (Galerie Maeght, Paris.) 


thistledown lightness because of the extra- 
ordinary way in which the volume has been 
holiowed and mined. Nowhere is it solid: 
the obstinate wooden blocks are always 
giving way to slender crevasses which 
strike deep into the heart of the sculpture. 
It is surrounded everywhere, buoyed up 
by light and air. The “great cry” is one of 
exuiltation. 

Curiously like the spirit of Chillida’s work 
is that of the 18th and 19th century primitive 
Spanish painters at the Galerie Gaveau, in 
the sense that they too remain coolheaded 
during the performance of a highly emo- 
tional task. We cannot guess what their 
feelings were, but we can tell that they 
painted the traditional subjects with a uni- 
form lack of feeling that is affecting—as 
though they realized that additional breast- 
beating on their part would add nothing 
to the mystery of the Immaculate Concept- 
ion, the sorrow of Mary Magdalen. So they 
substitute daintiness and correctness, which 
make their point. Undoubtedly the sub- 
jects spoke for themselves to the public 
for which they were intended. We can 
admire their low-pitched eloquence, the 
delicate gay colour, the quiet exaggerat- 
ions of form which invite comparisons with 
Matisse and which enhance the message 
without mannerism. 


* 


Further aspects of the Spanish temper are 
iMustrated by Jimenez-Balaguer (Galerie 
St-Germain), Puig (La Hune) and Feito (Ga- 
lerie Arnaud). Balaguer’s work has the look 
of the Barcelona school—everything seems 
to have been baked in a kiln or submerged 
in salt water for years. Nothing to delight 
the eye—only livid or brown crusts, some 
studded with a pattern of rusty nails as 
though to ridicule the idea of decoration. 
A Spanish painter who paints in a similar 
style once told me that he was trying to 
put across the idea that “we live in a ter- 
rible world”. Perhaps—but once these 
works are carefully hung in hushed gal- 
leries, even that world seems a little unreal. 


Puig does pleasantly formless ink paint- 
ings—a confused but precise mass at the 
center sends forth shoots and spars; tilting 
the paper gives the whole thing another 
motion. He uses the charm of the manu- 
factured colours to good advantage, espe- 
cially in a large one featuring an exploding 
morass of light blue and bronze. 


Luis Feito shows paintings since 1953 at the 
Galerie Arnaud. The transitional works, if 
there are any, are lacking, and we cannot 
really follow his progress from the early 
linear abstractions—tense white harpstring 
figures on a turbulent ground—to the sim- 
plified tachisme of the last few years. Yet 
even these latter are constructed; the mise 
en page of the two or three thick smudges 
is cleverly managed. One seems to be 
witnessing the middie of an event, the 
rounding of a corner, and they could so 
easily have been static. Unsatisfied, per- 
haps, with the Last Judgment atmosphere 
of these ashen works, Feito has recently 
begun painting in red and black, but the 
colour comes almost as a relief. These are 
his most exciting works to date—full of 
motion without form, depth without per- 
spective, soundiess thunder. They are grim 
and inviting. 


Petievski 


Petlevski (Galerie Laciloche) also proposes 
to explore the actualité of soot, cinders 
and suffering, but he lacks the technical 
élan of Feito. He applies a little gray or 
ocher to the canvas, rubs it off, adds some 
snarled drawing, scores and scrapes the 
canvas, but this terrible imagery remains 
harshly theatrical. 
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San Rafael. (Galerie Gaveau, Paris.) 


Jiminez-Balaguer: Peinture. 1960. 40F. (Galerie Saint- 
Germain, Paris.) 


Luis Feito: Gouache. 1961. (Galerie Arnaud, Paris.) 


Imai: Peinture. Mars 1961. 50F. (Galerie Stadler, Paris.) 


Picasso 


The show of Picasso’s Blue Period (Galeric 
Motte) consisted mostly of minor works 
This was too bad as it is time to look a 
the Blue Period again. There were some 
Collier’s-type portraits in the style of Nonel! 
some ordinary caricatures of louche café 
types, some venemous vignettes of bankers 
and prostitutes. A few of the sketches suct: 
as “Woman Leaning on a Table” and “Jun- 
yer and Picasso in the Tavern” had thai 
strangely urgent tenderness one had been 
expecting. The show was filled out with the 
Tanagra-like bronze figurines of 1945-47 and 
the eloquent and eccentric bronze “Hand 
with a Cuff”. 


imai’s new work at the Galerie Stadler is a 
kind of anthology of paint products and 
avant-garde techniques. He often starts 
with a “fond” of tangled pastel tones that 
suggests Sam Francis—this soon disappears 
under layers of enamel, varnish and chem- 
icals. Everything buckles, blisters, weeps. 
On top of this he sculpts crude recogniz- 
able forms out of pigment, giving the 
whole a “piéce montée” look. The sur- 
prising thing is that Imai often manages to 
bring it off—one enjoys the fresh deep 
colours, the senuous incoherence. 


Choain and Bouchaud 


Two conservatives, the sculptor Choain 
(Galerie Vendéme) and the painter Bou- 
chaud (Galerie André Maurice), manage to 
achieve distinction without attaining to a 
separate personality. Choain suggests Des- 
piau without the saving warmth. His draw- 
ings of nudes, the sure line softened in the 
right places, avoid woodenness and have 
a cold Parnassian perfection. Bouchaud 
suggests Marquet somewhat. His Cédte 
d'Azur and Algerian scenes are drily and 
deftly painted; the figures—people or 
buildings— seem heavier than life, satur- 
ated with milky light. Bouchaud’s original- 
ity lies in this strange, uneasy heaviness— 
which suggests agitation behind the static 
appearance of Mediterranean light, palms, 
white official facades drenched with ‘sun- 
light. 
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Petievski: Inscrit surle parchemin. Dessin. 51x 33cm. 
(Galerie Lacloche.) 
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Choain: Nue. Dessin. (Galerie Vendéme.) 


Hultberg: Man in a Landscape. 1959. Painting. 38'/ 
x 57'2 inches. (Galerie du Dragon.) 


Hultberg 

John Hultberg at the Galerie du Dragon 
offers snapshots of a nightmare world of 
frozen airports, blasted tenement perspec- 
tives, picture windows giving on despair. 
Sometimes the ruins are haunted by a fig- 
ure as rigid and lifeless as they. Or we 
are inside a house hung with pictures (of 
locomotives, flatlands, embracing couples) 
which become confused with the occupants 
and the more or less real view through the 
window. Hultberg is a good painter—his 
gouaches especially are knocked off with 
brio—but one would like to see him en- 
large his horizon, or perhaps forget about 
horizons for awhile. His imagery is affect- 
ing, but like any imagery it must develop 
in order to remain so. 


Mortensen 

After much foggy Abstract Expressionism— 
if only there were another convenient 
term—it is refreshing to come upon the 
sensuous but rigorous drawings and coll- 
ages of Mortensen (Galerie Denise René). 
He strips sensations of impurities and irre- 
levant cross-references and offers only the 
“filet”. This work seems “Abstract Express- 
ionist” even though it relies on straight 
lines and accurate curves. Jacques Las- 
saigne’s reminder is pertinent: “This order 
which has been carelessly dubbed ‘geo- 
metrical’ makes use of none of the known 
figures; it ignores the symmetrical and is 
based on unforeseen, off-balance, extreme 
points of support. These variations of 
rhythms don’t proceed like classic schemas 
of increasing complexity, but as a search 
for simplicity in the essential, the unique.” 
Especially nice are the collages which are 
divided horizontally into two areas of col- 
our, containing two similar, congruent or 
completely unrelated shapes. They suggest 
two musical clefs, a right-hand melody 
which is sometimes reinforced, sometimes 


sabotaged by an accompaniment. The col- 
ours here are wonderfully tender and care- 
fully adjusted, giving an inkling of the 
sensuous world adequately contained by 
Mortensen’s strict architecture. Also good 
are some linear pencil drawings done with 
both hands. They are spontaneous but 
restrained, and the painter has stressed 
this amusingly by carefully going over the 
pencil with yellow watercolour afterward. 
This group is called “After an Evening with 
Antonin Artaud”, who is the last writer one 
would have thought of in connection with 
the drawings—but it would be a dull world 
if everybody reacted to literature in the 
same way. 

A group of silk-screen illustrations playing 
off acute angles and even more acute 
juxtapositions of tone completed this show. 
Mortensen’s work iis satisfying. He puts 
new life into (sorry!) geometrical abstract- 
icn, and in doing so brings it close to the 
“lyrical” kind. He is one of the rare artists 
to realize that this kind of work needs to 
be re-thought and roughed up a little if it 
is not to degenerate into office-building 
decoraticn. 


HH al Pee ae tee Ms cc 
Mortensen: Collage. 1960. 65 x 50 cm. 
(Galerie Denise René.) 


Mortensen: Collage. 1960. 65 x 50 cm. (Denise René.) 


San Martin 

San Martin (Galerie de Beaune) paints vor- 
tices. Loose veils evolving out of each 
other or being sucked into the middle dis- 
tance. Black predominates; often it is 
romantically starred with drops of white. 


Afro: La Fabbrica di S. Pietro. 1959-60. 150 x 200 cm. 
(Galerie de France.) 


Afro: Gouache. 1959. (Galerie de France.) 


Afro 

Afro (Galerie de France) paints brisk happy 
exercises in New York style brushwork. He 
knows how to manceuver the scudding, 
shifting cirrus-like planes, lace them in 
places with bits of black outline, and he 
handles a black-white-ocher gamme with 
sophistication. The paintings are ingratiat- 
ing and “professional looking”. 


Aeschbacher: Rascoiniste. (Galerie Marcelle Dupuis.) 


Aeschbacher 
Aeschbacher makes collages of peeled-off 
posters. Instead of copying Schwitters and 
using an occasional identifiable fragment 
to set off the beautiful composition, Aesch- 
bacher fragments the posters so they be- 
come a kind of pate. They are like Im- 
pressionist passages, with beautiful and 
subtle accretions of colour. Some suggest 
Vuillard’s pink, gray and olive green. Else- 
where he gets handsome effects by using 
paper that had been glued to rusty metal 
and is russet and velvety. Unfortunately 
they also look a little uncertain. One 
wishes he would either renounce compos- 
ition entirely or use it more aggressively. 
(Galerie Marcelie Dupuis) 
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Ruth Francken 


Ruth Francken’s latest paintings ask, once again, the important 
questions about colour. Do colours mean something? Do they mean 
the opposite of what we suppose? Or are they merely another 
disappointing aspect cf a universe in which “everything exists, 
nothing has value”? 


Francken has recently moved from bright aggressive reds and blues 
and well-defined Expressionist forms to new, necessary compli- 
cations of colour and form. The paintings dazzle at first sight. But 
are we to take pleasure in the succulent colours, the rounded 
shapes bursting with light and pulp? Ruth Francken’s answer would 
be a short “No”. 


For the illuminated fountains that surge into these paintings have 
been pcisoned at the source. Only a very foolhardy person would 
be tempted to take his ease in “Le Jardin de Lulu”, which must 
resemble the one cultivated by Rappacini’s daughter. Its colours 
are bright but hard, like those of the “magic gardens” children 
make with chemicals in a bowl of water. The garden is clearly 
marked, “Keep out”. 

Francken in fact says of her work: “I like to use the colours of 
children’s toys, but | intend them to have another connotation.” 
And her work is informed by her poignant awareness of difference 
between the way things look and the way they are. itis a situation 
at the root of all painting and poetry. The fact that the sky is both 
a lovely shade of blue and lacks an echo is taken into account in 
most art. Nordic cities where the houses are brightly painted and 
the interior colours chosen for their therapeutic value tend to have 
abnormally high suicide rates. Colour can do nothing to help us, 
and would not even if it could. 


And yet it retains its fatal attractiveness, its intimation of how 
things would be in “a world of kindness”, in Proust’s phrase. It is 
no accident that Francken has chosen Lulu, the heroine of Wede- 
kind, Berg and Pabst as the theme for her new paintings. Lulu was 
a beautiful girl who had a lethal effect on everyone who approach- 
ed her, not because she was evil but because of the fatal gap 
between her nature—a pure manifestation of Schopenhauer’s “will”— 
and the irrelevant sentimental images her beauty created in the 
minds of others. And so it is with Francken’s world of pure vibrant 
colour, colour that seems lost in a dream of its own beauty. One 
approaches it only at one’s own peril. 


Of the new works, “Le Jardin de Lulu” is the most interesting tech- 
nically. The garden is a wall, there being no question of perspec- 
tives or entering in. The space is shallow, closed and of great 
complexity—as though to call attention ironically to the fact that 
there is no place to go. Everything that belongs in a garden is 
indicated by signs that equal but do not resemble their values. The 
forms are round, pointed, like flattened scrolls—their downward 
tug cannot disguise the fact that the garden, for all its sterility, 
pushes triumphantly upward. The colours, greens and blues out- 
lined by red which bleeds into them, ward off all sensual appre- 
ciation. 

The all-over trellis look of the garden is not typical of Francken. 
Usually her work deals with the relations among a few bold, well- 
defined shapes. Their titles (“Le Lien”, “Group”, “Le Couple”) show 
the fascination that these relations have for Francken. Love and 
hate, attraction and repulsion—everything is viewed as a game of 
weights and counterweights which culminates in impossible marr- 
jiages such as “The Marriage of Heaven and Hell”—one of her 
largest and most important works. Her forms have typically the 
shape of wounds or the objects used to make them. They are not 
on the march—they stay put. They are not static, but their move- 
ment is hampered, as though by a stem or a kite-string. They 
tremble, or shudder. They have been somewhere, or they have 
been visited—and this has made all the difference: wrecked, 
maimed or created them. And all this happens with the benevolent 
approval of the nursery colours. In “Birth of Lulu” we are not certain 
whether the bands of red and white are those of a peppermint 
stick or a bandage. And in “Group of Lulu images” the silent, 
vengeful forms of the three cocoon-like shapes are almost—but not 
quite—submerged in an ecstatic wave of red, salmon and mauve. 
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John Ashbery 


Ruth Francken: Le Jardin de Lulu. 1960. Oil on canvas. 180 x 150 cm. 


“| would like not always to be tragic”, Francken once said rather 
wistfully. If she can be diverted momentarily from her sense of the 
tragic it is only by a “Magic Puzzle”’—but one feels that, like the 
puzzle sclved by Oedipus, it will be a source of future tragedy. 
Nevertheless, the fascinating intricacy of the paintings that bear 
this title offers a kind of relief from the painful intensity of the 
ethers. Intricacy is Francken’s closest apprcach to “le merveilleux” 
In “Magic Puzzle 3” the forms suggest shields cr facets immobilized 
in some mysterious relation to each other by a central hole which 
gathers all the space in the canvas around it, and whose dark 
extremity is flying away from us, like those galaxies which can 
never be seen because they are moving away from the world at a 
speed faster than the speed of light. In this context of mystery, 
the ccolours—ethereal lemon-yellow, blue and rose—can for once 
liberate the sweetness that usually remains Iccked in them. 


“The Marriage of Heaven and Hell” lacks these sumptuous attri- 
butes—its colours are dirty, dull browns and blues, and its formal 
relationships do not crackle with the intensity of the stresses laid 
on them, as they do elsewhere. Nevertheless, this painting has an 
uncrthodox grandeur. The marriage happens in a strangely intimate 
space—the canvas is very long and low for its length. It is roughly 
divided by a diagonal below which tumultuous shapes with “the 
sad variety of hell” reach and surge upward as much as possible 
toward the pale heaven that in turn swoons toward them. Certain 
ef the dark shapes whose élan has carried them higher than the 
others are already bathed in a supernatural glow. The tone is 
rhapsodic, but the execution is sober and restrained. And this 
restraint in such a grand context is curiously touching. For once 
the tragic is absent, replaced by a kind of Hédiderlin-like peaceful 
intensity. The struggle is no longer unequal, and there is much to 
be said in faver of both sides. In this work Ruth Francken has given 
what is best and rarest in her, and it would be surprising if she 
were not forced by her nature to press further along this way of 
felicity which, to her great surprise, she opened before her. 


The Marriage of Heaven and Hell. 1959. Oil on canvas. 180 x 350 cm. 


Group of Lulu Images. 1761. Oil on canvas. 130 x 162 cm. 


Magic Puzzle No. 4. 1960. Oil on canvas. 100F. 


(Ruth Francken’s paintings are currently on exhibit in the Kunsthalle, Diisseldorf.) 


Gualtiero Schoenenberger 


Maria Lupieri 

Sensible aux étranges métamorphoses de 
la nature, la peinture de Maria Lupieri 
n’offre pas de contradictions entre la figu- 
ration et l’abstraction. Tantét dégagée de 
toute référence au réel, c'est au moyen de 
la tache, rongée par de précieuses émul- 
sions, qu'elle nous communique un senti- 
ment trés panthéiste de la vie organique. 
Dans d'autres peintures, l'objet isolé as- 
sume une présence onirique qui révéle le 
cété surréaliste de ce peintre originaire 
de Trieste. (Galleria Montenapoleone) 


Bice Lazzari 


Bice Lazzari préfére une peinture claire, 
crayeuse, dont la surface est sillonnée par 
de légers signes sombres. Un sens de 
espace trés vif s’y allie & une qualité 
sensible de la lumiére. Dans certains ta- 
bleaux de format oblong c’est 4 une image 
se prologeant indéfiniment que cette ar- 
tiste semble particuliérement s’intéresser. 
Dans ces peintures faites de variations 
subtiles et de touches raréfiées, Bice Laz- 
zari n’est jamais banale. Sous l’apparence 
de la casualité, sa peinture laisse deviner 
le contréle d’un sens trés sOr de la com- 
position. (Galleria Pater) 


Bice Lazzari: Image—Témoinage U.8. 1960. Matiéres 
sur toile. 100 x 89cm. (Galleria Pater.) 


Mampaso: Bianco y verde. 1959. Peinture. 92 x 65 cm. 
(Galleria Cadario.) 
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Expositions a Milan, Locarno et Ascona 


Maria Lupieri: Segno della Valcamonica. 1960. Peinture. (Galleria Montenapoleone.) 


Marfaing: Huile. 1960. 60F. Collection Marelli, Ber- 
gamo. (Galleria Apollinaire.) 


Manuel Mampaso 


Né a La Corogne en 1924, Manuel Mampaso 
appartient a l’Ecole de Madrid. Sa peinture 
s‘apparente au courant gestuel. Un geste 
pourtant trés sommaire, qui se déplace sur 
la toile en signes droits et larges, aux 
empaétements assez évidents. Les couleurs 
sont brutales et se limitent a4 de simples 
oppositions bicolores. Les espagnols ont 
connu une mode qui, surtout a la suite de 
la déception causée par la derniére Bien- 
nale de Venise, a été d’assez courte durée. 
Il y a des galeries qui pourtant cherchent 
a s’attacher les derniers peintres dispo- 
nibles de la jeune école espagnole. La 
Galerie «Cadario» ne pouvait plus mal 
choisir pour le début de son activité. 
(Galleria Cadario) 


André Marfaing 


Il y a quelques années, la peinture d’André 
Marfaing (né a Toulouse en 1925) permet- 
tait de faire certains rapprochements avec 
'ceuvre d’aspect dramatique de l’espagnol 
Viola. Peinture sombre, aux brusques ful- 
gurations de lumiére froide, sa dérivation 
baroque semblait assez évidente. Dans ses 
récentes peintures, le cété passionnel de 
Marfaing s’est atténué au profit d’une com- 
position plus rigoureuse. Tout en restant 
sombre et presque monochrome, c’est sur 
la force du signe (plus que sur le contraste 
entre la lumiére et l’ombre) que cette 
peinture semble s’appuyer. 

(Galleria Apollinaire) 


Né en 1878 a Falkenstein (Saxe), Walter 
Helbig a pris part ou a suivi de prés les 
mouvements d’avant-garde les plus impor- 
tants d’Allemagne, depuis le début de ce 
siécle: «Blauer Reiter», «Briicke», «Der 
Sturm». En 1909 il est un des fondateurs de 
la «Neue Sezession» de Berlin. Etabli en 
Suisse dés 1910, il est bientét un des ani- 
mateurs du «Modermer Bund». En 1938 il 
devient citoyen d’Ascona (Canton du Tes- 
sin). C’est sur cette derniére période (en 
particulier sur les années de vieillesse) 
qu’est centrée l’exposition ouverte a Lo- 
carno pendant la premiére moitié d’avril. 
La peinture de Helbig a connu récemment 
'étonnante explosion d’une jeunesse re- 
couvrée: une jeunesse spirituelle qui 
trouve son expression en des tableaux 
trés mouvementés, aux taches effrangées, 
aux demi-tons subtils et tendres. Sollicité 
par des visions cosmiques en 1956, l’année 
suivante Walter Helbig a poussé sa re- 
cherche dans la direction d’une peinture 
de signe, qu’il a ensuite abandonnée pour 
une peinture plus dense et statique. Dans 
ses demiéres ceuvres sont apparues des 
formes architecturales, d’une géométrie 
trés cristalline, qui renouent avec le post- 
cubisme des années ‘30, aussi représenté 
& cette exposition. 

(Locarno, Casa del Negromante) 


Walter Helbig: Archaisch. 1960. 96 x 8 cm. (Casa del 
Negromante, Locarno.) 


L’'Objet dans la peinture 
Cette exposition collective a proposé a 
‘attention du public un courant de l'art 
actuel qui est en train d’assumer une im- 
pertance croissante et qui est souvent en- 
globé sous le nom, d’ailleurs inexact, de 
«néodadaisme». A cété d’un Picabia de 
1918 et d’un Schwitters de 1922, se trou- 
vaient réunies des ceuvres créées apres 
1945, d’un esprit souvent différent. Si I’hu- 
mour cocasse ou féroce dominait avec 
Farfa, Duchamp, Man Ray, Mesens, Domin- 
guez, Oppenheim, Crippa, Baj, Tinguely, 
Rauschenberg, Arman, Persico, Del Pezzo, 
d’autres ceuvres se situaient dans la re- 
cherche d’une beauté nouvelle, en dehors 
du recours aux moyens picturaux tradition- 
nels: Arp, Schwitters, Fontana, Buchheister, 
Nevelson, Malina. La non-peinture offre au- 
jourd’hui un champ d’expériences déja si 
vaste, qu'il faudra bientét créer de nou- 
velles categories pour en classer les pro- 
duits, chargés d’une force de persuasion 
de plus en plus évidente. 

(Galleria Schwarz) 


Enrico Baj: Deux personnages dans une situation 
électrique. 1959. Polymatiéres sur toile. (Galleria 
Schwarz.) 


Daniel Spoerri: La pelote de ficelle. 1960. Montage. (Galleria Schwarz.) 


Crippa: Le poéte. 1960. Liége sur bois. 130 X 162 cm. 
(Galleria del Naviglio. Exposition organisée avec 
le concours de la Galerie Schwarz, agent exclusif 
de I’artiste pour I'Italie.) 


Tinguely: Machine triste. 1959. Montage cinétique. 
(Galleria Schwarz.) 


Danie! Spoerri 

Un des effets du tableau-objet semble étre 
de déposseder l'objet réel de toute signi- 
ficaticn. Nous nous trouvons par Ia a l’ex- 
rémité d’une ligne dont l'autre bout serait 
eccupé par le réalisme illusionniste. Dans 
les montages de Spoerri (né 4 Galatz, en 
Roumanie, en 1930) I’intrusion de Il’objet 
rejcint un aspect inaccoutumé: une table 
entiére couverte d’objets, des poubelles, 
se dressent perpendiculaires aux parois 
de la galerie en bousculant notre sens de 
espace. Et, par comble de I'ironie, ces 
épaves de la vie quotidienne (souvent sor- 
dides) se présentent agencées dans un 
ordre compositif d’une extréme rigueur. 
Ce n’est pas seulement dans I’intention de 
choquer que Spoerri a appelé un de ses 
montages «Est-ce que ce n’est pas un Ma- 
lévitch ?». (Galleria Schwarz) 


Roberto Crippa 
A l'exception d’une grande toile peinte en 
commun avec Brauner, ou le personnage 
de ce dernier se détachait en couleurs 
claires d’une assez curieuse facon, c'est 
exclusivement avec des couches de liége 
et des papiers de journaux que Crippa a 
composé cette suite de collages récents, 
d’une matiére trés riche et d’une indé- 
niable élégance de composition. Si quel- 
quefois cette derniére tend a la figuration, 
en généraie ces collages se fondent sur 
les effets tactiles des matériaux employés. 
Malgré la sombre beauté et l’agencement 
parfait de ces ceuvres, on ne peut pas ne 
pas y déceler la répétition dangereuse 
d’une trouvaille se complaisant dans l’em- 
ploi d’une matiére particuliérement sédui- 
(Galleria del Naviglio) 


Arman: Accumulation d’objets. 1960. Montage. 
(Galleria Schwarz.) 


Vasarély 

il est aujourd’hui assez difficile d’exprimer 
encore quelque chose de nouveau dans 
abstraction géométrique. Les lois de la 
bonne composition, aprés la lecon de «De 
Stijl» et du «Bauhaus», sont devenues 4a la 
portée de tous et trouvent une application 
généralisée dans l'art graphique et la dé- 
coration. L’ceuvre de Vasarély (né a Pecs, 
en Hongrie, en 1908, et résidant a Paris 
depuis 1930) constitue une heureuse ex- 
ception. S’échapparnt au réve idéaliste 
d’une construction valable pour tous et 
pour toujours, ses compositions ménagent 
d’étranges accidents optiques, qui en 
animent la surface en excitant la fantaisie 
de l’observateur. Les meilleures peintures 
Ge Vasarély sont celles qui se limitent au 
blanc et au noir. ll y a pourtant, dans la 
belle exposition a la Galerie «Lorenzelli», 
des compositions polychromes ou apparait 
avec plus d’évidence la grande sensibilité 
de cet artiste, surtout dans la finesse du 
tracé, qui est souvent d’une pureté clas- 
sique. (Galleria Lorenzelli) 


Vasarely: Belletrix Il. 1957—1960. 34 x 41'/: cm. Coll- 
ection Ernesto Bestagini, Milan. (Galleria Lorenzelli.) 


Adriano Figini 


Né & Lugano en 1913, Adriano Figini, avant 
de s’adonner entiérement a la peinture, 
s‘est intéressé avec succes au film d’ani- 
mation et au décor de théatre. Aprés |'in- 
terruption de la derniére guerre, Figini (qui 
entre-temps s’était fixé & Campione d’lta- 
lia) a recommencé a peindre. Développant 
une sorte d’abstraction lyrique aux cou- 
leurs brillantes (dont le point de départ 
est a rechercher dans l’émotion devant un 
paysage), sa peinture a graduellement 


évolué vers l'emploi des matiéres, les 
monochromies aux fortes oppositions de 
lumiére et d’ombres et une intériorisation 
de l’'expression qui constituent un progrés 
remarquable par rapport 4 ses ceuvres 
précédentes. 

(Ascona, Galleria La Cittadella) 


Adriano Figini: Argolide. (Galleria La Cittadella, 
Ascona.) 
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Scanavino: Dans le méme temps. Huile sur toile. 
81 x 65cm. (Galleria del Naviglio.) 


Emilio Scanavino 

La peinture de Scanavino subit une évo- 
lution trés lente qu’il n’est pas toujours 
aisé de déceler d’une exposition a l'autre. 
Pourtant en observant bien ces toiles, qui 
s‘échelonnent le long de ces quatre der- 
niéres années, on peut suivre l’abandon 
progressif des rappels figuratifs (des ap- 
paritions en forme de squelette, des «fe- 
nétres» et des «colonnes» de lumiére) pour 
une écriture plus dégagée, s’inscrivant 
dans l’espace toujours plus vide du ta- 
bleau. (Galleria del Naviglio) 


Livio Marzot 

Le monde figuratif de Marzot est d’une 
singularité assez particuliére pour un jeune 
artiste (il est né prés de Varése en 1934) 
qui est a sa deuxiéme exposition person- 
nelle. Des présences humaines, réduites a 
un tronc cylindrique surmonté d’une téte 
en forme de flamme ovoidale, dialoguent 
avec de sombres surfaces rectangulaires 
et le gonflement menagant d’un nuage oc- 
cupant toute la partie supérieure du ta- 
bleau. Malgré leur origine figurative, ces 
formes sont crdonnées avec une étonnante 
économie de moyens. La peinture de Mar- 
zot est réduite 4 une gamme trés restreinte 
de couleurs: bleus, blancs, gris. Son dessin 
est délié et fin. A mi-chemin entre la figu- 
ration et l’abstraction, ce jeune artiste nous 
propose une peinture de contenu (souvent 
de poignantes obsessions) ot une certaine 
atmosphére métaphysique nous apparait 
renouvelée. (Salone Annunciata) 


Livio Marzot: Changement de saison. 1960. Peinture. 
30 x 40 cm. (Galleria Montenapoleone.) 


Jorge Piqueras 
La présence simultanée d’un godt pour 
Vimagerie rutilante et généreuse et du 
besoin d’un ordre compositif rigoureux a 
toujours été le propre de la peinture de 
cet artiste péruvien (né a Lima en 1925). 
Dés ses premiéres expositions en Italie, en 
1957 et en 1959, le dualisme de sa peinture 
se manifestait dans des compositions ex- 
plosives, peintes a la nitrocellulose sur 
fonds d’aluminium. Les formes déchique- 
tées, aux couleurs brillantes et nettes, 
semblaient découpées dans du papier, 
grace a une technique minutieuse et un 
peu froide. L’art de Piqueras subit un pro- 
fond changement a partir de sa _ partici- 
pation trés remarquée a la derniére Bien- 
nale de Venise, ou il représentait son pays 
avec Emilio Rodriguez Larrain. C’est le dé- 
veloppement de cette derniére phase de 
la peinture de Piqueras qu’on peut appré- 
cier actuellement a Milan. Le godt du con- 
traste s‘y est fait plus subtil, par une pein- 
ture savamment travaillée se fondant sou- 
vent sur le rapprochement de surfaces 
brillantes et mates. Dans des espaces vides, 
pour la plupart noirs, des formes plus ou 
moins géométriques sont suspendues au 
gré de rythmes divers. Dans ces dermiéres, 
contrastant avec l’ordonnance sévére du 
tableau, se meut une matiére en ébullition, 
aux chétoiements mystérieux, d’un effet 
déroutant et inattendu. On pourrait repro- 
cher & ce peintre, qui se sert des possi- 
bilités de sa propre technique avec un 
virtuosisme étcurdissant, un penchant trop 
marqué pour la préciosité et un certain 
barcquisme de la forme. 

(Galleria Lorenzelli) 


Piqueras: Luna negra. Peinture. Collection Ernesto Bestagini, Milan. (Galleria L orenzelli.) 
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Artistes grecs 

Bien malin qui pourrait aujourd'hui deviner 
ou retrouver l’origine ethnique d’un artiste 
a travers sa peinture. Nombre d’expositions 
permettent présentement de vérifier cette 
notion caractéristique de l’art actuel: son 
internationalisation. Puisse ce fait apparem- 
ment plus réconfortant que déplorable de- 
venir réellement le signe de la création 
d'un langage artistique universel. 


Qui pourrait dire, entre autres exemples, 
que les artistes grecs contemporains pré- 
sentés par la Galerie Saint-Germain, font 
une peinture ou une sculpture spécifique- 
ment grecque, autrement que par les con- 
sonances de leurs signatures? Les toiles 
lyriques, gestuelles, enlevées avec beau- 
coup de souffle et de conviction, sans nul 
vain esthétisme, dans un registre noir brun 
blanc trés franc, de Molfessis, le meilleur 
peintre de l’ensemble sans doute, pour- 
raient 6tre tout aussi bien d’un américain 
ou d‘un francais. La luxuriance des larges 
accents virgulaires de Touyas, la fantaisie 
d’écriture graphique de Gaitis, le baro- 
quisme de Caniaris, dont les recherches 
d’une troisiéme dimension en peinture, ou 
d’une synthése spatiale du peint et du 
sculpté valent encore plus par les inten- 
tions que par les résultats obtenus, la pré- 
ciosité ingénieuse de la nouvelle maniére, 
& nouveau plus structurée de Prassinos, ne 
sont pas des marques de fabrique propres 
& des créateurs hélléniques. Un autre 
peintre, Nikos, qui se voue a une sorte de 
nuagisme distingué, ou le sculpteur Cou- 
lentianos, adepte dans ses bronzes d’une 
conception un peu trop rationnelle, ana- 
crhonique par sa méthode constructiviste, 
de la forme, offrent des travaux encore 
moins originaux. Un autre sculpteur, Philo- 
laos, auteur de monumentales — par leur 
style hiératique et grave, non par leur for- 
mat, trés raisonnable — armures de métal 
inoxydable, trés vivantes, animées d’un 
présence tendue et dense se révéle un 
tempérament attachant par sa force d’af- 
firmation, sa rigueur, et ses qualités d’in- 
vention, qui ne relévent jamais, comme 
c'est trop souvent le cas dans ce domaine, 
du bricolage, et du traficotage de maté- 
riaux. 


Pichette 
Les tableaux récents de James Pichette 
illustrent bien les inclinations d’un certain 
goat actuel, épris d’immédiateté, de rac- 
courcis graphiques, de vitesse, de synthése, 
toujours désireux d’aller droit a l’essentiel, 
soucieux d’efficacité, expressive en un mot. 
Ecrits trés librement, avec une légéreté, 
un plaisir d’évoluer avec un pinceau sur 
une toile évident, tracés en noir généreux, 
rehaussé de couleurs claires et vives so- 
nores, jouant bien avec le blanc du fond 
et les vides, ils montrent, souvent sur des 
thémes d’équivalences, comme dans le trés 
bon morceau intitulé «The Bridge», une 
étape décisive dans |’évolution d’un pein- 
tre conscient de ses moyens, qui sans 
négliger l’équilibre de la composition a 
trouvé une maniére pius déliée, dont la 
vivacité fait le charme. 

(Galerie Henri Bénézit) 


Matégot 

La tapisserie, art majeur, trop peu prati- 
quée aujourd’hui, en raison sans doute, de 
la cherté de son prix de revient, compte 
avec Matégot son seul vrai peintre-carton- 
nier, qui se consacre entiérement a cet art 
difficile, renaissant de ses cendres, mais 
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M. Matégot: Astéroide. Tapisserie d’Aubusson. 
177 X 117 cm. (Galerie La Demeure.) 


trop rare sur les cimaises, et souvent jus- 
qu’‘ici congu dans un esprit un peu trop 
déccratif dans un registre trés limité. Avec 
Matégot, auteur de compositions aux. vi- 
brations trés fines, aux passages de cou- 
leurs trés subtils, grace & une juste con- 
cepticn du métier, exercé non en «peintre 
qui fait 4 I’eccasion des cartons de tapis- 
serie», mais en expert du tissage capable 
de peindre avec de la laine, de créer 
directement en termes de lissier, la tapis- 
serie retrouve enfin de nouvelles lettres 
de noblesse, qui nous font espérer voir 
plus souvent, et en plus grand nombre, 
d’autres ceuvres originales, d’un niveau 
élevé, dans les galeries et chez les collec- 
tionneurs. (Galerie La Demeure) 


James Pichette: The Bridge. 1960. 162 x 130 cm. (Galerie Henri Bénézit.) 


Pelayo 

Pelayo, lui, ne saurait renier ses origines 
espagnoles. Bien qu'il ait assoupli les 
structures de ses toiles, et qu’apparemment 
il cétoie l’informel par sa technique, il 
réalise toujours des quintessences de pay- 
sages, morceaux de terre castillanne re- 
crées par le souvenir, par l'empreinte dans 
la mémoire de son amour du sol natal, qui 
semble d’abord survolé, puis 4 mieux re- 
garder fouilllé par une sorte de géologue 
habité par une nostaigie tenace. Ayant 
beaucoup gagné en densité, en cchérence 
organique, en richesse de vibration dans 
la couleur, dont le registre, auparavant 
voué aux cores, s’étend maintenant a des 
rouges sombres, des roses émouvants, et 
des verts presque noirs trés substantiels, 
s8 peinture témoigne actuellement d’un 
sens beaucoup plus profond de |l’écorce 
picturale, compacte et qui révéle toute sa 
beauié dés que I’ceil s'est accoutumé a la 
iumiére sourde qui en émane. Dans la mai- 
trise de cette écorce picturale a |l’éclat 
mat, toujours savoureuse sans nulle com- 
plaisance, il a trouvé les termes d’un véri- 
table langage, moyen d’expression d'une 
sobre plénitude, 4 la mesure de sa source 
d‘inspiration. (Galerie Synthése) 


Bertini 


ingénieux illustrateur (ce mot 4 défaut d’un 
autre, exprimant mieux les correspondances 
plus étroites qui peuvent s’établir dans un 
travail de ce genre bien compris) de po- 
émes de Jean-Jacques Lévéque et de Jean- 
Clarence Lambert, Bertini, n'est en rienncn 
plus un peintre abstrait. Avant tout semble- 
t-il, inventeur graphique, — ses toiles ne 
sont-elles pas finalement de grands des- 
sins (ce n’est pas la une critique)? — il 
exprime dans un langage ou le geste et 
la tache ont la part belle, des déchaine- 
ments d’énergie naturelle (particuliérement 
dans «Symbole de Zeus», volcanique amon- 
cellement noir), d’orageuses visions apo- 
calyptiques, et on ne sait quels cataclysmes 
planétaires, dans des tableaux ov le noir 
transparent projeté 4 profusion domine et 
crée une atmosphére inquiétante, un peu 
grimacante, a l’accent assez emphatique 
parfois, dont le dynamisme est indéniable. 
Trés dramatique, sa peinture, baroque, 
souvent dotée d’un certain pouvoir de 
choc, donne un peu l’impression de repré- 
senter des décors ou des scénes de catas- 
trophe d’un thé&tre de la nature boule- 
versée et, de l'homme hanté par la des- 
truction. (Galerie du Fleuve) 


Marcelle Brunswig 


L’exposition de Marcelle Brunswig, fait re- 
monter le temps bien plus encore, non 
seulement parce qu'elle est composée de 
toiles tout a fait figuratives, portraits, pay- 
sages, et natures-mortes au charme frais, 
émanant d’un ensemble peint avec un mé- 
tier sans faiblesse, mais surtout par son 
style, visiblement hérité de Cézanne, le 
Cézanne limpide des aquarelies, et de 
cubisme dont on pouvait penser que l’in- 
fluence ne s’éxercait plus guére aussi 
directement. (Galerie René Drouet) 


Bertholle: Peinture. 1960. 6M. (Galerie Roque.) 
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Pelayo: Orographie Castillane. (Galerie Synthése.) 


Gianni Bertini: Symbole de Zeus. 1961. 


Marcelle Brunswig: Les bateaux. Huile sur toile. 1960. 
(Galerie René Drouet.) 


Bertholle 


Dans le concert actuel, assez baroque, a 
dominance informelle par les moyens utili- 
sés sinon toujours par l’esprit, l'ceuvre de 
Bertholle, a laquelle président des soucis 
plus exclusivement plastiques qu’expres- 
sicnnistes, nous parait par sa mesure et 
son équilibre, un peu anachronique, pres- 
que classique. On retrouve dans ses gou- 
aches récentes les accords de viirail de 
ses toiles, les conflits de forces modérés 
qu'il prendre pour thémes, et aussi tou- 
jours la marque d’un esprit trés cartésien 
qui intervient pour tempérer les effusicns 
et canaliser les élans. Les dessins, a partir 
de paysages, cu recréation d’aprés un 
theme de paysage, ou pures compositions, 
plus rarement, mcntrent plus de fantaisie, 
de liberté et semblent, indiquer comme 
certaines gouaches d’ailleurs, un assou- 
piissement notable d’une maniére techni- 
quement irréprochable, mais qui donnait 
matiére a déplcrer naguére, un certain 
manque d’imagination et d’esprit d’aven- 
ture. (Galerie Roque) 


Kolos-Vary: Peinture. (Galerie de l'Ancienne 
Comédie.) 


Groupe 

Parmi les groupes, il convient de signaler 
celui de la Galerie de l’'Ancienne Comédie, 
composé avec un souci Icuable de cohé- 
rence, dans le sens de la peinture la moins 
embarassée d’afféteries a la mode et d’élé- 
ments extra-picturaux, littéraires ou philo- 
sophique, dans laquelle I‘homme se livre 
tout autant que le peintre. Choisis avec un 
rare discernement se montrent ainsi a leur 
avantage, dans une atmosphére de sin- 
cérité réconfortante outre des artistes 
justement réputés comme Kolos-Vary, Zack, 
Poisset, Marie Raymond, Jeanne Coppel, 
des jeunes attentifs a l’accent juste et 
épris de densité, comme Virilio, Marez- 
Darley, Paviowski, Chaminade, dont les in- 
effables quintessences de paysages soni 
remarquables par leur résonance vraie, 
parmi quinze peintres estimables. 


Thépot 
L’austére géométrie de Thépot détonne un 
peu a I’heure présente ou la peinture a 
cessé de se faire a la régle. Mais ses 
gouaches, harmonies jansénistes de noirs, 
de gris et de vieux rouges, composés par 
grands aplats disposés sans monotonie, 
cutre qu’elles représentent un style dé- 
passé, ne laissent pas d’étre impression- 
nantes par la tension interne qui les anime. 
Reste a savoir ou la géométrie ménera 
leur rigoureux auteur. 

(Galerie Hautefeuille) 


Mubin 


ll serait facile devant les toiles de Mubin, 
non seulement I’un des meilleurs peintres 
turcs actuels, mais l'un des plus intéres- 
sants parmi les informels que l’on peut 
trouver a Paris, l'un des plus «peintres» 
comme on dit, d’entre les peintres, d’invo- 
quer l’orient, le sens de la couleur des 


Thépot: Peinture. (Galerie Hautefeuille.) 
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miniaturistes, l’intelligence des vides et du 
geste des calligraphes ottomans. Ce sont 
la des traits qui figurent peut-étre dans sa 
peinture, 4 l'état sous jacent, mais ne 
sauraient la définir. Il est certes capable 
d’enlever, en quelques nerveuses griffures 
étourdissantes de brio des toiles aux cou- 
leurs suaves et raffinées malgré lui, et qui 
pour é6tre apparemment réussies, ne sont 
pas ses meilleures, plus nerveuses, plus 
lyriques, & l’accent plus profond, dans les- 
quelles il sait dépasser sa facilité, et af- 
firme, particuli¢rement dans des trajets 
gestuels affectifs peints presque sans ma- 
tire avec des rouges brulants qui lui sont 
propres, un trés vivifiant sentiment d’exis- 
ter, temoignant d’une nature de peintre 
qui a trouvé l’expression de sa maturité. 
(Galerie Lucien Durand) 


Zack 

Bien sur, aussi, on pourrait qualifier Léon 
Zack de peintre slave; les qualités prétées 
traditionnellement aux artistes d’Europe 
orientale ne sont pas absentes de ses 
tableaux. Mais ses toiles récentes, ex- 


Zack: Peinture. 


posées a la Galerie Jacques Massol, sont 
surtout exemplaires par leur dépouille- 
ment, par la lecon qu’elles donnent de 
peinture grave et profonde faite avec ce 
que I’on peut vraiment appeler le minimum 
de moyens, puisqu’elles se composent 
uniquement de grands espaces, mais sub- 
tilement et combien richement vibrés, a 
peine accentués par une tache un peu 
plus sombre, un trait plus marqué, points 
d’orgue en suspens dans une atmosphére 
sereinement blanch&tre, limpidement gris- 
4tre, ou ineffablement brune, de musique 
intérieure spirituelle aux échos puissants. 
Zack trouve ainsi la force dans la finesse, 
la chaleur dans le calme. Apparemment il 
n'y @ presque rien sur la toile, et pourtant 
il se passe quelque chose, quelque chose 
de trés important l’apparition d’une pré- 
sence, d’une présence nue, sans masque, 
qui s’expose 4 nos yeux, dans une lumiére 
de crypte romane, qui plonge dans un 
bain de fraicheur dés que l’on mis cette 
peinture sur le plan contemplatif ou on 
doit la situer pour la voir et la sentir 
comme elie doit étre vue et sentie, aux 
antipodes certes de l’expressionnisme. 


Moser 
La peinture de Moser, elle aussi, est l’ex- 
pression d’une présence naguére terrible- 
ment angoissée, toujours en conflit avec 
elle-méme, alors exprimée en brun gris 
noir avec d’incessants repentirs, et qui 
vient de découvrir la couleur, de s’ouvrir 
a la couleur, de s’‘abandonner un peu au 
bonheur grave d’en user sans frein et sans 
tabous. Le geste est aujourd’hui beaucoup 
plus libre et détendu, la respiration plus 
du tout oppressée, la matiére moins com- 
pacte, l’ensemble laisse émaner une im- 
pression de vitalité et de chaleur humaine 
trés communicative. La vigilance, la cons- 
cience exigeante du métier, qui caractéri- 
saient ce peintre, sont toujours 1a, mais 
elles ont trouvé & se manifester dans un 
registre beaucoup plus ample et plus riche. 
Moser semblait faire jusque |a la peinture 
d’un 6tre enfermé en lui-méme, possédé 
par un sentiment d’impossibilité de com- 
muniquer, paraissant maintenant plus heu- 
reux de vivre, il réalise des toiles récon- 
fortantes ou s’extériorise une réelle joie 
de pouvoir communiquer. 

(Galerie Jeanne Bucher) 
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Tavernari: Bois sculpté. 1960. 55 x 40 cm. (Galerie Paul Facchetti.) 


Niéva 

Autre peintre méditerranéen au tempéra- 
ment attachant, a la fois romantique et 
naturaliste, Francisco Niéva est aussi de 
ces peintres a la recherche d’une figuration 
non-figurative, si l'on peut dire, qui choi- 
sissent dans le dictionnaire de la nature, 
les formes, les mouvements et les rythmes 
qui les touchent le plus et en font les élé- 
ments majeurs de leurs tableaux. Ses der- 
niers, exposés a !a Galerie de I’Université 
(A.G.), inspirés par I'Andalousie, ses pay- 
sages, ses jardins et ses foules, remar- 
quables par leur lyrisme, leur animation, 
leur justesse d’accent, fougueux, chaleu- 
reux, avec une pointe parfois de baro- 
quisme, intervenant un peu comme un pi- 
ment, justifient parfaitement ses «notes 
pour un jardin», publiées il y a quelque 
temps dans une revue, ou il pouvait écrire 
ces lignes trés significatives de sa pein- 
ture: «Ciels clairs, tunnels de laurier, som- 
bres cyprés de Grenade, chemins de 
pierre, formes organiques et individua- 
lisées, devenez des signes vivants, faites- 
vous visages pour que je puisse raconter 
votre anecdote et la mienne, celle d’un 
homme qui passe et meurt parmi les choses 
qui meurent et passent.» 


Panafieu 

Présentée dans le cadre précieux de la 
Galerie Présence des Arts, voué en ce 
moment par ailleurs 4 des trés beaux 
bronzes du Louristan, exemples d’un juste 
emploi de la matiére & recommander aux 
sculpteurs modernes trop épris de la fer- 
raille, l’ceuvre de Panafieu semble une 
allégorie de la finesse de sensibilité et de 
touche. Equivalences naturelles, impres- 
sions aériennes, paraissant souvent telles 
de chatoyantes robes de plumes, subtile- 
ment dégradées, dans des gammes déli- 
cates, vert limpide, ocres tendres, bleus 
célestes, ses toiles ont le défaut de leurs 
qualités: elles manquent pour 6tre tout a 
fait convaincantes d’un rien de virulence, 
d’une petite étincelle animatrice. 


Dubuis 

Avec Dubuis, peintre de la Galerie Craven, 
le collage prend des dimensions autres 
que celles du divertissement artistique au- 
quel se complaisent souvent mants créa- 
teurs a la recherche d’une détente salu- 
taire. Par la somptuosité des matiéres 
employées, l’agencement intelligent des 
plages colorées délimitées par les ciseaux, 
le rythme qui leur est conféré, ils com- 
posent un ensemble vibrant et riche qu’on 
ne regarde plus comme un joli travail ma- 
nuel, mais comme une bonne exposition 
de peinture, en oubliant la nature ingrate 
d’un genre habituellement mineur. 


Cairole et Freyburger 
On trouve aujourd’hui de nombreux trés 
jeunes peintres non-figuratifs, signe de 
entrée dans les moeurs des nouveaux 
langages picturaux, encore pratiqués, il y a 
seulement dix ans par des artistes che- 
vronnés qu’on pouvait assez facilement 
recenser et d’embiée, par trés peu de 
jeunes. Les toiles distinguées de Ivan 
Cairole, et de Christian Freyburger, le pre- 
mier amoureux de la composition rigou- 
reuse et de ia belle matiére poétique, le 
second fin tachiste trés habile, montrent 
bien deux des principaux chemins qui 
peuvent fasciner les nouveaux peintres a 
la recherche de leur voie. II reste pour ces 
deux artistes racés, a faire le principal: se 
trouver eux-mémes et peindre selon leur 
nature, en engageant beaucoup plus d’eux- 
mémes dans leurs tableaux. 

(Galerie Cave) 
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New York Notes 


Roland F. Pease, Jr. and 
Dore Ashton 


Michaux 


Henri Michaux is a poet who finds in the 
act of painting elements quite inexpressible 
through words. Writers are haunted by 
music; it can say so much more than they 
can. Music transcends the limits of verbal 
description, it soars through realms imposs- 
ible to catch in phrases, touching depths 
more ineffably profound than the reaches 
of philosophy or poetry. Music is meaning- 
ful to the soul, lucidly so, never obscure. 
The flash of recognition is there, even to 
the obtuse. Rhythm is what one feels in 
Michaux, syncopation, the displacing of 
regular metrical accent. The French poet's 
abstract ink drawings, recently shown at 
the Cordier & Warren Gallery, are rhythms 
on paper, black-and-white cadences that 
rise and fall soundiessly, like unspoken 
poetry, Michaux’ own versifying, where 
the onrush of accents and pauses provokes 
untold meaning. Quick, impulsive; calli- 
graphy on the wing: everything is in mo- 
tion, a race against time, a beat to each 
composition. Most have been created 
within the past decade and are unfamiliar 
to Americans (Michaux, now 61, has only 
been attracted to painting since 1950 or 
so). Some bring to mind Pollock’s splatter- 
ing but without the master’s exuberance. 
These are gentler, closer to the hallucin- 
atory whimsies of Klee; they are more 
controlled inwardly. Little black birds beat 
wings against a migrating flock; indeci- 
pherable animals prance across a cave 
wall; there seems to be a garden and the 
sea and the night, their evoked mood 
measuring life in varying values of a poetic 
tempo. Apari from inks, Michaux also ex- 
hibited watercolours—pale, washed-out, 
nervous; these fluid explosions of pastel 
were born of tissue-thin membranes, wavy 
in liquified atmosphere. Also shown were 
some Michaux mescaline drawings, pro- 
duced under that drug’s influence—fascin- 
ating whirlwinds of the mind, the brain 
narcotized, detached, the hand free to 
inscribe vibrations at once exquisite, pain- 
ful, almost unbearably sensitive. 

a4 FF 


Van Day Truex 


Van Day Truex has recently travelled through 
Europe, mainly Italy and Spain, and his 
realistic wash drawings, occasionally touch- 
ed up with sepia and colour tints to lend 
warmth, were exhibited at Carstairs Gal- 
lery. Truex is an accomplished draftsman. 
As a tour conductor, he (meritoriously) 
does not press too hard. You come through 
his extensive travelogue without that gag- 
ging headache easily developed in too 
many cathedrals. Truex never leads you 
into unseemly dives. He is a circumspect 
man of probity. His impressions of man- 
kind are infinitesimal: it is man’s buildings 
and temples and towns that loom large. 
Observed against vast oceans and skies, 
these monuments to one on-looker seemed 
proportionately ephemeral and lost. In 
Spain, Truex paints out turrets of Segovia, 
flatlands of Ciudad Rodrigo, the baroque 
spires of Santiago de Compostella; in 
France, glimpses of Chatel-censoir; in Por- 
tugal, Obidos and Lamego; in Bavaria, 
Nieder-Aschau; and in Italy stops are made 
at Volterra, Siracusa, Elba and, finally, 


serene Rome. 
a. FP. ae 
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Michaux: Ink Drawing. 1960. (Cordier-Warren Gallery.) 


Boardman: January 1961. Oil on canvas diptych. Each panel, 60 x 54 inches. (Stephen Radich Gallery.) 


Boardman 

Seymour Boardman paints as if he were 
inside a latticed arbor, looking out through 
leaves and vines onto a sun-drenched yard 
beyond. His large abstract oils, recently 
on view at the Stephen Radich Gallery, 
were presided over by an impressive dip- 
tych, each panel a viable entity of its own, 
the ensemble a complex vision of light 
and air and space and colour vying for 
breathing-room amid a tangle of speckled 
greenery. Boardman’s art comes in dis- 
located snatches. A swathe of lavender 
deepens to purple. This is up high. Over 
there a prism of chartreuse breaks through 
dense overhang. Those patches of orange 
and yellow appear to be trumpet vine and 
honeysuckle. Blinding sunlight is relieved 
by cool halcyon blue filtering into fleecy 
clouds. A pleasant place for drowsy medi- 
tation, the summery atmosphere is gentle 


and cool and quiescent. 
Ree. D. 


Field 

Frances Field’s abstract narrow horizontal 
oil, “Dark Dialogue”, seems to be a low- 
ceilinged rented room on Back Street, the 
scene of a dead love affair. The lights are 
dim, window curtains blow inside out, the 
air is murky, a blue haze curls upward from 
his cigaret, and she lies brooding in a 
corner out of sight, waiting for a decision. 
The painting is abstract, true; but the mood 
is explicit: womanly, subdued, too well- 
mannered for explosive passion, slightly 
soap operatic. “Offering”, No.1 and No. 2, 
could be the next day, a rendezvous of 
sunny smiles, bravely controlled lips, polite 
colours at war in disguised peace. Other 
pastels and crayons, at the Esther Stuttman 
Gallery, are abstract impressions of emo- 
tional motion in space: “Tightrope”, “Sus- 
pension”, “Ascension”, “Descent”. Forms of 
yellow and lavender and orange are con- 
sidered by “Ritual”, triangular powder 
puffs. “islands”, No. 1 and No. 2, are not 
solids in water; rather, watery forms mov- 
ing along the silken folds of a peignoir. 
“Play” No. 1 is characteristic of Frances 
Field, butterflies daintily skimming suburbia; 
and “Mirage” is a feminine leaf out of 


Matisse’s book. 
R. F.P. Jr. 


Evert Lundquist 

Like other recent expressionists, Evert 
Lundquist handles figurative motifs with 
considerable freedom, even dipping into 
abstraction now and then. The Swedish 
painter, in his first New York exhibition at 
the Little Studio, proved to share a number 
of traits with American counterparts. 

For one thing, Lundquist is an entirely tac- 
tile painter. His canvases are loaded with 
thick masses of oil paint, manipulated to 
stress the relief of his strokes and their 
direction. 

For another, Lundquist’s figures are em- 
bedded in the thick p&te, and are handled 
as if they were a continuation of it. The 
material itself—rose to ochre in hue—is 
more important to him than the articulation 
of forms. 

Also, like certain American expressionists, 
Lundquist avoids depth, keeping every- 
thing on the immediate surface. This insis- 
tence on the equal weight and disposition 
of everything makes for considerable mono- 
tony. 

Lundquist is without question an agile 
painter, intimately acquainted with the 
properties of his materials, and willing to 
exploit them boldly. But his absorption in 
the process of piling up paint robs his 
paintings of inner light. Luminosity of pig- 
ment gets lost beneath the burden of multi- 
layered strokes. 


D.A. 


(Stuttman Gallery.) 


Lundquist: Still Life (The Draperies). 33 x 36 inches. 
(Little Studio.) 


Golub: Boxer II. 1960. Lacquer. 48 x 42 inches. (Allan 
Frumkin Gallery.) 


Leon Golub 

Enthusiasts of the “new image of man” 
have been unstinting in their endorsement 
of Leon Golub’s paintings. They regard 
him as the embodiment of moral rectitude, 
the ideal transmitter of the pathos and 
tragedy of modern life. 

| regret to say that Golub’s exhibition at 
the Frumkin Gallery did little to convince 
me that the so-called new image is indeed 
the ideal mode for conveying modern 
tragedy. The solitary figures dominating 
Golub’s canvases are an unsatisfactory 
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Frances Field: Suspension. 1960. Pastel. 30 X 21'/2 in. 


coupling of ancient imagery (the colossal 
Roman gladiators of the late period above 
all) and contemporary techniques. 

Boxers, horsemen and fallen athletes are 
rendered in massive bulk, conventionally 
outlined against a background. The sallow 
grounds, crusted and eroded, are equated 
with the interiors of the figures—a rather 
obvious way of suggesting the inroads of 
environment on human life. 

If the scabby reddish and orange suspen- 
sions of loose forms within the figures are 
intended to suggest corrosion, they fall 
short. On the contrary, these waxy coag- 
ulations of colour form abstract entities 
that do little to illuminate the “tragic” pre- 
dicament of the defeated personages. 

| think the paintings are mannered, over- 
blown and obvious. As Jean-Paul Sartre 
recently wrote, the real crime for a con- 
temporary painter is not to sit in a room 
facing a concentration camp and paint 
compotiers, but to paint concentration 
camps in the same spirit of research as if 


they were compotiers. 
D. A. 


Callery 

Mary Callery writes the alphabet iin brass 
and steel. Her 26 new sculptures at Knoed- 
ler’s run the gamut from Arty to Zounds! 
She started, apparently, with actual re- 
presentations of ABC, but these turned 
into symbols and it’s just as well because 
they are explicit enough without being 
another jot more so. Mrs. Callery is a 
clever calligraphist, she is an adroit artisan, 
and she limits herself to the Fine Arts 
coterie by exploiting this gimmick. None 
of her decorative pieces measure over 15 
inches (although in four cases—A, B, O and 
S—the letters ran away with her and these 
are shown in larger, not necessarily better, 
scale). They are not interesting as signs or 
symbols. They spell nothing but décor. 
Some stand on tripods, some affect tassely 
whiskers, some curl upward from a coil, 
question marks dance, strips involute 
around each other, sprouting antennae that 
reach desperately for a captive. Many have 
no front or back, seemingly no up or down; 
they might do well spinning on tumtables 
or twisting at the end of ceiling wire. X 
shoots extensions into space indiscrimin- 
ately. V sends one searching for an equally 
meshy 8. The bejewelled Y resembles a 
strand of fake pearls. And C, significantly 
the first letter of this American-born artist's 
surname, writhes in frustration. 


R. F. P. Jr. 


Callery: X. 1960. Brass and steel. 10°/s x 11'/s inches. 
(M. Knoedler & Co.) 


Bertoia: Untitled. 1960. Stainless steel. 
83'/: inches high. (Staempfli Gallery.) 


Fechin: Bearded Old Man. 16°/« X 12°/« inches. 


(Hammer Galleries.) 


Browne: Primavera. 1961. 72 x 52 inches. 
(Grand Central Moderns.) 
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Bertoia 
Harry Bertoia’s recent sculpture at Staempfli 
Gallery was abstract, untitled, and dismay- 
ing. A large honeycomb network of golden 
rods dominated the display, countless deli- 
cate wires on-the-loose racing across each 
other dementedly until their ends stump 
out as red globules or sapphire or amber. 
The motion of this piece is horizontal; an- 
other works vertically; both stand on four 
pipe-legs and are as beautiful, glamorous 
and meaningless as Lord & Taylor window- 
dressing. So much virtuosity, so much ex- 
pended energy and skill, so what. Bertoia’s 
sculpture is commendably diversified. Stand- 
ing on four bent legs are two huge loops 
of green wire, coiled like those Slinkies 
that have a compulsion to fall downstairs. 
Another piece stands erect, on a thin pole, 
and from its hub radiates a sunburst of 
metal wires, too pretty for anything. There 
is an upside-down ice cream cone, of hol- 
low gold, the scoop of solid-gilt placed 
wrong-end-to; off which another sort of 
cone appends, bent in half, the entire ob- 
ject perhaps eight feet tall. Still another 
Bertoia original concentrates on four bronze 
pipes, stacked the way a nightclub stacks 
two chairs, innumerable wires shooting up 
and down from that central seat section— 
when you trail your fingers over these 
phalanxes of wire you hear the wail of a 
steel band. From one inclined pole stain- 
less steel clusters cascade in a veritable 
Roman fountain: everything glistening, 
scintillant; sculpture that reminds you of 
those expensive Christmas wrappings you 
exclaim over, say you must save, but then 
don’t know what to do with and in the 
rush forget. 

R.F.P. Jr. 
Fechin 
Nicolai Fechin was a Russian-born artist 
who died in 1955 at the age of 74 out in 
California, a man who devoted his life to 
art and who was mainly appreciated for 
likenesses he did of theatrical personalities 
and littérateurs (D. H. Lawrence, Mabel 
Dodge Luhan, Willa Cather). A drawing of 
Lillian Gish appeared in the Fechin Retro- 
spective at Hammer Galleries and succinctly 
caught that lady’s prim elegance. Unfort- 
unately Fechin lived about 100 years be- 
yond the time when he might have achiev- 
ed wide recognition. His work, distinguish- 
ed by noble draftsmanship and feeling, did 
not speak to, or for, his time. It would 
have appealed to Victorian armchair ro- 
mancers, as did Kipling and Stevenson 
and, later, Conrad—good storytellers paint- 
ing pictures of far-off places delicious to 
savor with head on antimacassar. Fechin 
travelled a lot. His figurative and animal 
studies, his landscapes, really in very banal 
colourations, tell of stereotyped life in the 
Mojave desert, Mexico, Java, Bali and, God 
forbid, even Hollywood. Everything looks 
slightly Slav. Painting portraits no doubt 
kept Fechin alive and in his observations 
of humanity there is a lifelike quality, 
compassionate and somehow touchingly 
naive. 

R.F.P. Jr. 
Byron Browne 
Bravura, brio and virtuoso technique. But 
to what end? In Byron Browne’s current 
paintings at the Grand Central Moderns 
Galleries, his perennial weaknesses are 
even more apparent, for he has elected to 
give his personal interpretation of various 
classical motifs. 
Primavera is a pretty wench in a golden 
light, with the typical curly Browne strokes 
worrying at her locks. Moses appears in 
an éclat of whitish light, his beard tumbling 
mightily in the elaborate strokes Browne 
so early mastered. And so on down the 
line with the painterly tricks Browne loves 


repeated in each painting. His pictures a-e 
as ornamental as his very ornamental sic 1- 


ature. 


Goldblatt: The Window. 1960. Oil on canvas. 30 x 
32 inches. (Peridot Gallery.) 


Joel Goldblatt 


Schooled in the Cézanne tradition, Joel 
Goldblatt in his first one-man show at the 
Peridot Gallery moves somewhat away from 
the logical reductions of the 19th-century 
master. 

His flower and tree studies are consistently 
posed in generalized blue and green 
forms, heightened by blackish shadows at 
their edges. Leaves on a branch become 
vague green shapes, set off from their blue 
background by the rough black shadows. 
The hint of a window frame doesn’t add 
to the structural soundness of what are 


essentiaily oversimplified schematizations. 
D.A 


Koenig 

John Koenig is a young German-born artist 
whose figurative paintings at the Fulton 
Gallery were Gothic horror tales guaran- 
teed to repulse. Had the Marquis de Sade 
been a Sunday painter, these oils, gouaches 
and drawings might have been the result. 
The scene is a Germanic House of Usher. 
The characters register one emotion: eye- 
popping horror. The manner is academic. 
Koenig spins grisly program notes about a 
poor devil entering a hangman's noose, 
another confronting a skull, tortured lovers, 
a hideously explicit rape, other sexual 
abominations and an obscenity aspiring to 
be “After Goya’s ‘Saturn’”. 


R. F. P. Jr. 


John Koenig: After Goya’s “Saturn”. 46 x 64 inches. 
(Fulton Gallery.) 
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Landuyt: Présences Immobiles. 1960. Oil on board. 
54 X 38 inches. (Albert Landry Gallery.) 


Landuyt 

Octave Landuyt’s new paintings at the Al- 
bert Landry Gallery were unpleasantly 
schizophrenic. First, the Belgian paints so- 
called “Essential Surfaces”, painstaking 
examinations of organic matter in horribly 
close-up focus—cells, wings, coral rock, an 
insect, the eye, vegetal sun; then he paints 
so-called “Immobile Presences”, subtitled 
“Petrifaction”, that is to say, the process 
cf converting organic matter into stone. 
Not to be confused with putrefaction, be it 
noted, although there is something rotten 
here. Landuyt uses surreal and fantasist 
techniques, repellant rather than enchant- 
ing. This is his privilege but such attitudes 
need to establish contact with an environ- 
ment of medicine, not art. True, he creates 
paint surfaces that are feats of virtuosity; 
but the most deft human hand is nothing 
against the photographic lens when it 
comes to blown-up cellular structure. Lan- 
duyt’s studies in mixed media of a bird, a 
sea urchin, a butterfly, a fish are less pre- 
tentious and have the merit of frank ob- 


servaticn. 
R. F. P. Jr. 


Gérard 

Rolf Gérard is a man of the theatre, well- 
known for his stage and opera settings. A 
former German doctor who gave up prac- 
tice after the war and now devotes full 
time to design and painting, Gérard’s ex- 
hibition of oils at Wildenstein was colour- 
ful, rather tame, what one might expect. 
No lack of dash, chic and glamour. There 
were, however, certain other lacks. Still 
lifes absorb him—a bunch of grapes hugely 
look across Antibes harbor to a small light- 
house, citrus fruits gaze at Manhattan from 


olf Gérard: Coq de Bresse. (Wildenstein Galleries.) 


the wrong side of the Hudson River. Floral 
studies interest Gérard, too, splashy blooms 
set off by theatrical backdrops. Nudes 
figure. And a very stylish rooster posed 
as cock of the walk, an aggressively virile 
type ruffling his feathers glossily as if to 
prove himself. 


@. F. P. de. 


Miré: Femmes et fillettes sautant 4 la corde dans 
la nuit. 1954. Oil. 25 x 14 inches. (Peris Galleries.) 


Calder and Miré 


Alexander Calder and Joan Miré were 
made for each other. On entering their 
joint exhibition at Perls Galleries, the visitor 
was greeted by a Miré rug, woven at Au- 
busson, its cheerfully blond surface trailing 
down a couple of steps, alive with sportive 
Miré figures and (lovely inspiration) plunk- 
ed upon the rug were several small Calder 
standing mobiles, a-dance with gaiety, al- 
most beckoning the viewer to come on in, 
see, look at us, side by each, perhaps 
together we mean something different from 
what we have meant alone. This entente 
cordiale set the keynote and was more 
than lived up to by the show’s endlessly 
inventive juxtapositions. Mirdé’s oils ranged 


Calder: Blanc de blanc. 1960. Metal. 50 x 54 inches. 
(Perils Galleries.) 


from 1924 to the present, Calder’s work 
covered the past decade. The two artists 
have been friends for years, admirers of 
each other's work, and it is unlikely that 
one has exerted any conscious influence 
on the other. What was so interesting to 
observe were linear similarities and plastic 
correlations: a shimmery Calder mobile, 
such as “Blanc de Blanc”, little snowy 
metal wings hanging from a wire, rotating 
so gracefully as an entity yet each com- 
ponent part pulsating with an individual 
life of its own—this Calder invention of 
1960 faces, across the room, Mirdé’s “Femmes 
et Fillette Sautant a la Corde”, a 1944 oil, 
in which a game of tick-tack-toe is scrawl- 
ed on the sidewalk, maybe hopscotch, 
hard by crayon lines of a star and an up- 
sidedown question mark and a mountain 
range resembling a fever chart, and a 
jumprope flying between a jeune fille akin 
to a Jimmy Durante cartoon and a stern- 
eyed Steinbergian lady whose legs are 
constructed of Calder-wire and whose frus- 
tration is that she yearns to be a strung-up 
mobile. Looking from the Calder to the 
Miré, back and forth, their separate magic 
increases. How delicious, this unpremed- 
itated discovery of a new route into the 
heart of each master, whose basically be- 
nign philosophy appears to be sagacious 
jollification and whose greatness hinges 
on unerring craftsmanship in the control of 


simple line through friendly space. 
R.F.P. Ir. 


Duca: Survivors. 1960-61. Bronze. 38 inches high. 
(Downtown Gallery.) 


Duca 

Alfred Duca was given a guest exhibition 
of sculpture and related drawings by the 
Downtown Gallery, his first one-man show 
in New York. What distinguished it was 
Duca’s use of a new Polystyrene Foam 
Vaporization process—a label probably 
efficient in a descriptive sense but vile in 
every other. This form of metal casting was 
originated by the Boston sculptor after 
years of experimentation. It would be a 
pleasure to say the results justified all that 
labor. Unfortunately, Duca’s “revolutionary” 
carving in foam seemed to add little depth 
er conviction; indeed a kind of superficial 
facility overwhelmed his pieces. “Crucified 
Man” is posturing sculpture, elongated-man 
nailed stylistically to a board in obvious 
discomfort. “Pegasus” is a horse of swirly 
wings and lashing tail and not much inner 
drive. “Adam” is a skeletonized form. of 
potential power, none of it realized. The 
smaller-scaled bronzes (a stallion, a trick 
horse, a bell ringer) fall into conventional 
molds. &.. FO. Ie. 
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K. R. H. Sonderborg 


Sonderberg’s first appearance in New York 
at the Lefebre Gallery was as swift and 
vertiginous as his paintings. More than 
half the exhibition was completed a few 
weeks after his arrival in New York. The 
rest were not very cid either. 

Time, Sonderborg says, is not for him the 
time of the watch. It is, judging from his 
monochrome paintings, a kind of dizzying 
speli of action set off by spells of inaction. 
His paintings, brushed on in a great access 
of speed (or would the word be inspir- 
ation?) bespeak a nervous, but rhythmical 
temperament. 

Some sepia and red creeps into Sonder- 
borg’s recent work, but essentially it re- 
mains a compendium of graphic signs in- 
dicating accelerated rhythm and clashes of 
form. | liked particularly the ink drawings: 
batallions of signs tramping across the 
paper; or needle-fine lines oscillating in 
musical sequence. | think Scnderberg could 
be called a natural draftsman; one whose 
creative energy is given to the sudden 
release nct only of visual perceptions, but 
of intuiticns having to do with pulse, music, 
dance, the tempo of the city. D.A 


yy 


Sonderborg: February 17, 1961/20.15— 20.58/New York 


New Sampling 


The New Gallery exhibits random samp- 
lings from its stock of modern masters, 
with no special show scheduled for the 
remainder of the season (its last was the 
Kandinsky in February). Entering the gal- 
lery in early spring, one waiked directly 
into a 1939 Matisse drawing of a noble 
woman, seated erect at table, hands folded. 
Along the walls were ranged a Klee water- 
colour of a poetic figure (1933) whose head 
was outlined as a pink circle, eyes two 
blue dots, mouth a red blob, body blue 
zig-zags, and magic everywhere. Another 
Klee, 1916, was torn between cubism and 
surrealism, a wonderfully animated woman 
ef violet and yellow and tawny eruptions. 
Kirchner’s “Mountain Valley With Huts”, a 
1918 Fauvist landscape of Davos, Switzer- 
land (purple mountains, blue haystacks) 
faced Feininger’s 1953 “Village”, disparate 
cubes juxtaposed interestingly, their tex- 
ture speckled, almost collage-like in plas- 
ticity, muddied browns at the base seem- 
ing to be cobblestones threading beyond 
houses mid-center to irregularly blocked 
slabs of sky and sun above. Nearby was 
another Feininger, a moving 1941 charcoal, 


(Lefebre Gallery.) 


Kirchner: Mountain Valley with Huts. 1917-18 
(The New Gallery.) 


“Old Gables”. Also displayed were a 1921 
La Fresnaye cubist portrait of a man (oval 
head, rectangular eye, block nose, circle 
mouth, planted amid blue blocks and white 
geometrical forms); an early Kandinsky; 
and antithetical sculpture by Degas and 
Ernst. 

R.F.P. Jr 


Dufour 


Bernard Dufour’s new paintings at the Al- 
bert Loeb Gallery indicated that he has 
come through the phase of abstraction he 
was in two years ago, at his last show 
here, and his present concer is a semi- 
abstract view of the figure. This Parisian 
romantic is obsessed by a world of erotic 
women: nudes of alabaster, nudes of pink 
flesh, nudes of dismembered limbs, bul- 
ging bellies, floating breasts, rippling 
rumps, swollen hips, arching torsos, some 
supinely receptive, some falling-falling in 
falling-dreams, then reclining languorously, 
in faceless anonymity, in headless necked- 
ness, in Rubensy ribaldry, in stupefying 
carnality, spiritual sensualists groping for 
God in bed. Dufour is groping, too, with 
endlessly varied objectification, searching 
canvases for the everlastingly satisfying 
femme fatale (it may just be that she does 
not exist): by finding one part of her, he 
loses another before being abie to relate 
this disjointed attitudinizing segment to 
that. Dufour has invited upon himself a 
doomful game of psychoanalysing plastic 
exteriors to interpret for his soul-in-search 
the essence of luscious fragments of amour. 

R.F.P. Jr. 


Dufour: Plusieurs. 1960. 763/s x 51'/2 inches. 
{Albert Loeb Gallery.) 


Brauner: Petites annonces. 1757. Collage and en- 
caustic. (Bodley Gallery.) 


Brauner 

Victor Brauner was given a retrospective 
exhibition (1932—1959) of his paintings, 
encaustics and drawings at the Bodley Gal- 
lery. Draftsmanship is Brauner’s glory com- 
bined with imaginative powers incredibly 
fertile, endlessly inventive. His language 
is full of mythological imagery and atavistic 
argot. The unspoken vocabulary is Freudian, 
a tongue familiar to Chirico, Klee, Dali, Ernst, 
et al. The 42 Brauner pieces shown at 
Bodley afforded a fresh perception of 
Brauner, a deceptively sly and poetic in- 
dividual. “Prophecy” is a hauntingly Dali- 
esque pencil drawing wherein a comatose 
man on a bench, apparently sightless, 
points his index fingers at a tongue-lashing 
cobra, magic beams of light x-raying from 
his fingertips as snake-mesmerizers. A dis- 
membered hand holds a phallic symbol, a 
bone attaches itself, a genii hovers, and in 
the background is enshrined a giant eye. 
This was drawn in 1932 and aptly termed 
prophetic—Brauner had an ineluctable hor- 
ror of losing his eye; twelve years later 
he did, when an object was hurled and 
his eye put out. Psychic supernormality 
pervades all Brauner’s work. Occult courts 
should claim him a favorite, he knows that 
world better than ours. “The Tragic Story 
of Mr. K” was drawn in 1935 when Brauner 
shared a studio with Tanguy. !t is based 
on Kafka’s “Metamorphosis”. Nine small 
panels of Mr. K, the hollow man, each self- 
sufficient alone, the nine-lives a summation 
of human vacuity, ranging from skeleton to 
armor to facade to harlequinade to dis- 
integration. Much of Tanguy’s hallucinatory 
power is here. Brauner, like Kafka and 
other seers, sometimes conceives of man 
as an insect. In 1954 he painted a con- 
frontation of a cat and bird, sprouting a 
hatpin tongue and unique appendages, 
hovering above a man-bug. That same year 
he created a series of fantastic bird-insect- 
creatures of mordant humor and child-like 
charm; and small waxes of geometric play- 
fulness. In 1944 he executed a series of 
encaustics, haunting, shadowy, white-line 
chalk figures, similar to those doodles a 
child arcs with a finger onto a befogged 
windshield. Some watercolours and gou- 
aches, done in pre-Dubuffet 1941, have that 
textural surface so scratchily disturbing. A 
1936 ink drawing maps the psyche, adom- 
ed with a decal. A 1941 drawing iis of Eve 
whose streaming hair turns into an evil 
snake. A 1942 drawing, “The Triumph of 
Doubt’, places a Picasso head ona pedes- 
tal adjacent to a nude whose double-head 
emanates from one Ubangi neck, images 


Brauner: The Tragic Story of Mr. K. 1933. Oil. (Bodley Gallery.) 


fixed into place by a severe Greek temple. 
A 1943 drawing, “A Monument for Sculp- 
ture”, depicts an alarming female nude, 
equipped with a pair of Siamese-twin legs, 
listening with a conch shell ear and seeing 
all through Brauner’s obsessed glass-ball 
eye. “L’Oeuf Dialectique” opens three egg 
shells to expose Connaissance, Matiére, 
Vie, a delicately drawn 1944 work. The 1946 
“Sun and the Moon”, in coloured inks, 
characterizes a man with a fish body, one 
eye marked “Lune”, the other “Soleil”, 
opening and shutting. Perhaps most recent 
is the 1959 collage and encaustic “Petits 
Annonces”, with annunciation innuendoes 
requiring a sharp eye to properly appre- 
ciate. And perhaps Brauner’s most disturb- 
ing portrait is the 1938 view of a lady with 
four eyes, two tongues, one nose: a shock- 
ingly surrealist, wonderfully dizzifying sight. 

R. F. P. Jr. 


B. Arnold Kayser 


At the Pietrantonio Gallery, B. Arnold Kay- 
ser shows abstractions. For the most part, 
they are thinly painted yellowish back- 
grounds over which the painter throws 
networks of curving dark lines. The swing- 
ing lines, suggesting sails, are unrelaied 
to the whole. D. A. 


Pogzeba 

Wolf Pogzeba rhapsodizes on the subject 
of U.S. western wildlife. The 24-year-old 
Denver artist, in his first one-man show in 
New York at the Leonard Hutton Galleries, 
works in oils, pastels, woodblocks and he 
draws. This is another last round-up of 
buffalo and bison, plenty of roamin’ in the 
gloamin’ and very much at home on the 
range. Pogzeba is a conservationist at bot- 
tom. Also a conservative. His paintings of 
natural history are successful as decorative 
illustrations. 


Pogzeba: The Round-Up. Pen and ink drawing. 
(Leonard Hutton Galleries.) 


Marcel Cardinal: Yellow Totem 
(Feingarten Galleries.) 


David 

Don David is an Oregon-bom action painter 
whose new canvases at the Camino Gal- 
lery bristle with Hans Hofmann’s exuberant 
brushstrokes, and no wonder: on inquiring, 
it turns out David studied with the great 
teacher once upon a time. In “Aegean 1” 
there’s a central block of purple resting 
on a cobalt triangle, two forms held in 
place by surrounding sloppily-geometrical 
shapes of mauve, yellow, gray, rust, splash- 
ed on with much painterly gusto, and 
working better than “Aegean 2”, a con- 
fusion involving a white ellipse around 
which orbits a ball of yellow curled up in 
a red circle, both figures tensely tugging 
at a dark ribbon-slash whose function is to 
pull the whole thing together but it doesn’t. 
There are two black-and-white workings- 
out, obviously bringing to mind Kline but 
lacking his subtlety. Some of David's other 
abstract expressionism conjures earlier de 
Kooning and Hartigan obsessions, plus as- 
sorted other colourists of the New York 
school. His drawings and watercolours are 
often done straight from nature. They pro- 
bably are useful as studies from which to 
make the leap into oils. He is at his most 
original here, capturing sunny yellow, 
grassy green, earthy tan, fruity orange, 


blossomy fuchsia, aerial white. 
R. F. P. Jr. 


Don David: Aegean No. 2. 1961. (Camino Gallery.) 
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Pierre Courtin 

Pierre Courtin, presented fully for the first 
time in New York at the Lefebre Gallery, 
is deservedly considered France’s most im- 
portant engraver. Courtin, who has deve- 
loped an idiosyncratic technique involving 
deep cutting in the plate and a special 
printing process, can suggest in his small 
formats an authentic monumentality. His 
forms have the grace and charm of an 
intimate master, but they acquire, in their 
deep relief, a sculptural largesse unequall- 


ed by other graphic artists. 
D. A. 


Tom Doyle 

A first one-man show by a young experi- 
menter, Tom Doyle, held at the Allan Stone 
Gallery, included large wood constructions 
bolted together with the rough-and-ready 
technique of the log-cabin builder. Doyle’s 
materials are rugged hunks of unfinished 
wood (sometimes with the hatchet marks 
apparent) which he twists into ungainly 
circular formations. They are essentially 
linear, circumbscribing simple involuted 
spaces, and because of their heavy mater- 
jals, rest uneasily in the confinement of a 


gallery. 
D. A. 


Jose Bartoli 

Gouaches and small oils by Jose Bartoli at 
the Roland de Aenile Gallery were mostly 
abstract, often delicate in colour—moss 
greens, mauves, roses and yellows—and 
classically cubist in conception. The sur- 
face in a few of the smaller gouaches was 
sometimes covered over with a light wash, 
so that forms beneath glowed through ap- 
pealingly. D. A. 


Alfred Wunderwald 


Born in Diisseldorf and presently a resident 
of Switzerland, Wunderwald offers his first 
one-man show in New York at the Ange- 
leski Gallery. He is interested in how dif- 
ferent materials contribute to form. In a 
painting on metal he uses the glint of the 
background to set off hard, thickly-painted 
diagonal forms. In another on white board, 
he allows the bluish white to serve as a 
tympanum against which jagged greens 
and mauves, applied with the palette- 
knife erupt. Still other paintings incorpo- 
rate symbolism, with lizard-like and bird- 
like shapes set in steely rigidity against 
darkly scrubbed backgrounds. It is hard to 
tell exactly where Wunderwald’s main pre- 
occupations lie. D. A. 


Alfred Wunderwald: Number 6063. Oil on buriap. 
(Angeleski Gallery.) 


Kenneth Noland’s new abstract work at tie 
André Emmerich Gallery looked like his 
old work only there seemed to be more of 
it—more colour, more canvas, more scope, 
and more targets. This is the season tor 
targets and Noland takes careful aim at 
many, but he doesn’t always hit the bulls- 
eye, invariably centered mid-canvas. in 
“Bloom” there’s a green central ball around 
which concentric bands ripple toward outer 
edges like those watery patterns made on 
the lake’s surface by hurling a stone from 
shore; a blue circle, a larger white sphere, 
then yellow, then white, melting ultimately 
to a wavery sky-blue. “Cycle” works out 
from a red center to gray, white, plain 
canvas, then black, then canvas-canvas- 
canvas. “Blush” metamorphoses from its 
central brown ball to white, blue, white, 
yellow, white and then, yes, blush-pink. 
“Easter” is an orange, white, green and 
purple rounded egg minus the basket. 
“This and That” are two mammoth wheels, 
one with an orange hub, one blue, and 
they spin in rainbow hues along a seven by 
14-foot canvas, due for a careering blow- 
out on the next revolution. R. F. P. Jr. 


Kenneth Noland: Alliance. Oil on canvas. 1960. 69'/ 
X 69'/2 inches. (André Emmerich Gallery.) 


Franco Garelli 

Working in a familiar “informal” idiom, 
Franco Garelli falls all too easily into its 
international clichés. His exhibition at the 
Parma Gallery—his first in New York—com- 
prised mostly welded iron sculptures. They 
were rough-edged, deliberately fragment- 
ary, and often balanced precariously (on 
purpose of course). What is disturbing 
about this sculptural method is the glori- 
fication of sloppy technique. Garelli’s sur- 
faces are joined insensitively; his jagged 
forms cut imprecisely; his final image too 


dependent on fortuitous associations. 
D. A. 


John Opper 

Serenity pervades John Opper’s new paint- 
ings at the Stable Gallery. He dyes his 
colours deep into his canvases, allowing 
gradations of light to appear as if filtered 
behind a screen. 

When there are definite shapes, they tend 
to resemble estuaries resting calmly far 
out into the sea. Opper lightens their 
edges slightly to define the forms, but 
never breaks the overall unity of his sur- 
faces. Occasionally, the paint is applied in 
thicker layers, as in a deep orange-to-red 
composition in which a dark green bar 
below suggests the horizontal quiescence 
Opper always favors. 

Opper’s simplicity of shape and his uner- 
ring sense for restrained but eloquent col- 
our harmonies give these paintings the 


peculiar poise that distinguishes them. 
D. A. 
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Fry: Dancing Figures |. Oil on canvas. 20 x 24 inches. 
(Durlacher Bros.) 


Fry 

Anthony Fry is an Englishman who lives 
part of the year in Italy and whose oils of 
dancing figures were recently shown at 
Durlacher’s. To dance means to perform a 
rhythmic and patterned succession of move- 
ments. This commonly is done to music. 
Fry's definition of dancing neglects the 
music but pretty much fits the above de- 
finition. He does not, however, envision 
dancers two by two. His dancers come in 
groups. And they are not having a very 
good time. They are unmerry and wretch- 
ed. They are also naked. Dark tribesmen 
emerge from gray shadows, surrendering, 
arms upraised. Moody groups, their eyes 
downcast, angularly gesticulating, mill about 
in nacreous mists. There are yellow sun- 
bursts. Sweeping fires occur. The bluey 
ocean overwhelms occupants of an open 
boat. Clusters of humanity retreat in end- 
less snowy marches from Moscow. One 
Biblical group shudders at a burst of re- 
velatory light, illuminating the canvas mid- 
center, hands vaguely suggested, fingers 
groping as vague digits, an Atomic Age 
reply to Gustave Doré’s illustrations for the 
Old Testament. This onrushing mob flees 
the San Francisco fire, or Hiroshima, the 
group’s sorrow shared, attitudes protective, 
the blind guiding fellow sufferers along an 
indistinguishable path under cruel skies, 
across unceasing wastes of land, the 
struggle of the homeless aching for a com- 
prehensible deity to worship. In this ex- 
pressionist welter of bared breasts and 
gnashed teeth, it is uplifting to come upon 
a sun-streaked group of handmaidens (the 
muses?) dancing like Degas figures in 
suffused golden light, supplicating the un- 
known. R. FP. Jr. 


Miller: Portrait of a Man. 1952. Gouache. 
(Zabriskie Gallery.) 


Jan Miiller 
A small retrospective of gouaches and 
watercolours executed between 1950 and 
1954 by Jan Miller was held at the Zab- 
riskie Gallery. Miller, whose early death 
cut short his development of expressionist 
painting, was working during the period 
represented on a series of gouache heads. 
The colour is chalky—white and pale 
ocher—and the forms seem inspired by an 
odd combination of Nolde-like expression- 
ism and Picasso-like classicism. Except for 
a few decidedly expressionist (in the Ger- 
man tradition) landscapes, the exhibition 
displayed only the limited range of what | 
cannot help but believe to be an unre- 
solved series of experiments. D. A. 


Polish Painters 

Six Polish painters were chosen for a re- 
cent group exhibition at the Galerie Cha- 
lette, the first of its kind in America. Their 
work was wondrously free from Pollock or 
de Kooning imitativeness and demonstrated 
that Polish art has been flourishing since 
World War II. From the other side of civil- 
ization, these artists have been expressing 
esthetic freedom in widely divergent 
styles. Ample proof that totalitarianism can 
regiment whatever it pleases except the 
human spirit. That divine spark is blessed 
with a habit of going underground and 
creating whatever it pleases, waiting out 
the laws of brutish regimes that laughably 
sanction acceptable art. Unofficial art 
knows better. Perhaps the most familiar 
name to Americans would be Henryk Sta- 
zewski, a founder of the avant-garde group 
“Blok” and chief editor of its review, 
pretty much the current dean of abstract 
Polish painters. Friend of Mondrian, van 
Doesburg, Vantongerioo, and Arp, Sta- 
zewski is a cubist in their Malevitch-trad- 
ition. Three examples of his lyrical work 
are white-on-white; other colourful geo- 
metrical forms jockey for harmoniously 
angular position. He is 67 and lives in 
Warsaw. Jonasz Stern, 57, lives in Krakow 
and paints more fluid geometric forms, 
harking back to the traditional panache of 
Polish romance and gaily patriotic national 
colours. The other four artists are much 
younger, and whatever rich inheritance has 
sustained Stazewski and Stern has been 
cruelly denied these young men. Their ab- 
stract paintings contain certain elements of 
cubism but stripped of their elders’ purity, 
lyricism, romance. These canvases are 
tortured, anguished, colourless, painful, 
equations of the oppressive lives they 
have lived cut off from the rest of the 
world. Stephan Gierowski, a leader in Po- 
land’s post-war abstract art (which has 
certainly burgeoned since the 1956 blood- 
less revolution), paints landscapes of the 
soul in dirty-brown colours resembling the 
drab Polish countryside seen from a plane, 
marked by an occasional black band (road? 
canal? airstrip?); some seem outlines of 
hazy farmland; one is a redly horrifying 
bloodbath. Bronislaw Kierzkowski creates 
textured compositions that represent noth- 
ing but themselves, crud from a junk-heap, 
pebbles and wire tied together in an in- 
finitely complex cat’s cradle, smeared with 
plaster and globby paint—a remove from 
the burlap-and-tin school of art but not 
Dada; just life’s grubby catch-all. Jerzy 
Tchorzewski paints electrifying oils. Light- 
ning bolts and thunderclaps thrust and 
withdraw jaggedly like a poke in the ribs. 
The fourth painter, 31, is Jan Lebenstein, 
represented by figurative paintings—one 
seems to be coagulated blood and sand, 
another is laid out on graph paper skelet- 
ally, a few phantasmagoric figures might 
be maps, and several way-out gouaches 
outdistance the Grand Guignol in project- 
ing the beautifully terrible. R.F.P. Jr. 


Feininger: Architecture II. 1921. Oil. 39'/: x 21 inches. 


Feininger: Factory at Night. 1952. Oil. 18 x 22 inches. 
(Both photographs, courtesy Willard Gallery.) 


Lionel Feininger 

City structures were a rich source of in- 
spiration for Lionel Feininger. From among 
his numerous studies of Paris and New York, 
the Willard Gallery selected a group of 
32 paintings, drawings and woodcuts that 
ranged from 1909, when Feininger worked 
in a burlesque expressionist style, to 1955, 
one year before his death, when he re- 
examined the New York skyline with a 
simplicity verging on abstraction. 

The exhibition stressed Feininger’s range. 
It included not only the familiar faceted, 
rectilinear paintings, but a number of dry, 
irregular drawings in which Feininger sug- 
gested the quivering, rumbling and vibrat- 
ing atmosphere of the city. Parisian chim- 
ney-pots rendered in both a tremulous 
summary manner and in a severe classical 
manner, and the Brooklyn Bridge studied 
within its city context, and as an isolated 
monument, provide the comparisons that 
show the exent of Feininger’s visual in- 


quiry. D. A. 


Cardinal 

Marcel Cardinal applies thick brushfuls of 
colour to the canvas, often limiting strokes 
to a four-sided unit. This solid red perhaps 
is set afloat on seas of green, yellow, black, 
blue. Rather like opening your eyes under- 
water and goggling at an inexplicable 
block of red cement, or a lady’s bathing 
shoe distorted by smarting vision, or the 
missing member of a bloody corpse; or, on 
surfacing, did you just imagine the whole 
ghastly thing? Cardinal likes cardinal-red 
and stresses it like a trademark. He is a 
Canadian who calls New York home al- 
though he sojourns part of each year in 
southern France. He skin dives. His ex- 
hibition of abstract paintings, at Feingarten 
Galleries, displayed proficient use of solids 
against liquids, deepwater colours diffused 
by sunlight. In the end, however, like the 
art of skin-diving, it seemed to the non- 
cognoscenti, faddist. R.F.P. Jr. 
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Munford 


This question is coped with by Munford 
(Galerie Lara Vincy) whose brilliant gou- 
aches use bizarre elements without letting 
them take over. Rubber-stamp outlines of 
animals, stencilled alphabets and numbers, 
old handwriting—they have the look of a 
rebus overtaken by a thunderstorm. One 
is a scribbled-over house containing two 
disks around which hares race. Impossible 
to say why, but this goofy conception is 
as satisfying as a good cigar. Another—a 
brown waste stamped with innumerable 
elephants—puts Leconte de Lisle definit- 
ively in the shade. None of this is at all 
whimsical. It is terribly serious. Munford 
has discovered new substitutes for ideas, 
new kinds of expressiveness. 


Robert Munford: General Multiplication. 
(Galerie Lara Vincy.) 


Robert Munford: Hitch Hike. (Galerie Lara Vincy.) 


Phillip Martin: Affiche élémentaire. 99 x 77 cm. 
(Galerie Fricker.) 


John Opper: Untitled oi! on cenvas. 1960. 76 x 68 in 
(Stable Gallery, New York.) 


Greco 

Emilio Greco, a Sicilian-born sculptor who 
lives in Rome, exhibited figurative sculp- 
ture of bronze, silver and artificial stone, 
at the Contemporaries. Greco conceives 
graceful female nudes and heads that are 
sensuous. In the Italian vein, they are 
recoco and very academic. A woman in 
Greco's eye is lithe, lissome, sweet, shapely, 
well-mannered, now modest, now brazen, 
modishly coiffed, affecting mannerisms of 
charm and style, the eternal female at her 
studied best. In short, he idealizes the 
feminine form. As a consequence, his well- 
executed pieces seem, like so many cap- 
tivating charmers we soon tire of, shallow 
and superficial. His drawings are effective, 
quick lines & la Matisse that adroitly create 
@ mood. R.F.P. Jr 
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Emilio Greco: Grande Bagnante III. Bronze. 67 in. 
high (detail). (The Contemporaries.) 


Passlof 

Patricia Passlof showed abstract express- 
ionist paintings at the Green Gallery, re- 
vealing hers to be a sensibility of dulcet 
taste. Miss Passlof swirls on patchy colours 
in “He Fra”, an inviting glade close to 
Monet’s water lily pool, a sweet-water 
spring where heather blows amid common 
grasses and vetch and skunk cabbage. 
“Two Winters” cover a blue ground with 
slithery white ribbons, yellow currents, 
turquoise meltables, green wriggles. “Spin- 
ning Web” fuses those Easter egg pastels 
that Guston so mellifluously used to cross- 


Patricia Passlof: Untitled. (Green Gallery.) 


hatch. “Atheneum” is a literary ode of 
morocco-bound leather-browns and streaky 
greens tugging against an undertow of 
lively blue interstices. “Ida’s Fan” is a 
multi-coloured mess she’d do well to turn 
in for an air conditioner. Smaller oils 
breathe easier; passionate feminine gasps 


of colour—lilac, aquamarine, amethyst. 
R. F. P. Jr. 


Michel Rodde: Jeune gens. 1960. 36'/s X 283/« inches. 
(Findlay Gallery.) 


Rodde 

Michel Rodde’s first one-man show in Amer- 
ica was held at the Findlay Gallery. This 
French painter wavers between realism 
and impressionism though certain oils 
loosen up sometimes into more modern 
brushwork (as in a still life of an orange, 
pears, a compote, and an engagingly- 
painted mussed table cloth). Unmussed is 
Rodde’s usual picturesque view of nature— 
seascapes of the rocky Brittany coast (red 
sails in the windswepi; green sails, flappy 
flags); a romantic cottage small; views of 
Sienna, formal gardens, rainbowish skies. 
“Bouquet Carré” is a flower arrangement 
that Redon might have started and van 
Gogh half-finished and it suffers from pret- 
tiness. Figures appear. Some scrabble 
over rocks and “Jeune Gens” tells the 
poignant story of a boy and girl on a bench 
where he, very gauche, stupidly pokes his 
index finger into the hole made when she 
nervously clutches her fist on a crisply- 
chaste orgendy lap. R. F. P. Jr. 
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Piccolissimo cartello rose. 1960. 75 x 105 cm. 


Piccolo cartello di campagna. 1960. 93 X 122 cm. 


Una tavola di campagna. 1960. 100 x 207 cm. 


Mario Samona 


Giovanni Galtieri 


One of Mario Samona’s paintings completed at the beginning of 
1959 consists of two zones of dense, uniform colour, one red, the 
other black, and each occupies more or less one-half of the canvas. 
They are divided vertically by a sinuous line. In fact, between the 
two parts of ihe work exists a tension dependent on two conflict- 
ing forces—opposition and integration—born from that forceful yet 
harmonious sutural line which has rendered the two subdivisions 
reciprocally dynamic. 

This was not one of the artist’s best paintings. But it was in this 
work that Samona expressed in most radical and elemeniary terms 
the “first period” of what would prove to be the inner, and most 
coherent, line of development of his entire production. 

Although | am not at all certain whether Samona was conscious of 
the symbol of Yin and Yang—and his first painting, in fact, has no 
abstractly symbolical characteristics but, instead, stimulates in the 
first place a qualitative judgement concerning a concrete pictorial 
fact—the analogy of his work with the ancient Taoist symbol of 
duality is rather evident. Taoism defined this symbolic structure as 
T’ai Ki, which we may translate as the “master beam” or “initial 
position” that integrated the world of contraries. But T’ai Ki did 
not have a static character and did not signify the frozen and im- 
mobile antithesis of two elements in opposition. It was the ex- 
pression, on the contrary, of motion and it depicted the dynamic 
locus in which a process, or mutation, or creative relationship be- 
tween opposing forces took place. In more modern terms, this 
ancient symbol or visual convention, which we find once again in 
the structural scheme of the painting of Samona, discloses to us 
anew a category with which painting in general was but little 
acquainted up till a short time ago: the category of permutation. 
The fact of mere presence, which is the evident characteristic of 
“informal” art, immediately comes to mind. But whether it leads to 
the material wall of Raspi, or to the fleeting but precise lines of 
Hartung, or to the frenetic “signatures” of Mathieu, it is nothing 
more than a desolate, lucid or brutal “there-being” and, as such, a 
romantic absolute carried to the extreme which attempts to occupy 
all available space and refuses even the possibility of another 
presence. (In fact, beneath the theatrical vitalism of a Mathieu one 
can feel the agitated ethics of the Paras pressing in on him.) The 
result is that, when at a certain point a symbolic structure like that 
of Samona’s painting suddenly appears on the pictorial horizon, 
such a work becomes the evidence of the maturation of an ideo- 
logical ripening of utmost importance. Yet it was an innovation— 
let it be clearly understood—of which Samona has not been the 
sole exponent in recent years. 

In fact, this particular arrangement has not reappeared in the works 
of Samona. Or, perhaps we should say, it has not re-emerged in 
such a hazardous degree of simplification; in reality, however, it 
continued to give a definite direction for a period of time to cer- 
tain fixed structural elements of his paintings. 

There is one period of Samona’s work in which some of the most 
fascinating and original examples of “astral” painting | .know of 
appeared. The first canvases of this period are authentic pictorial 
correlatives of nuclear missiles and sputniks, although historically 
speaking they were for the most part painted before any sputnik 
had ever been launched into space. The small celestial bodies, 
moreover, that Samona was painting at that time against vast, un- 
dulating and obscure horizons were something more than mere 
visions in a planetarium. These paintings of Samona substantially 
repeated the structural arrangement of T’ai Ki, based as they still 
were on severe and uniform zones of colour, with red and black 
predominating. It was still a question in large part of only two 
zones of colour but, at this point, they were placed in relation to 
one another in such a way as to create a sort of extra-terrestrial 
perspective and an astral horizon. One or two small white spheres, 
hardly larger than a coin, then began to emerge in that abstract 
and adventurous space having all the sharp and forewaming char- 
acteristics of a numinous manifestation. A unifying symbol—a 
“rotundum”—was developing in Samona’s “world of contraries”. 
The “rotundum”—the circle, the symbol of totality, the “centre” 
which circumscribes and concentrates the maximum of interest and 
of unity to the maximal degree to which reality can be reduced— 
thus began to appear at a certain point in this painting with symp- 
tomatic and ever-increasing frequency. C. G. Jung has already said 
everything there is to be said concerming the meaning of the 
“-otundum” and the reasons for which the contemporary spirit tends 


«| Facing page, Mario Samona: Painting. November 1960. 150 x 110 cm. 


Painting. 1959. 100 x 80 cm. (Photographs courtesy the Galleria Trastevere, Rome.) 
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Painting. November 1960. 110 x 90 cm. 


to project it against a cosmic horizon. What we must point out here 
is the way in which in recent painting this symbolic structure is 
rendered with a strong pictorial substance. In the same way that 
the metaphysical poets understood their concepts as being the 
“fragrance of the rose”, these painters demonstrate a characteristic 
habit of sensing their symbols with “substantial” intensity. And the 
fact that Samona has also dedicated himself with ever in creasing 


clarity and consciousness to this type of investigation—a type of 
investigation in which Gottlieb, for example, is beginning to ac- 
quire a certain authority, even if the implications are different—is 
testimony of the progressive expansion and modification of the 
character of the essence of his art. 

in a period lasting but a few months Samona’s “rotunda” began to 
essume a fascinating solar quality. The T’ai Ki symbolical structure 
assumed an even more lucid spatial function. One of the two colour 
zones was transformed into a sort of furrowed precipice of spectral 
appearance which delineated a zone of vertiginous obscurity. In 
this murky space the small “rotunda” become large luminous 
spheres appearing against the precipice that dissolves into the 
murky zone out of which they emerge. Their colours generally are 
solar yellow or orange. 

Samona painted numerous variations on this theme. And typical of 
this period was the fact that the spectral precipice, which circum- 
scribes the zone of the “rotunda”, seemed to act as a protective 
barrier against the progressive dilation of the light of the spheres. 
Samona, in fact, as regards this particular period stated that he 
studied with particular interest the work of Rothko. But Rothko 
seems, instead, to have encouraged him to proceed in a com- 
plementary direction. The light of the “rotunda” of Samona has an 
irradiant quality which distinctly differentiates it from the lyrical, 
overflowing immobility of Rothko’s luminous zones. At any rate, in 
this period Samona owed the intense, vertiginous, and extra-terres- 
trial suggestiveness of his vision to no one. As always, the various 
elements of his paintings are built up with absolute rigour, and yet 
it is impossible “to fix them” in a reciprocal spatial relationship. 
The “rotunda” are pulsating presences. With their fluid circum- 
scribing barrier they seem at times to be absorbed into the murky 
zone in which they dissolve and, at other times, they appear to 
emerge with luminous energy. The furrowed precipice at the edge 
of the painting, furthermore, seems either to be precipitated for- 
ward towards the spectator like a scene confronting a visitor to 
the wastes of the moon or, on the contrary, to sirik into endless 
space. Within the structure of the paintings there is a dissonant, 
alternating vibration between the luminous centre and the delineat- 
ing curtain around the edges. From this is derived an emotive 
effect of continuous reversion of space, and a sort of sensorial 
shock, as the spectator is removed from the normal laws of gravit- 
ation. And from this point the process of individuation in Samona 
tends to be transformed, by means of a radical operation of ab- 
straction, into a new symbolical equation. 

During 1960 Samona rapidly eliminated any element of astral vision 
from his works and limited his colour schemes to the sole contrast 
of black with white. The structure of the paintings was reduced to 
the spheres alone. The “rotunda” became a sort of essential aur- 
eole. The dualistic subdivision in which the symbol was inscribed 
disappeared or found a different and more concentrated value in 
relation to the spherical symbol. A painting of this later period is 
divided horizontally into two zones, one light and the other dark, 
but each is dominated by a sphere of the contrasting tone. The 
limits of the zones, and between the spheres and the zones in 
which they are contained, are never well-defined and schematic; 
they are shaded areas of reciprocal fusion. In its sonourous, hyp- 
notic intensity this type of painting represents the best of Samona. 
Here are to be found all the possible elements of his artistic genius 
combined. The alternating spatial values of the preceding period 
and the dissonant vibration of the perspective planes—obtained 
by still employing optical values—have been transformed into a 
continuous internal interchange of complementary optical values 
and into an intense cyclical or self-repeating process. 

The radical novelty of this is that the process is rendered by means 
of a symbolic equation which has a fundamental unifying and ob- 
jectifying significance. It is not a process of abandon to the flux 
of the continuous nor a centrifugal and impersonal immersion in an 
abstract and undifferentiated state of permutation. Here one finds 
the note of individualization, and a “centre” as a well-defined 
place in the consciousness is evoked. It is not a rigidly and ab- 
stractly delineated place but is, instead, a generic “field” with 
shadowy outlines inextricably and dialectically immersed in reality 
—even if intensely individualized in its essence and intentions. 

“In the infinity of relationships in. the history of a person, in each 
one of us there is a ‘centre’,” Enzo Paci wrote recently. “It is a 
theme which delimits, and which is illuminated by a light that is 
immediately surrounded by shadows. To specify individualistically 
is to delimit and to surrender all that had been constituted pre- 
viously in order to capture a totality and a horizon which opens 
from a centre and to lay the basis for a variable and dynamic 
dialectical exchange between the centre and the periphery.” The 
most recent painting of Samona is a fascinating confirmation and a 
most strong endorsement of this statement. 

In Samona’s latest work, furthermore, the “rotunda” end at times 


Painting. December 1960. 150 x 110 cm. 


by invading the entire canvas and tend to expand beyond ihe 
limits of the margins wih the force of an uncontrollable, primordial 
dilation. One further move outwards would threaten emptiness 
and silence. This is proof that Samona has accepted his posiulates 
and is determined to carry them to their extreme consequences. A 
risk is obviously implied in this. But the value of a finding lies also 
in the extreme to which an artist is willing to carry it. 
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an exhibition of way out works 
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De Kooning: Composition in black-and-white. Oil on paper. 1950. 


Schumacher: Telis. 1961. Oil on canvas. 39'/: X 32 inches. 
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Millares: Composition. Gouache. 193/s x 25'/: inches. 


Lenz Klotz: Ohne jede Vorsichtsmassnahme. 1960. Oil on canvas. 
32 X 283/. inches. 
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John Little: Tropic of Cancer. 1958. Oil on canvas. 73 X 73 inches. Rauschenberg: Bypass. 1959. Oil and collage on canvas. 60 < 53%/s inches. 


Robert Lapoujade: Hiroshima. (Galerie Pierre Domec, Paris.) 


Le Peintre et son privilege 


Sous le titre «Le peintre sans priviléges», J.P. Sartre vient de pu- 
blier un important essai dans lequel, & propos d’une exposition 
«Sur le théme des Emeutes» de Robert Lapoujade, il a ‘occasion 
de donner de nouveaux développements a sa pensée sur la pein- 
ture. Ce texte est brillant, riche en formules percutantes. II nous a 
paru intéressant de l’analyser et de démontrer les mécanismes qui 
tout en le liant 4 la philosophie sartrienne, le conduisent 4 mé- 
connaitre de facon insidieuse la nature de la peinture en général 
et de celle de nos contemporains en particulier. 


Selon Sartre, donc, Lapoujade, grand peintre, vient d’atteindre 
d’emblée l'art et la beauté (Sartre n’hésite pas 4 employer ce con- 
cept dangereux) en réussissant l’'exploit unique de peindre les 
massacres et la torture. (Parmi ses prédécesseurs deux seulement 
sont retenus et évoqués, poure étre d’ailleurs révoqués: Goya 
«visionnaire tourmenté, qui ne peignit pas la guerre, mais ses 
visions» et Picasso qui fut servi par la coincidence chanceuse d’un 
moment historique accordé 4 son entreprise de désintégration de 
la figure.) Lapoujade lui ne craint pas de peindre un «Tryptique 
sur la torture, en hommage a4 Djamila Boupacha et Henri Alleg», 
et une toile intitulée «Hiroshima», mais il accomplit pleinement son 
entreprise ,et cela pour deux raisons précises. D’une part, il est 
libre, aucune puissance étrangére ne I’asservit, a l’encontre par 
exemple d’un Titien que notre philosophe stigmatise. «Je tiens, 
dit-il, Vecellio pour un traitre: il a forcé son pinceau & rendre des 
terreurs tranquilles, des douleurs sans douleur et des morts sans 
mort: & cause de lui, la beauté trahit les hommes et se range du 
cété des rois.» D’autre part Lapoujade pratique |’abstraction (Sartre 
ici omet de préciser le sens de ce concept, comme si «abstraction» 
.pouvait sans ambiguité désigner une tendance précise de I’art 
actuel); en effet, poursuit-il, la réalité perceptible et figurée de la 
torture n’est pas supportable, le spectateur s’en détournerait, tandis 
qu’au contraire, rendue «abstraite» et non immédiatement lisible, 
l'image de celle-ci peut atteindre une fascinante beauté. 


L’avantage de I’abstraction sur la figuration, c’est que dans ceite 
dermiére «l’incarnation de la présence visible est plus ou moins 
masquée par un lien brutal et mécanique, assujettissant du dehors 
le portrait au modéle». Selon la terminologie sartrienne, la non- 
figuration rend enfin possible «une compléte incarnation du sens», 
et la peinture peut alors se réaliser elle-méme. Cette tache de la 
pure peinture incombe a Lapoujade et 4 quelques jeunes (dont les 
noms ne sont pas précisés) du méme 4ge. Ce sont, nous dit Sartre, 
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une génération de constructeurs qui, des débris que firent exploser 
les analystes, schématiquement désignés comme les acolytes de 
Picasso, vont enfin pouvoir faire une grande synthése. Bref, Robert 
Lapoujade est «avec quelques autres du méme Age, celui qui a 
réduit la peinture a l’austérité somptueuse de son essence». Sur ce 
stupéfiant raccourci historique, on nous avertit ensuite que les 
camarades de Lapoujade se sont tournés vers le lyrisme et la 
subjectivité. Et c’est l4 que notre peintre devient unique. 


Lui seul a compris que la taéche de la peinture est d’informer — 
objectivement. Au lieu de I’«unité lyrique», il «choisit de nous 
restituer le monde». Mais dans cette démarche il renonce aux 
traditionnels privileges du peintre qui l’auraient normalement con- 
duit 4 nous livrer l'objet (indifférent) de sa contemplation ou le 
tableau (trop particulier) de sa subjectivité. C’est non plus de 
l'extérieur par la contemplation, mais de I’intérieur, par l’action 
que Lapoujade pénétre dans le probléme des hommes. «Homme 
il refuse d’ére exclu par les privileges de sa charge et de con- 
templer son espéce du dehors.» La peinture devient dialeciique 
(le mot n’est pas prononcé), elle est un ENGAGEMENT. Et c’est 
pourquoi Lapoujade ne peut, dans le style de I’abstraction, peindre 
autre chose que la torture et les séquelles de la guerre d’Algérie, 
puisque «personne en 1961 ne peut parler des hommes s’il ne traite 
d’abord des bourreaux». «Victimes et bourreaux, le peintre fait 
notre portrait, le portrait du siécle.» 


Telle est en substance |’argumentation de Sartre. Ainsi donc, il 
découvre aujourd’hui qu’a I’instar du philosophe et de |’écrivain, 
la téche du peintre contemporain est I’engagement. II ne s’agit 
évidemment pas d’agir directement, mais par la méditation de I‘art. 
Le peintre doit porter temoignage, placer sous les yeux du spec- 
tateur une information sur le monde et dans le méme temps porter 
un jugement éthique. Cette conception de la peinture comme in- 
formatrice repose sur une doubie méconnaissance de la nature de 
la peinture en général et de la peinture actuelle en particulier. 
Elle s’applique en revanche au cas de Lapoujade. Quelle est en 
effet la démarche de celui-ci? Elle d’insére dans un mouvement 
qui, en s’y assimilant, a fait planer l’'ambiguité sur |I’ensemble de la 
non-figuration; il s’agit simplement d’«abstractiser» le monde de la 
perception en le rendant difficilement lisible ou méme indéchiff- 
rable, par appauvrissement et schématisation. Ce résultat peut étre 
atteint par deux voies, expressionniste ou impressionniste comme 
c’st le cas pour Lapoujade. (Si l’on y regarde de prés, la majorité 
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de ses toiles sont trés simples qui consistent 4 rendre les individus 
par des points noirs et 4 les grouper selon des lignes de forces 
courbes, qui traduisent d’ailleurs davantage le rassemblement que 
la torture.) Ce type de «suggestionnisme» plutét que d’abstraction, 
laisse l'imagination du lecteur libre de forger tous les détails qui 
pourront faire croire a la richesse propre de la peinture. En réalité 
un tel mode de fonctionnement par évocation du monde est récusé 
par le développement réel de la peinture. Le seul art actuel qui 
mise effectivement sur une REPRODUCTION des faits est le cinéma; 
et je ne suis pas sQre que dans ce cas la précision et la fidélité du 
détail ne soient pas fondamentalement liés a l’efficacité du témoi- 
gnage. Mais Sartre oublie qu’au siécle de la cybernétique, les 
techniques de reproduction de l'information visuelle ont atteint une 
telle perfection que la peinture ne peut survivre qu’a condition de 
récuser le monde visuel. Le propos du peintre actuel — tel est le 
scandale de la peinture pure — est précisément de dévoiler par la 
médiation de la vision un monde qui n’est pas du ressort de la 
vision, d’expliciter visuellement des significations. 

Mais si elle se désintéresse aujourd’hui de |l’événement factuel 
situé hic et nunc, la peinture occidentale n’en demeure pas moins 
enfoncée dans la particularité de l'histoire et engagée selon le 
méme processus qui a toujours été sien. Reprenons l’exemple de 
Sartre: sa condamnation du Titien est absurde. Le probléme de 
Vecellio n’était pas de dénoncer I’horreur de la guerre, mais de 
construire le monde selon une vision qui a contribué a former 
l'homme occidental et qui préfigure celle de Galilée et de Des- 
cartes. En peignant cet ordre neuf, Titién s’engage, contre la con- 
ception rétrograde que défend encore I’Eglise et pour I’homme 
moderne. Certes, il est au service d’un prince italien — ce maitre 
que réprouve Sartre — mais en tant que celui-ci détient une vérité 
qui n’était bien entendu, qu’une vérité particuliére dans I’histoire 
dialectique de la promotion de I’homme. On pourrait multiplier les 
exemples et montrer que les grands noms de l'histoire de la pein- 
ture ont tous, tour a tour, été de grands engagés: Giotto, celui qui 
dit non au monde médiéval par la médiation du regard, Rembrandt, 
celui qui dit non au monde mercantile par la médiation de la 
passion... Et les impressionnistes eux-mémes, qui n’ont pas dit la 
misére du prolétariat, le scandale social de leur époque, ont ce- 
pendant mis en piéce l'image d’un monde statique et clos sur soi, 
dans laquelle se projetait le XIXe siécle capitaliste, a la fin de la 
premiére ére industrielle. De la méme facgon, on s’apercevrait, en 
faisant appel a I’histoire, que la tradition du Nord nous a laissé 
une peinture de la torture: fait remarquable, celle-ci, quoique 
généralement imputée a un passé lointain ou mythique, était dé- 
crite (d’aprés une réalité vécue) dans ses moindres et plus minu- 
tieux détails. Le sens exact de l’'engagement d’un Griinewald 
demeure a élucider. En revanche il me semble évident que chez 
Breughel la description de la torture soutenue par le contrepoint 
du paysage, soit un acte d’engagement et le témoignage émou- 
vant du scandale que constitue parmi l’ordre nouveau de I’univers 
— la haine destructrice de l'homme pour I’homme. 


Ces exemples montrent assez que la peinture, en Occident (non 
plus qu’ailleurs), n’a jamais été une affaire de contemplation. Depuis 
le début, elle a été active et constructive, non pas informatrice 
mais formatrice. Elle a «servi» a fonder I’homme moderne, a le 
former contre tous les obstacles qui s’opposaient a sa réalisation. 
Telle est sa tache essentielle. Quant a sa fonction historiographique 
et informatrice, elle a existé jusqu’au XIXe siécle, expliquant et 
justifiant 'abondance passée de peintres qui n’ont plus aujourd’hui 
de caution. Car, comme dit justement Sartre, la peinture est main- 
tenant «réduite a l’austérité somptueuse de son essence». Mais il 
faut préciser le sens de cette formule. Tout d’abord, a l’encontre 
de ce qu’affirme Sartre, l’expression de la subjectivité (qui ne 
nous intéresse plus en soi, bien que sa particularité soit une mé- 
diation nécessaire) n’est pas une des vocations de I’art actuel. Au 
contraire, une des caractéristiques de celui-ci est d’étre devenu 
plus franchement dialectique, d’avoir balayé la vision anthropo- 
centrique ei I’humanisme hérités de la Renaissance, pour instaurer 
une sorte de dialogue avec le monde, dans lequel ce dernier, par 
le truchement de la couleur, de matiéres variées et de ruses di- 
verses, est doté d’un véritable laisser-é6tre et recoit une nouvelle 
liberté de se manifester. Le fait est traduit notamment par I’ex- 
pression eméricaine d’«action painting», qui désigne la démarche 
dans laquelle l'objet traditionnel de la peinture devient acte et 
corps @ corps de I’artiste avec le monde. La non-figuration n’est 
d’ailleurs pas nécessaire a I’établissement du dialogue: une figu- 
ration libérée, affranchie des régles et conventions aliénantes (voir 
Dubuffet) et dépouillée de valeur propre, peut par métaphore, tout 
aussi bien qu’une non-figuration, signifier le non-visible. 


On fusille a l’aube. (Etude d’atelier. 1959.) 


Triptyque, La Torture, panneau central. 


Mais — pour reprendre le fil de notre discours — cette peinture 
actuelle, libérée de toute tache informatrice (toujours secondaire), 
de tout lien a l'événement — comment s’engage-t-elle dans I’his- 
toire? De la méme facgon que celle du Titien. Wols a peint des 
toiles qui ressemblent 4 des amas de moisissures. Elles n’ont aucun 
rapport direct avec les événements atroces (Hiroshima, par exem- 
ple) qui ont pu survenir pendant qu’il peignait: pas plus d’ailleurs 
que n’en ont le «sujet» d’une piéce de Beckett ou d’un roman de 
Robbe-Grillet. Le projet de Wols, c’est d’atteindre par dela ce que 
la terminologie des phénoménologues appellerait «l’étant», par 
dela les constructions toujours vivaces de I’humanisme renaissant, 
le fondement de notre «étre». La peinture de Wols, c'est la saisie 
visuelle, paradoxale et insensée du temps. La méme ceuvre de 
dévoilement, de fondement et de problématisation se découvre 
lorsque Pollock nous confronte avec la violence oubliée du monde 
physique, Dubuffet avec le mythe de la terre, lorsque Burri tourne 
en dérision notre enlisement dans l’objet comme d’autres notre 
aliénation dans la machine. Toutes ces ceuvres — rapidement évo- 
quées ici — tendent a faire apparaitre l’opacité radicale de notre 
Etre au moment historique ou I’Etant est le plus transparent et le 
plus sOr de soi. Je dis donc que cette peinture s’engage, en pre- 
nant a son compte certains des problémes cruciaux de notre société 
industrielle. (t. s. v. p.) 
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Mais sa position idéologique et utopiste rend la situation de la 
peinture occidentale de plus en plus précaire. Sartre refuse de 
voir que dans notre société la situation de la peinture est actuelle- 
ment marginale, et que son existence méme est mise en question. 
De tous temps certes la peinture occidentale a été un art savant, 
une vision du monde de clercs, a peine plus accessible et diffusée 
que la philosophie. Aujourd’hui cependant elle se borne a un 
public encore plus restreint. En fait il faut & son propos soulever 
tout le prebléme de |’avant-garde. Or non seulement Sartre ne I’a 
pas fait, mais il a méme évoqué 4 propos de Lapoujade les foules 
auxquelles celui-ci selon lui s’adressait. 


i! est bien évident pourtant qu’autant que celles de plus grands 
peintres, les toiles de Lapoujade sont hermétiques pour le grand 
public. (En fait, je défie quiconque, non prévenu, de deviner, méme 
approximativement le titre de ses toiles. En ce qui me concerne, le 
Tryptique sur la torture évoque plutét une «belle journée d’été» 
avec ses couleurs fauves; mais un co-visiteur, sans doute plus politisé, 
me suggérait «Révolution & Cuba».) Peut-étre pourtant, un peintre 
pourrait-il aujourd’hui attiser et toucher les masses en se référant 
au passé et en peignant la torture comme |’aurait fait Delacroix, 
par exemple. C’est ainsi que procéde le réalisme socialiste et 
Vexpérience prouve qu'il touche effectivement les foules. (A |’ex- 
position internationale de Bruxelles, ce n’était pas l’'exposition de 
50 ans d’Art Moderne ou I’avant-garde américaine qu’ subjuguait 
le public mais bien Salvador Dali et surtout les peintres sovié- 
tiques.) Seulement il faut admettre qu’il s’agit la d’épinalisme et 
non de peinture, et je ne vois pas pourquoi si l’on condamne le 
réalisme socialiste il faut absoudre Lapoujade. La différence entre 
les deux est une question de degré. En fait, Sartre, obsédé par une 
certaine forme de l’engagement, est amené a construire un mythe 
autour de peintres bien pensants, mais sans importance picturale, 
et ainsi, a trahir la peinture dont il ne respecte pas le mouvement 
objectif. Il ne voit pas que Lapoujade demeure hors de la réalité 
de ce mouvement, prisonnier du factuel et de l’événement. Ce fait, 
quant 4 moi, m’apparait d’autant plus cruellement que le «théme» 
de la torture a succédé chez Lapoujade 4 celui de |’érotisme (un 
certain érotisme) — et a d’autres. Ce terme méme de «théme» 
révéle son épiphénoménalisme: on brode, on fait des arabesques 
ou des discours sur un théme, mais on ne poématise pas «sur». Et 
d‘ailleurs a-t-on méme le droit de parler ou de peindre «sur» Hiro- 
shima? Que cet événement précis (ou bien le supplice d’Alleg) 
puisse servir de theme et d’occasion d’art me parait proprement 
révolitant. La torture (sur laquelle je m’accorde entiérement avec 
Sartre), le rapport sadique qui lie actuellement les hommes con- 
stituent un des problémes majeurs de notre temps, et 4 ce titre 
peut-étre trouveront-ils leur peintre. Dores et déja je pense que 
les événements d’Algérie ont trouvé deux peintres, qui n’ont d’ail- 
leurs pas nommément pensé a eux en peignant. Je pense que 
dressé sur fond de calicot, son corps de lapis-lazzuli bardé de 
vraies décorations et ceint de passementerie en guise de fourra- 
gére, la cible de son ceil blanc ourlé de rouge, et sa bouche ver- 
meille émergeant a peine d’une ébauche chaotique de visage, tel 
«général» de Baj est une image de dérision et d’horreur autrement 
agissante que les petits traits punctiformes et sublimés qui repré- 
sentent les foules selon Lapoujade. Je pense qu’un Manolo Millares, 
dans ses toiles noires et blanches, déchirées et couturées, s’il n’a 
pas représenté «la charge des flics 4 la Bastille», n’a cependant 
jamais eu d’autre obsession que de peindre sur horizon de révolte. 


En résumé, son prosélytisme conduit Sartre 4 trahir la peinture et 
le méne sur la voie de l'art inféodé a Il’idéologie politique, dont 
nous avons eu hélas l'occasion de connaitre les excés. Il faut 
laisser la peinture tranquille, et ne pas lui demander ce qu’elle ne 
peut donner; il faut comprendre qu'elle contribue — modestement 
— & la formation de l'homme, mais qu’elle demeure actuellement 
dans un domaine utopique. Plus que jamais aujourd’hui le peintre 
est un privilégié. Son privilége, inconfortable, est justement d’avoir 
a témoigner de facon acrobatique, contre un monde qui le nie. 
Car, si le peintre ceuvre a la promotion de I’homme, il la freine 
aussi dans la mesure ou il incarne une intériorité qui est sans doute 
appelée a disparaitre et qui se rattache encore aux traditions 
bourgeoises. Le peintre d’aujourd’hui (tout comme nos poétes, au 
dire confidentiel) peut reprendre & son compte la célébre parole 
de Hdliderlin: «Mais ce qui demeure les poétes le fondent.» Les 
artistes sans priviléges, Sartre devra les chercher ailleurs, dans des 
arts moins médiatisés par la conscience. Dans le domaine plastique, 
ce sont, je crois, le cinéma et l’architecture, et l'on peut d’ailleurs, 
& juste titre, reprocher 4 cette derniére de n’avoir pas voulu en- 
core s‘’engager et de se fonder sur une image abstraite et mutilante 
de I’homme. 


(ALLOWAY: Pollock, continued from page 41.) 


Jackson Pollock: Red and White. 1950. Enamel on canvas. 


to a new feeling for the esthetic uniqueness of painting and sculp- 
ture, it meant, too, the emergence of a new, flexible standard of 
completeness. Spontaneity was valued for its authenticity and in- 
timacy: “touch” paralleled “finish” as a desirable quality (“Red 
Painting”). 


Pollock, however, came to this tradition, quite possibly without 
knowing it for what it was. It is, especially, the tradition that im- 
poses solitude on its carriers. The Renaissance is more familiarly 
associated with “classica!” and “rationalistic” qualities. It is the 
occupation of a tradition without trying, and without any comfort 
being taken from it, which is likely to seed great painting. Con- 
scious allegiance to a tradition, the adoption of a sibling attitude 
to past masters, is often parodistic and impoverishing. And tradition 
certainly never abated Pollock’s doubt, the uncertainty that kept 
each picture taut and unhackneyed, the uncertainty that put a time 
limit on how long any series would be continued. It is reported, 
for instance, that the artist even needed reassurance about “Laven- 
der Mist”, one of the masterpieces of 1950. “No. 9”, 1950, done in 
the same year as “Lavender Mist”, “One”, “No. 28”, and “Autumn 
Rhythm”, the summit and plateau of the drip technique, show a 
return to visible struggle. Conflict has become the fabric of the 
painting, whereas the poised, continuously enmeshed webs of the 
classic group, show the suspension of conflict. “Painting”, 1952, like 
“No. 9” is another example of Pollock’s pursuit of the possibilities 
of drip painting as a technique of discovery rather than as the 
demonstration of mastery. The black ground is like one of the 
black paintings of 1951, a matt, soft-edged, all-directional line 
poured on the canvas on the ground. Then, over a scatter of islands 
of yellow paint, Pollock has returned to black, but applied thick 
and shiny with the canvas now upright. The thick trickles run down 
painting, recording the directional pull of gravity on the material 
in a way which the first layer of black does not reveal. The paint- 
ing oscillates between a disembodied black and an aggressively 
material one, the tug as radical as anything Pollock had done. 
Chance and doubt, as they stir and stretch the creative act, made 
Pollock into a giant of the autographic esthetic. 
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(SCHOENENBERGER: Baj, suite de la page 45.) 


Baj: Collage. 


Baj est aujourd’hui pourtant bien loin des premiéres manifestations 
des peintres nucléaires qui affirmaient: «lls veulent et peuvent ré- 
inventer la peinture. Les formes se désintégrent: les nouvelles 
formes de I‘homme sont celles de I’univers atomique.» (Manifeste 
de Bruxelles, du jer février 1952.) De ces anciennes affirmations 
Baj a gardé la premiére: il a effectivement réinventé la peinture. 


«Aprés tout — écrivait Beniamino del Fabbro dans sa ‘Définition 
des nucléaires’, parue 4 Venise en 1953 — les nucléaires sont a 
l'origine des romantiques en rébellion contre le classicisme aca- 
démique des abstraits.» 


Le baroque, si on accepte la définition d’Eugenio d’Ors, est une 
des manifestations de |’éternel romantique qui parait périodique- 
ment dans les arts de I’Occident. Arcimboldo peignait soigneuse- 
ment des fruits, des legumes pour en faire les tétes de ses étranges 
personnages symboliques. Baj colle directement des galons, des 
glands, des franges de jais cu de perles de Venise, des boutons 
pour cerner les apparences des femmes de ses généraux sur- 
chargés de décorations. Et ce qui est le plus curieux, c’est que ces 
personnages cocasses possédent une individualité bien définie, 
que Baj souligne avec une ironie teintée de tendresse. Car c'est 
avec une grande tendresse que cet artiste rassemble les objets 
désuets des vieilles boutiques endormies pour les faire revivre 
d'une beauté insoupconnée devant nos yeux émerveillés. Baj sauve 


Baj: Collage. 


les vestiges mineurs d'une époque révolue a jamais en les trans- 
férant sur le plan de l'art. 

Dans une suite de collages, pour la plupart récents, Baj s’est servi 
d’étiquettes de vins italiens, de fragments de chromos du siécle 
demier, de vignettes pour enfants, de découpages pour jeux de 
construction, de cartes etc., pour créer des petits tableaux ou la 
rigueur de la construction n’est pas inférieure a la richesse de 
‘invention et a l’enchantement des couieurs assemblées. Dans ces 
collages la volonté de provoquer s’est assagie pour faire place a 
une nouvelle conception de la beauté qui est le fruit convaincant 
de la maturité de I’artiste. 

Dans ses miroirs brisés (le miroir est un autre aspect baroque de 
cet art), le reflet du spectateur se trouvait disloqué sur un lit pré- 
cieux de damas ou de toile fleurie. C’est avec la matiére mouvante 
du reflet que Baj a «peint» l'ensemble de ses ceuvres le plus 
difficile 4 pénétrer; ceuvres dans lesquelles, par dela la splendeur 
des matériaux employés, s’insinuait un doute irritant sur la densité 
du réel. Ce doute qui, bien que devenu plus subtil et comme caché 
sous I’étonnant agencement des matériaux les plus étranges, sub- 
siste toujours et me semble é6tre la clef méme des déroutantes 
métamorphoses dans lesquelles se complait le génie fabuliste 
d’Enrico Baj. 
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French, English and Italian Fumiture, Oriental 
and Other Decorative Art, Meissen Por- 
celain, Rugs belonging to Mrs. Russell A. 
McKinnon, Mrs. Oscar Hammerstein, and 
others. February 3—4, 1961. 

Inlaid Tulipwood and Kingwood Bonheur 
du Jour, inset with Sévres Porcelain Plaques. 
Mounted in bronze doré in the rococo taste. 
Height 52'/2 inches; width 47'/2 inches. 
Louis XV style. $700 
Aubusson Palace Carpet in trellis pattern. 
Not perfect. 36 feet 4 inches X 23 feet 8 
inches. $1200 
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PARKE-BERNET, New York 
American and English Furniture and Decor- 
ative Objects, belonging to Philip Pecker- 
man and other Owners. February 10 and 
11, 1961. 
Chippendale shell-carved cherrywood High- 
boy. New England, XVIII Century. With claw- 
and-ball feet. Height 6 feet 5 inches; width 
42'/2 inches. $950 
JOSEPH-LAURENT MALAINE: Still Life. French 
1745—1809. Signed and dated 1788. On 
copper. 13 X 16'/s inches. $800 
THOMAS W. EAKINS: Portrait of Lewis N. 
Kenton. 30 X 36 inches. $1000 
WILLIAM BIRCH: Early American silver frame, 
with Portrait Miniature. Oval. Height 2 '/s in. 
$850 
Early silver two-handled covered cup. Mark 
of Myer Myers, New York, 1723—1795. Height 
14 inches. $14,000 
Queen Anne walnut lowboy. New England, 
XVIII Century. Height 27 inches; length 
32 inches. $1300 
Chippendale mahogany serpentine-front 
chest of drawers. New England, XVIII C. 
Height 32'/2 inches; length 37 inches. $1000 
Mahogany and satinwood three-pedestal 
extension. Sheraton style. Height 29 '/2 in.; 
length 8 feet extending to 11 feet; width 
48 inches. $1000 
Queen Anne carved cherrywood highboy. 
New England, XViIl Century. In two parts. 
Height 6 feet 2'/2 inches; width 42 inches. 
$775 
Nagoya Carpet. 23 feet 6 inches X 13 feet. 
$1800 
Contemporary and Other Modern Paintings 
and Drawings, from the Collection of Stan- 
ley N. Barbee together with Property of the 
Late Elsie E. Everts and other owners. Feb- 
ruary 16, 1961. 
MAX ERNST: Three Drawings. For the book 
“Mr. Knife and Fork” by René Crevel. All 
signed. Pencil. 63/4 X 4'/s inches. $1800 
MODIGLIANI: Portrait of a Man. Pencil. 
16/4 X 93/4 inches. $2100 
CHARLES DEMUTH: Men at a Bar. Pencil 
and watercolour. 9 X 5?/s ‘inches. $1800 
JUAN GRIS: Haut Monde. Signed and dated 
Paris ‘09. Chinese ink. 13'/s X 10'/s inches. 
$1100 
DIEGO RIVERA: Portrait of the Engraver 
Lebedeff. Plumbago. 12 x9 inches. $1050 


CHARLES DEMUTH: Cabaret Interior. 1917. 
Pencil and watercolour. Signed. 8 X 11 in. 

$4000 
DUNOYER DE SEGONZAC: Le Lac. India ink 
and wash. 13'/2 X 18'/2 inches. $1500 
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CHARLES DEMUTH: Cafe Interior. Pencil and 
watercolour. 8 X 103/s inches. $4800 
MATISSE: Seated Woman. 1919. Signed. 
Pencil. 11 < 143/s inches. $1350 
MASSON: TwoTrees. Signed. India ink and 
wash. 25 X 22 inches. $1100 
MASSON: Bison au Bord d’un Gouffre. 1944. 
Signed. Chinese ink. 31'/2X 23 in. $1600 
LEGER: Etude pour “New York”. Dated ‘38. 
Gouache. 93/« X 7 inches. $2100 
FOUJITA: Balcony with Birdcage. Signed. 
1332/4 X 103/4 inches. $1200 
WALT KUHN: Clown: Joe Gomez. Signed 
and dated ’45. On Board. 103/s X 8 '/2 inches. 

$2900 
JOSEPH STELLA: Coney Island: Battle of the 
Lights. 1912. Signed. 9 X 123/s inches. $1000 
CHARLES DEMUTH: Rocky Landscape, Maine. 
1915. Academy board. 10 x 8inches. $1000 
JOHN SINGER SARGENT: The Three Graces, 
after Rubens. 1880. 18 x12 inches. $1000 


ROUAULT: Two Clowns. 1929. Watercolour 
and gouache. 163/. X 103/4 inches. $2200 
NINO CAFFE: Vecchi Piviali (Old Vestments). 
Signed. On panel. 22'/2 X 16'/2 in. $1050 
CLAUDE VENARD: La Guitare aux Poires 
Vertes. Signed. 25'/2 X 193/s inches. $1100 
GLEIZES: Landscape. Painted about 1907. 
Signed. 213/s X 25'/« inches. $1600 
Valuable English Furniture, Silver, Porcelains, 
Rugs, belonging to Leonard S. Golding, 
Mrs. Anderson Fowler and other owners. 
February 18, 1961. 
Carved rose quartz covered bronze-form 
vase. Height 223/s inches. $1300 
Lady’s Writing Desk. William and Mary in- 
laid walnut and burl walnut. English, ca. 
1700. Height 36'/2 inches; width 22 inches. 
$1150 
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French 18th Century Furniture, Decorative 
Objects, Paintings, Tapestries, Rugs belong- 
ing to Mr. and Mrs. Victor A. Sax, Princess 
Maria Theresa Droutzkoy and from the 
Estate of the Late Baroness Gourgaud a. o. 
Owners. February 24 and 25, 1961. 

Ecru Point de Milan, Venise and other Lace 
Banquet Cloth. 2 yards 32 inches X 2 yards 
24 inches. $1050 
LAURENCIN: Deux Enfants: Pair Drawings. 
Watercolour. Signed. In mirror frames. 11 '/« 
X 91/2 inches. $950 


KISLING: Portrait of a Boy. Signed. 17 '/s x 
12 '/2 inches. $925 
JEAN DUFY: Paris Scene. Signed. 20 X 25 '/2 
inches. $1000 
Louis XVI acajou and harewood marquetry 
occasional Table, mounted in bronze doré. 
Height 28'/2 inches; width 23 inches. $900 
Louis XV kingwood and tulipwood serpen- 
tine-front Petite Commode. French, XVIII C. 
Height 33 inches; width 23'/2 inches. $1025 
Two pairs of Louis XV carved beechwood 
Fauteuils in Aubusson Tapestry. French, 
XVIII Century. Each pair, $1050 
Louis XV beechwood and celadon velvet 
Bergére. French, XVIII Century. $850 


Pair Louis XV carved beechwood and silver 
gray damask Bergéres. $800 


Directoire acajou and black leather Bureau 
Plat. French, late XVIII Century. Height 30 
inches; length 5 feet 1 inch. $850 
Tabriz Carpet. 18 feet 11 inches X 12 feet 
11 inches. $2200 
LEON AUGUSTIN L’HERMITTE: Dans ies 
Champs. Pastel. 12'/2x17 inches. $1500 
(Attributed to) ANTONIO AMOROSI: Child 
Resting. 29 X 38'/2 inches. $1200 


ADOLF SCHREYER: Peasants and Horses in 
Flight. Signed. 22'/2 X 37'/2 inches. $1600 


Louis XV bronze doré Mantel Clock. Fie fe, 
Paris, ca. 1765. Height 14'/2 inches. $°00 


RODIN: The Kiss. Bronze Group. Signed. 
Height 23 '/2 inches. $2250 
Oriental Lowestoft armorial porcelain cin- 
ner service. Ca. 1760. $1700 


Oriental Lowestoft armorial porcelain part 
dinner service. Ca. 1760. $1100 
Pair Louis XV carved walnut Chauffeuses, 
in green silk damask. French, XVIII Century. 

$3000 
Louis XVI carved and painted Oval-Back 
Marquise. (Jean Baptiste Lelarge Ill.) French, 
XVIII Century. Length 40 inches. In fawn 
velvet. $1700 
Pair Louis XVI carved and painted Fauteuils. 
In beige velvet. French, XVIII C. $1350 
Louis XV carved beechwood and amber 
velvet Wing Bergére. French, XVIII Century. 

$1200 
Régence carved and gilded Wall Mirror. 
French, XVIII Century. Height 58 inches; 
width 33 inches. $1500 © 
Two Louis XV carved beechwood and blue 
satin Fauteuils. French, XVIII Century. $1500 


Louis XV carved beechwood Bergére in 
snuff brown velvet. French, XVIII Century. 
$1000 
Louis XV merisier and palissandre marquetry 
Petite Table a Ecrire. Carel (M.E. ca. 1732); 
French, XVIII C. Height 29 inches; length 
29 '/2 inches. $1100 
Louis XV tulipwood and palissandre par- 
quetry Bureau-Bibliothéque. French, XVIII C. 
Height 56'/s inches; width 25 inches. $2600 
Louis XV inlaid kingwood and tulipwood 
Bombé Commode, mounted in bronze doré. 
Jean Popsel (M.E. 1755); French, XVIII C. 
Height 33'/2 inches; length 55 inches. $3500 
Louis XVI carved and painted beechwood 
Canapé in beige velvet. French, XVIII Cen- 
tury. Length 6 feet 4 inches. $1600 
Gobelins Tapestry. Narcissus and the Nymph 
Echo. Ca. 1710. 10 feet 5 inches X 6 feet 
4 inches. $2600 
Louis XVI Aubusson medallion Tapestry. Ca. 
1780. 8 feet < 8 feet 10 inches. $1600 
Kashan silk Tree-of-Life Rug. 9 feet 9 inches 
xX 6 feet 8 inches. $ 
Spanish hand-tufted Circular Carpet. 18 feet 
10 inches X 17 feet 10 inches. $950 
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English and French Furniture, Silver, Bibe- 
lots, Tapestries, from the Estate of the Late 
Angelica Livingston Gerry. March 10 and 
11, 1961. 
Two pairs early federal carved and gilded 
Eagle Two-Light Sconces. Fitted for elec- 
tricity. Height 28 inches. Each, $780 
Pair Adam Bossi work marble Demilune 
Consoles, inset with jasper ware plaquettes. 
Height 32 inches; width 31'/2 inches. $1250 
Pair Adam carved pine Pedestals with Or- 
molu Candleholders. English, XVIII Century. 
Height 5 feet 4'/2 inches. $1050 
Pair Louis XV finely carved and gilded 
Tabourets in rose damask. Munich, XVIII C. 
$4000 
Louis XV tulipwood and faux satiné mar- 
quetry oval Table a Ecrire. French, XVIII C. 
Height 29 inches; width 22 inches. $4000 
Louis XV tulipwood and amaranth mar- 
quetry occasional Table, mounted in bronze 
doré. Height 28 inches; width 24 inches. 
$5000 
Pair Adam carved and gilded wood and 
compo tripod Torchéres with Candelabra. 
Height 7 feet 1 inch. English, XVIII Century. 
$2200 
A Set of five Louis XVI Aubusson Tapestries. 
Ca. 1780. Sold at prices ranging from $2400 
to $3600 
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Picasso: Figures. Texte de Raymond Co- 
gniat. 8vo. 64 pages illustrations. Lausanne 
1959: Edition Librex. sFr. 20.— 


Poussin: Peintures. Texte de Robert Rey. 
8vo. 64 pages illustrations. Lausanne 1960: 
Edition Librex. sFr. 20.— 


Reinhardt, Hans: Das Basler Miinster. With 
photographs by Hermann Ochs and Her- 
mann Eidenbenz. 3rd revised edition. 4to. 
159 pages illustrations. Basel 1961: Werner 
& Bischoff. sFr. 34.— 


Renoir: Enfants. Texte de Michel Robida. 
8vo. 64 pages illustrations. Lausanne 1959: 
Edition Librex. sFr. 20.— 


Renoir: Nus. Texte de Vassily Photiades. 
8vo. 64 pages illustrations. Lausanne 1960: 
Edition Librex. sFr. 20.— 


Rosenblum, Robert: Der Kubismus und die 
Kunst des 20. Jahrhunderts. Translated from 
the English by Doris von Stiernhielm. 4to. 
332 pages illustrations. Teufen 1960: Niggli. 
sFr. 73.— 


Schefold, Kari (with Herbert A. Cahn): Mei- 
sterwerke griechischer Kunst. 4to. xii, 320 
pages. Illustrations and one plate. Basel 
1960: Schwabe. sFr. 28.— 


Scheidegger, Ernst: Zweiklang. Sophie 
Taeuber-Arp — Hans Arp. Zeichnungen, 
Photos, Gedichte. Smali 8vo. 108 pages. 
Illustrations and 4 plates. Ziirich 1960: Die 
Arche. sFr. 9.80 

Seuphor, Michel: Hansjérg Gisiger. Sculp- 
tures. 8vo. 8 pages. 6 plates. NeuchAtel 
1961: Edition du Griffon. sFr. 5.— 

Seuphor, Michel: Alicia Penalba. Available 
in English, French and German. 8vo. 23 pp. 
and 24 plates. Amriswil 1960: Bodensee- 
Veriag. sFr. 5.— 

Wegner, Max: Meisterwerke der Griechen. 
(New edition) 4to. 192 pages with illustrat- 
ions. Fribourg 1960: Office du livre. sFr.38.— 
Wicki, Bernhard: Zwei Gramm Licht. Photo- 
album, with a Foreword by Friedrich Diirren- 
matt. 4to. 104 pp. illustrations. Ziirich 1960: 
Interbooks. sFr. 28.50 


ADDENDA 


Pietrantoni. Exhibition catalogue. With text 
(in Italian and German) by Alberto Lucia. 
Biographical note. 11 plate illustrations and 
photograph of the artist. Venice 1960: Gal- 
leria del Cavallino. 


Picasso: Later Years. With an Introduction 
by R. H. Wilenski and a Note on each plate 
by Roland Penrose. 4to. With 10 colour re- 
productions. London 1961: Faber. 15s 


Pollack, Peter: Storia della fotografia dalle 
origini a oggi. Milano, Garzanti, 1959. In 4°, 
p. 651, oltre 600 fotografie in nero e a co- 
lori. L. 14,000 


ART BOOKS 


Richardson, John: G. Braque. Milano, Sil- 
vana Editoriale d’Arte, 1960. In 4°, p. 32, 
tav. 34 a colori e 44 ill. in nero. L. 7000 


Robertson, Anne S.: Catalogue of the Ro- 
man Imperial Coins in the Hunter Coin 
Cabinet, University of Glasgow. Volume I. 
Royal 8vo. 588 pages, with 60 plates. Glas- 
gow 1961: University of Glasgow. 8 gns. 


Robertson, Bryan: Jackson Pollock. 216 pp. 
36 colour plates, 133 monochrome plates, 
and 12 pages of action photographs. 11 X 
10 inches. London 1960: Thames & Hudson. 
5 gns. 

Robinson, 8. W.: The Arts of the Japanese 
Sword. Royal 8vo. With 100 pages of half- 
tone illustrations, of which four fn colour, 
several line drawings and a map. London 
1961: Faber. 63s 


Russi, Antonio: L’arte e le arti. Pisa, Nistri- 
Lischi, 1960. In 8°, p. 220. L. 1200 


Santini, Pier Carlo: Rosai. Firenze, Val- 
fecchi, 1960. In 4°, p. 256, tav. 5C a colori e 
160 in nero, 168 riproduzioni minori e 125 
disegni, 20 fotografie, fac-simili, documenti. 
L. 20,000 


Schweizer Graphiker. Handbuch (= Graph- 
istes suisses. Manuel). 4to. 305 pages, ill. 
Ziirich 1960: Published for the Verband 
schweizerischer Graphiker by Kaser Presse. 
sFr. 48.— 


Steinien. 1859—1923. Catalogue of retro- 
spective exhibition held in the Maison de 
la Pensée Francaise, Paris, December 1960 
to January 1961. Acknowledgements by 
Gérard Bauer, prefatory essays by Jean 
Cassou, Claude Roger-Marx, and Jacques 
Lethéve. List of 234 paintings, drawings, 
pastels, posters, lithographs, etchings and 
sculptures with numerous black and white 
itustrations. 


Sullivan, Michael: An Introduction to Chin- 
ese Art. Crown 4to. With 100 half-tone 
plates, of which four in colour, several 
maps and diagrams. London 1961: Faber. 
50s 


Surrealist Intrusion in the Enchanters’ Dom- 
ain. Catalogue of international surrealist 
exhibition at the D’Arcy Gallery, New York, 
28 November 1960—14 January 1961. Con- 
tains essays by Edouard Jaguer, José Pierre, 
Vincent Bounoure; insignia, heraldry and 
family tree of the surrealist movement; 
biographical data, catalogue of works 
shown, and a large number of illustrations 
accompanied by critical aphorisms and 
effusions. Small square 8vo. 124 pages. 


Tiranti 


art bookshop 


Enquiries for all art books reviewed here, or otherwise, will have 
our immediate attention. We have specialized exclusively in art 
since 1895. Tiranti Art Bookshop, 72 Charlotte Street, London W. 1., U.K. 


BELGIUM 


ANTWERP, Galerie Ad Libitum: Bert De Leeuw, paint- 
ings, till 45; Mack, May. C.A.W.: Five Belgian 
painters from London (Van Caillie, Heuseux, Jadot, 
De Meerendré, Mesens), till 11/5. Guy Dorekens: 
Chaim Kiewé, till 15/5. Hessenhuis: Art contempo- 
rain de West Flandre, till 7/5. Kunstkamer: Pol 
Bervoets, till 5/5. BRUSSELS, Palais des Beaux-Arts: 
20th Century Austrian Art, till 7/5. Galerie Aujour- 
d’hul: Vic Gentils, reliefs, till 29/4. Bibliothéque 
Albert ler: Dutch drawings of the Golden Century, 
tit! 24/6. Galerie d'Art Le Bastion: Robert Freysz, 
till 1745. Contemporains: Picciotto, till 3/5. Egmont: 
Desmet, Ingle, Penasse, Van Rijk, till 4/5. Librairie 
d'Art Isy Brachot fils: Albert Saverijs, till 18/5. Ma- 
deleine: “3e Salon International de Fantasmagie”, 
till 4/5. Maison des Architectes: André and Charles 
Meiresonne, till 6/5. Geo Michel: “Ecole de Paris”, 
lithographs, till 12/5. Smith: Duvillier, paintings, till 
30/4; Anita de Caro, paintings, till 25/5. Portenart: 
Gallery Group, till 5/5. St. Laurent: Verstockt, paint- 
ings, till 27/4. Wan Loo: Jean Mulders, paintings, 
till 11/5. CHARLEROI, Palais des Beaux-Arts: Critics’ 
Prize, 1958-59 and 1959-60, till 1/5. COURTRAI, Atelier 
Veranneman: “Prix Talens Belgique 1960”, till 30/4. 
GHENT, Musée des Beaux-Arts: “Trésors des Bé- 
guinages”, till 25/6. Musée des Arts Décoratifs et 
d’Esthétique Industrielle: 6th National Salon of 
Modern Furniture, from 9 till 24 September. Galerie 
Vyncke-Van Eyck: Académie des Beaux-Arts d’Ecloo, 
till 12/5. Abbaye St-Pierre: Octave Landuyt, cer- 
amics; Contemporary American Architecture; The 
Taevernier Print Collection; E. Vandendriessche, till 
7/5. LIEGE, A.P.1.A.W.: Edgar Scauflaire, till 4/5. 
Musée d'Art Wallon: Loca! artists, tapestry. 


CANADA 


MONTREAL, Museum of Fine Arts: Recent British 
Sculpture, 1/8—11/99. OTTAWA, National Gallery: 
Recent British Sculpture, till 1445. TORONTO, Art 
Gallery: Ontario Society of Artists, till 16/4; Alfred 
Pelian retrospective, till 14/5; Eric Bergman, wood- 
cuts and watercolours, till 28/5. Isaacs Gallery: 
Gerald Gladstone, sculpture, till 13/4. WINNIPEG, 
Art Gallery Association: Women’s Acquisitions 
Committee, till 12/5; Maxwell Bates, paintings and 
drawings, till 3/5. 


FRANCE 


AIX-EN-PROVENCE, Musée Granet: Cézanne, paint- 
ings, watercolours, drawings, 1/7—15/8. Librairie- 
Galerie Sources: Laporte, Melik, Seguin, paintings 
also prints. ALBI, Musée Toulouse-lautrec: Henri 
Matisse, drawings, sculptures, from 15/6. AVIGNON, 
ta Calade: Jonquiéres and Reuther, from 45. 
BAYONNE, Musée Bonnat: Drawings, from papyrus 
to paper, from May. BESANCON, Musée: Surrealist 
Exhibition, from July. CANNES, Galerie 65, La Crol- 
sette: Yves Brayer, paintings and watercolours, till 
5. ¢ L Anth , Dmitrienko, Hartung, 
Music, Pignon, a.0. CASTRE, Musée Goya: R. P. La- 
cordaire, from 3/6. DIJON, Museé des Beaux-Arts: 
“Provincial School of XVIII Century Drawing”, “The 
Dijon Academy of Painting and Sculpture”, from 24/6. 
GRENOBLE, Musée des Beaux-Arts: Dutch Painting 
et the turn of the century, 445—12/6; H. Closon, 
paintings, from 15/6. R. Gastaud: Duncan, Goetz, 
Papart, and others. LLLE, Palais des Beaux-Arts: 
50 Raphael drawings from the Wicar Collection, 
from July. LYON, Musée des Beaux-Arts: Cappiello, 
retrospective exhibition, from June. MARSEILLE, 
Musée Cantini: Manet, 15/5—31/7. METZ, Musée: 
Rodin, Bourdeile, sculptures, from July. NANTES, 
Argos: André Marchand, paintings and gouaches, 
till 28/5. NICE, Paul Hervieu: Atian, Venard, Duncan, 
Goetz, 3.0. Lb. Rouff: Kremégne, Kikoine, Carton, 
Mentor, Alde, a. o. 


PARIS, Musée Cognacq-Jay: H. Daumier, drawings, 
lithographs and sculptures, till 11/6. Musée d'Art 
Moderne: Exhibition of works receiving the Mar- 
zotto prize, 5/5—5/6; Maillol, retrospective exhibit- 
ion, from end of June. Ancienne Comédie: Estéve, 
Geer Van Veide, Gischia, a.o., till 27/4. Anfora: 
Buchholz, Lepatre, Maille, Varga, Sima, a.o., till 
18/5. D'Argenson: Poiret, till 26/5. Ariel: Corneille, 
paintings, till 13/5. Art du Faubourg: -Selchow, till 
16/5. Aubusson: Tapestries by Léger, Le Corbusier, 
Gilloli, Lanskoy, and Coptic tapestries. Simone 
Badinier: Michel Thompson, till 31/5. C. Balcon: 
Bores, B. Buffet, Gen Paul, 8.0. Le Bateau-Lavoir: 
19th and 20th Century drawings, watercolours, pas- 
tels and prints. Henri Bénézit: James Pichette, 
paintings, till 18/5; La Giraudiére, paintings, 4—19/5. 
M. Bénézit: Molteni, paintings, till 23/5. Berggruen: 
Paul Klee, till July. Claude Bernard: Eugéne Leroy, 
paintings, from 3/5; Roel d’Haese, sculptures, June, 
July. Marcel Bernheim: Signac, Vaitat, Dufy, Modi- 
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gliani, Pascin, a. 0. 
Paysages de France, till 10/5. Bernier: Gallery art- 
ists, paintings and sculpture. Berri-lardy & Cie: 
Hilaire, watercolours, May. Bing: Carlisky, sculp- 
tures and reliefs, 1—22/6. Bonaparte: Christine 
Boumeester, drawings, till 3/5. Breteau: Halpern, 
paintings, till 13/5. Jeanne Bucher: Nallard, till 13/5; 
Stahly, May. Cambaceres: Alan, Gilbert, till 16/5. 
Des Capucines: Victor Bryan, till 31/5. Centre Cul- 
turel Américain: James McNeil! Whistler, paintings 
and engravings, till 10/6. Paul Cézanne: André 
Jeanney, 29/5—18/7. Charpentier: 100 paintings of 
Jacques Villon. Raymond Cordier: Svanberg, till 
15/5. Cordier: Robert Rauschenberg, from 27/4. Cour 
d’ingres: Lam, paintings, from 3/5. Craven: Jean 
Piaubert, “The Creation of the World”, till 3/5. 
Creuzevault: “De Rouault a de Staél”, from 5/5. 
Fernand Depas: Boudin, Bonnard, Marquet, Lhote, 
and others. Plerre Domec: Andréou, till 1/6. Dragon: 
Cardenas, sculpture, till 16/5. Marcelle Dupuis: 
Eighteen drawings chosen by René Drouin, till 13/4. 
Jacques Dubourg: Fenosa, May; Riopelle, water- 
colours, June. Lucien Durand: Mubin, till 7/5. Du- 
rand-Ruel: Mané Katz, till 17/5. Espace: Bernard 
Gantner, paintings, 3—31/5. Europe: Weichberger, 
12/5—5/6; Lanskoy, paintings, till 10/5. Paul Facchetti: 
Tavernari. Mathias Fels & Cle: Atlan, Corneille, 
Dubuffet, Jorn, Estéve, a.o. Alfred Fischer: Cu- 
bistes, Surréalistes, Mattres Abstraits. Karl Flinker: 
Accrochage, with Baber, Cazac, Cousins, Hundert- 
wasser, Metcalf, Santomaso, a.o. Du Fleuve: Ber- 
tini, Clerc, and others, paintings, Andréou, Guzman, 
sculptures. De France: Campigli, oils, 146/5— 10/6; 
Burri, till 144. Flrstenberg: Ernst, Copley, Zev, 
Michaux, a. 0. Goldschmidt & Cie: Beriewi, Beyer, 
Bozzolini, Signovert, a.o. Katia Granoff: Dan Solo- 
joff, till 15/45. Mme M. Guiot: “10 peintres et sculp- 
teurs”, including Cottavoz, Fusaro, Brasilier, a. o. 
Hautefeuille: Joseph Probst, paintings, Lucien Wer- 
collier, sculptures, Colette Probst, ceramics, till 
13/5. Simone Heller: Julien Dinou, till 6/5. Hoche 
Saint-Honoré: Frassati, till 25/5. La Hune: Sugai, 
drawings, May; Piza, mosaics of painted paper, 
June; Springer, prints, July. Internationale: Gio 
Pomodoro, from 28/4. Iris: Vito Jaeger, paintings. 
lucy Krohg: Hermine David, from 9/5. lLacloche: 
Gierowski, paintings, till 19/5; Banc, 2445—24/6. 
Lambert: Jaki, Lebenstein, Nikifor, Souza, a. o., till 
18/5. Louise Leiris: Contemporary Masters, including 
Henri Laurens, Masson, Klee, Kermadec, and others. 
Edouard Loeb: Willy Mucha, paintings, gouaches, 
till 20/5. Madsen: Dufy, Renoir, Rouault, Utrillo, and 
others. Maeght: Miré, paintings, till 23/5 and 24/44— 
31/7. Alex Maguy: Picasso, Chagall, Léger, Dubuffet, 
8.0. Jacques Massol: Key Sato, a.o., till 6/5. André 
Maurice: Winsberg, 24/5—10/6. Michaud: Idoux, till 
18/5. R.G. Michel: 19th and 20th Century prints. 
Mona Lisa: Masters of the Twentieth Century and 
Young Painters. Gérard Mourgue: Lucienne Tessier 
du Cros, till 15/5. Neufville: Kenneth Noland, till 
27/5. Nerval: De Soto, Andrieux, Brandani, a. o. 
La Nouvelle Gravure: Prints by Hartung, Singler, 
Buffet, Carzou, and others. Janette Ostier: Ancient 
Japanese Art, paintings, drawings, objects. Paris: 
Derain, Utrillo, Viaminck, Marquet, Van Dongen, 
and others. Jacques Peron: Roger Dérieux, May. 
A. F. Petit: Benrath, Laubiés, Mathieu, Schneider, 
8.0. Philadelphie: Pierre Jacquemon, paintings, 
till 7/4. Plerre: Agathe Vaito, till 28/5. De Poche: 
Civet, till 6/5. Pont des Arts: Davenport, till 19/5. 
Pont-Royal: Bores, Levedag, Reichel, a.o. Made- 
leine Rauch: Lemeto, from 21/4. Camille Renault: 
Chevolleau, till 28/5. Denise René: Agam, recent 
work, 13/5—12/6; “Le Mouvement” II, 15/6-—September. 
Rive Droite: Mathieu. Rive Gauche: Canogar, till 
20/5. Romanet: Chapelin-Midy. Roque: Bertholle, 
gouaches and drawings, till 13/5. La Rowe: Maria 
Manton, paintings, 2—18/5. Saint-Germain: Nikos, 
Coulentianos, Philolaos, Gaitis, Prassinos, a. o. 
Saint-Luc: Permanent exhibition, paintings, Signac, 
Vieira da Silva, Lanskoy, a.o. Saint-Placide: Can- 
Jura, Jacques F. Birr, till 19/4. André Schoelier Jr.: 
Paul Rebeyrolle, gouaches, till 2/6. De Seine: Ca- 
rena, paintings, till 25/5. Le Soleil dans la Téte: 
Gail Singer, coloured prints, till 20/5. Stadler: Dela- 
haye, sculpture, till 25/5. Sulllerot: From Hayden to 
Guansé. Synthése: Jean Couy, till 27/5. Tonalités: 
Héléne Marre, till 20/5. Transposition: Idka, paint- 
ings, Cunda, papiers découpés, till 20/5. Jacques 
Tronche: Surréalistes, abstraits, importants “jeunes 
novateurs”. L’Université: Datheil, till 29/5. Ven. 
déme: Charmy, Jean Puy, Vauthier, Van Leer, a. o. 
Villand & Galanis: Estéve, paintings, till 20/5. XXe 
Siécie: Capogrossi, till 27/5. lara Viney: Clough, 
Kito, Munford, Wostan, a.o. Visconti: Buffet, Car- 
zou, Clavé, Gromaire, a.o. André Weil: Thalia 
Gage, till 12/5. Welller: Kawun, paintings, till 4/5. 
Charles Zalber: Picasso—Toros, til! 12/5. 

RENNES, Musée des Beaux-Arts: Groupe “Mesure”, 
paintings and structures, till 9/5. ROQUEFORT-LES- 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION CALENDAR 


PINS, Musée: Paintings and drawings by André 
Cordeil, till 144. ROUEN, Musée des Beaux-Arts; 
“Poussin and his Era”, from 8/4. TOULON, Musée; 
Segonzac, Signac, Barta, MacCormick, Yves Alix, 
a. o., till 28/5. TOULOUSE, Musée Paul Dupuy: Pira- 
nesi, prints from the museum's collection, till 23; 
Drawings of the region by Adrien Dauzats, Alex- 
andre Fragonard, Frédéric Villeneuve, Eugéne de 
Malbos, Frédéric Mialhe, a. o., 27/5—16/10. TOURS, 
Musée des Beaux-Arts: St. Martin in Art and Imagery, 
July—September. VENCE, Les Arts: Picasso, Friesz, 
Pascin, Mird, a. o. 


GERMANY 


AACHEN, Suer dt-M Limburg artists, April; 
“Bewahrte Schénheit”, Mediaeval art from the Her- 
mann Schwartz Collection, 13/5—15/7. Kunst-Amendt: 
Picasso, linolcuts (1958-60), till 15/5. BADEN-BADEN, 
Kunsthalle: Deutscher Kinstlerbund, till 14/5; Fein- 
inger, 13/5—26/6. BERLIN, Ehem. Staatl. Museen: 
Toulouse-Lautrec, till May. Schloss Charlottenburg: 
Christian Art, 140 19th and 20th Century paintings 
of the “Ehem. Staat!. Museen” Collection, till May. 
Bode-Museum: 17th and 18th Century Arts, Crafts 
and Furniture. Aussteliungshall am Funkturm: 
Berlin Art 1961, till 4/6. Hilton-Kolonnade: Young 
Berlin artists. Galerie Diogenes: Kurt Bartel, paint- 
ings, 34—3/5. Haus am Waldsee: Ludwig Gabriel 
Schrieber, sculpture and paintings, till 28/5. Mete 
Nierendorf: Otto Dix, paintings, watercolours, 
drawings and graphic work, till 27/4; Hannah Hoch, 
paintings, collages, watercolours, 2/5—15/6. Schiller: 
Dieter Kraemer, paintings and drawings, till 22/4. 
Springer: Johannes Geccelli, paintings, gouaches, 
till 4/5; Lorenzo Guerrini, sculptures and drawings, 
6/5—6/6. BIELEFELD, Kunsthaus: Gerrit Benner, paint- 
ings, gouaches and drawings. Kunstsaion Otte 
Fischer: Prints from Durer to Chodowiecki, 22/4— 
15/5. BOCHUM, Kunstgalerie: Josef Hegenbarth, 
drawings, 22/4—28/5; Young Westphalian artists 1961, 
22/4—21/5. BONN, Kunst lung Carlo Mense: 
till 7/5. BRAUNSCHWEIG, Museum: Thun artists, till 
7/5. Haus Salve Hospes: Erich Buchholz, works from 
1918—1960, till 21/5; Jean Leppien, 28/5—1/7. BREMEN, 
Kabinett Ursula Voigt: Tom Hops, paintings, water- 
colours, drawings. Paula-Becker-Mod hn-Haus: 
Anton Leidi, paintings, drawings, till 23/4; Bremer 
Kinstlerbund, till 28/5; Hans Nowack, paintings and 
drawings, 29/4—11/6. BURG/WUPPER, Museum: Ber- 
gischen Land Culture, 1680—1840, April till October. 
DARMSTADT, Kunsthalle: “Romantiker-Zeichnungen", 
Erasmus von Jakimow, drawings and watercolours, 
29/4—11/6; “Bauhaus”, 18/46— August. Hess. Landes- 
museum: Polish Poster Exhibition, till 14/5. DORT- 
MUND, Museum am Ostwall: Etienne Hajdu, sculp- 
ture and graphic work, till 15/5; Adrian Heath, Hans 
Tisdall, paintings, gouaches and tapestries, 7/5—44. 
Schloss Cappenberg: 15th—19th Century pewter, till 
9/7; 16th—- 18th Century lace, Derick Baegert and 
“Der Hochaltar der Propsteikirche”, till 8/10. DUIS- 
BURG, Kunstmuseum: Hans Theo Richter, drawings 
and lithographs, till 4/6. DUREN, Leopold-Hoesch- 
Museum: Music, gouaches and prints, till 144. 
DUSSELDORF, Kunstmuseum: Werner Holmberg, 
paintings and drawings; Lili Schultz, enamels, April. 
Kunsthalle: Ruth Francken, oils and gouaches, Fritz 
Bierhoff, paintings, Marc Chagall, 1950—1960 draw- 
ings, 19/4—22/5. Graph. Kabinett Weber: Jaap Mooy, 
sculpture and drawings, till 10/5. Galerie Gross- 
henaig: 19th and 20th Century masterworks. Gunar: 
Gerard Verdijk, paintings, April. Hella Nebelung: 
G. Hoehme, paintings, watercolours and drawings, 
till 25/5. Paffrath: Masterworks of the Netherlands 
Romanticists. Schmela: Sam Francis, till 7/5. Man- 
fred Strake: Heinz Diekmann, till 22/4. Hans Tro- 
janski: Heinz May, 1878—1954, paintings and water- 
colours, June. Alex VSmel: Paintings, Hans Jaenisch, 
15/5—June; Paula Modersohn-Becker, paintings and 
drawings, till 10/5. ESSEN, Folkwang-Museum: Lyonel 
Feininger, memorial exhibition, till 7/5; Ferdinand 
Wahl, 12—31/5. Galerie Schaumann: Reny Lohner, 
paintings, drawings, April. FLENSBURG, Museum: 
Tatjana Ahlers-Hestermann, till 28/5. FRANKFURT, 
Kunstverein: Fritz Heeg-Erasmus, paintings, draw- 
ings, till 28/5. Galerie Cordier: Dubuffet, till 15/4. 
Dato: Otto Piene, tili 13/5. Kunstkabinett: Luis Saez, 
paintings, Francis Gray, sculptures, till 12/5. Karl 
Vonderbank: Marc Chagall, lithographs, till 13/5. 
KASSEL, Kunstverein: Jo Hahn-Diinwald, Hedwig 
Thun, Irmgard Wessel-Zumloh, till 7/5; Hamburg art- 
ists, paintings, sculpture and graphic work, till 11/6. 
KIEL, Kunsthalle: Peter RdhI, paintings, watercolours 
and drawings, till 22/5. KOLN, Museum fiir Ostasia- 
tische Kunst: Museum collection of East Asian Art, 
till 23/5. Wallraf-Richartz-Museum: “Der Meister des 
Bartholomaus-Altares” and “Der Meister des Aache- 
ner Altares”, till 28/5. Kunstverein: Friedrich Vordem- 
berge, paintings and drawings; Kliemann, Opper- 
mann, Senger, paintings, drawings, watercolours, 
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prints, till 74. Boisserée: Vagelis Tsakardis, paint- 
ings and watercolours, till 6/5; Feri Varga, Cagnes, 
paintings, 16/5—10/6. Galerie Aenne Abels: Mattia 
Moreni, paintings, till 29/4. Der Spiegel: Josef Miki, 
paintings and gouaches. KREFELD, Museum Haus 

: Lardera, sculptures, gouaches, collages, till 
30/4. LEIPZIG, Museum der Bildenden Kiinste: Wil- 
helm Hépfner, watercolours, graphic works, till 4/7. 
Grassi-Museum: Arts and Crafts, till 31/7. LEVER- 
KUSEN, Museum: 30 Young German Artists, sculp- 
tures, paintings, prints, from 5/5. LUBECK, Museum: 
New Painting in Finland, till 28/5. Overbeck-Gesell- 
echaft: Curt Stoermer, paintings, Hanns Radau, 
sculptures, till 14/5. LUDWIGSHAFEN, Kulturhaus: 
Fritz Zolnhofer, paintings, till 20/5. MANNHEIM, 
Kunsthalle: Vieira da Silva, paintings, till 1/4; 
Waldemar Epple, paintings, till 5/5; Etienne Hajdu, 
sculpture and prints, 16/6—16/7; Ladisias Moholy- 
Nagy, paintings and graphic work, 7/7—6/8. MON- 
CHEN-GLADBACH, Museum: Joachim Klos, prints, 
Carola Klos-Stammen, June; Johannes Driesch, 
paintings, till May. MUNICH, Stadt. Galerie: Werner 
Berg, paintings and woodcuts, till 1/5; Marsden 
Hartley, paintings, till 7/5; Auguste Rodin, sculp- 
tures and drawings, from 10/5; Conrad Westpfahli, 
paintings and drawings, 19/5—18/6; Vincent Van 
Gogh, drawings and watercolours, 23/5—18/6. Stédt. 
Museum: 5000 Years of Persian Art, till 7/5. Haus 
der Kunst: Munich “Kinstilergenossenschaft", till 
22/5. Die Neue Sammlung: Andreas Moritz, silver- 
smith work, Albrecht Hohit, ceramics, 15/5—27/6. 
Staatl. Graph. Sammlung: Hans Fischer, Goya, Pi- 
casso, till 31/5. Galerie Glinther Franke: Carmelo 
Cappello, bronzes, till May. Gurlitt: Mary Louise 
Pike and Siegward Sprotte, paintings, Asmus Debus 
and Emil Lugo, watercolours and drawings, Richard 
Ziegler, drawings and prints, till 29/5. Kunstkabinett 
Kiihm: Verlon, paintings, mixed media, gouaches, 
till 15/5. Nota: Mack, paintings, from 7/5. Schén- 
inger: Lebadang, gouaches, illustrations, 2—31/5. 
A. Schumacher: Young Alsatian art, paintings and 
sculpture, till 3/6. Van de Loo: Dimitri Hadzi, 28/ 
4—15/6; Walasse Ting, paintings, from 15/6. OFFEN- 
BACH, Klingspor-Museum: Walter Tiemann, Carl 
Ernst Poeschel, memorial; Anton Kippenberg and 
Karl Klingspor, till 5/5; Fritz Kredel, illustrations, 
265—9/7. RECKLINGHAUSEN, Kunsthalle: “The Young 
West” 1961, till 22/5; “Polarity—the Dionysian and 
Apollonian in Art”, 31/5—16/7. REUTLINGEN, Spend- 
haus: Wilhelm Busch, paintings, drawings, till 14/5; 
Art students exhibition, 28/5—18/6. SAARBRUCKEN, 
Saarland-Museum: Modern French tapestry and 
sculpture. SCHLESWIG, Landesmuseum: Horst Jans- 
sen, Hans Rickers, Horst Skodlerrak, till 31/5. $0- 
LINGEN, Klingenmuseum: XV. Bergische Kunstaus- 
stellung, till 22/45; Werner Sehibach, tempera, Oswald 
Peterson, watercolours, 28/5—9/7. STUTTGART, Biicher- 
dienst Eggert: Emil Cimiotti, drawings, April. Ga- 
lerle Lutz & Meyer: Heinz Trdkes, till 25/4. Miller: 
G.C. Kirchberger, paintings, Giancarlo Sangregorio, 
sculptures, till 15/5. Kunsthaus Schaller: Hermann 
Umgelter, till 17/5. Valentien: Bauhaus prints. ULM, 
Museum: Anton Heyboer, etchings, Kurt Schwitters, 
collages, till 23/4; Ulm Art 1961, till 28/5; Australian 
Art, till 28/5. Klinstlergiide: Mario Persico, till 5/5. 
WEIMAR, Museum: Four Centuries of Flower Prints 
from the Museum Collection, May. WIESBADEN, 
Museum: New Yugoslavian Art, till 28/5. WITTEN, 
Markisches Museum: Loca! artists, paintings and 
prints, till 144. WOLFSBURG, Stadthalie: French 
painting from Delacroix to Picasso. WUPPERTAL- 
ELBERFELD, Galerie Parnass: Max Ackermann, pas- 


_tels, till 174; Claude Assian, paintings, 17/5—17/6. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


BRISTOL, Museum: The Bristol International Salon 
of Photography, 15/4—13/5; Civil Defence 1961, 17— 
24/5. City Art Gallery: English Silver (arrenged by 
the Victoria and Albert Museum), till 145; Embroid- 
eries from the permanent collection, 1— 30/6. 

LONDON, British Museum: Forgeries and deceptive 
copies. Geffrye Museum: William Morris, decor- 
ative art, till 24/4. imperial War Museum: Charles 
Lamb, paintings and drawings, till 28/5. Victoria and 
Albert Museum: Centenary Exhibition of Kuniyoshi 
1861—1961), 545—31/7. Agnew & Son Ltd.: Vanvitelli, 
drawings, till 6/5. Arcade Gallery: Sculpture and 
Baroque paintings. Beaux Arts Gallery: Frank Auer- 
bach, paintings and drawings, April—May. Ben Uri: 
Doitch, Levy, Reifenberg, till 14/5. Brook Street: 
Appel, Dali, Dominguez, Magritte, Matta, drawings 
and gouaches, till 29/4; Sonia Delaunay, retrospec- 
tive exhibition, May; Pascin, drawings and water- 
colours, June. Bute: Paintings, drawings and con- 
structions by J.1. Geoffrey, till 10/5. Canalette: Eliz. 
B. Hepworth, paintings, 3—23/5. Chiltern: Dutch, 
French and Italian paintings. Colnaghi Ltd.: Robert 
Bevan, paintings, till 26/4. Commonwealth Institute: 
“A Poet's Pictures”, drawings by Rabindranath Ta- 
gore, 5— 28/5; William Culbert, paintings, 2— 26/6. 
Crafts Centre: Society of Wood Engravers, till 13/5. 
Crane Kalman: Kikoine, till 20/5. Design Centre: 
Designs for a Decade, till 13/5. Drian Gallery: André 
Bloc, sculptures, and Edgard Pillet, paintings and 
“creusets”, till 8/5; Fidler, 10—27/5. Fine Art Society: 
4ist exhibition early English watercolours and draw- 
ings. Folio Society: Frank Martin, prints and draw- 
ings, till 25/5. Foyles: Paintings by Raymond Mo- 
retti, tii! 20/5. The French Institute: Jacques Iselin, 
paintings, ti!l 44. Gimpel Fils: Matta, from 4/5. 
Grabowski: Esart Johns and Jean Malaval, till 17/5. 
Grosvenor: Lorri, till 445. Hanover: Gallery artists, 
till 1345; William Scott, paintings, 17/5—17/6. Hyde 


Park: Portraits, till 13/5. 1.C.A.: Nigel Henderson, 
photographs, paintings, collages, till 20/5.. Arthur 
Jeffress: Viliers David, pen and watercolour draw- 
ings, from 2/5. Lefevre: 19th and 20th Century French 
paintings and drawings, till 5/5; Ghika, paintings. 
Lords: Schwitters. Marlborough Fine Art Lid.: Kan- 
dinsky “The Road to Abstraction”, through May; 
Jackson Pollock, May—June. Matthiesen: Dante 
Leonelli, till 29/4; Castro, from 4/5. Mayor: Kermadec. 
McRoberts & Tunnard: 19th and 20th Century paint- 
ings and drawings, till 29/4; Dmitrienko, May. 
Molton: William Turnbull, sculpture, till 6/5; Jannis 
Spyropoulos, paintings, 10—27/5. New London: Tadé, 
paintings; Ten Sculptors (Caro, Couzijn, Ferrant, 
Koper, Meier-Denninghoff, Pomodoro, Serrano, Ta- 
jiri, Turnbull, Uhimann), April—May. New Vision 
Centre: Traugott Spiess, paintings, till 13/5; Aesch- 
bacher, paintings, Chavignier, sculpture, from 15/5. 
Obelisk: Masters of Surrealism. O’Hana: 19th and 
20th Century paintings and sculpture. Paris: Peter 
Grenvil, 1—20/5. Parkway: John Harvey and Carol, 
paintings, from 1/5. Piccadilly: Sakti Barman, till 
20/5. Portal: Sylvia Thumim, till 9/5. Raille: Russell, 
Rich, Shelley, from 20/4; Bernard Thomas and Joseph 
Woods, from 1/6. Redfern: Roderick Moynihan and 
Ann Norwich, 2—26/5. Roland, Browse & Deibanco: 
Flowers, Decoration or More?, till 20/5. Arthur Tooth: 
Vignoles, 2—27/5. Trafford: Lepri, till 13/5. Wadding- 
ton: Denis Mitchell, sculpture, from 2/5. Whibley: 
Colin Cannon, till 6/5. Whitechapel: Edmond Kapp, 
iden, Garrett, till 6/5. Zwemmer: Alistair Grant, 
paintings, till 6/5. 

YORK, Art Gallery: Dieter Wallert, pastels and 
gouaches, 2— 28/5; Prunella Clough, 24/6—15/7. 
retrospective exhibition, till 19/5. Woodstock: Mu- 


HOLLAND 


AMSTERDAM, Rijksmuseum: Belle van Zuylen and 
her time, till 4/44; Sweden’s Golden Age, 17/6—17/. 
Stedeliik Museum: James Ensor, etchings, till 8/5; 
Lohse and V. Spala, till 15/5; Fugitive Group, and 
Henri Nouveau, till 22/5; Gisela Andersch, paintings, 
till 29/5. Fedor Museum: Czech glass, till 22/5. 
Historisch Museum “de Waag": Artists portray the 
Warsaw Ghetto Resistance, till 8/5. E. 3. Van Wisse- 
lingh & Co.: Vincent Van Gogh, watercolours and 
drawings of 1881— 1885 from private Dutch collect- 
ions, till 18/5; French masters, including Derain, 
Gleizes, Gromaire, Herbin, Léger, Utrillo, Vuillard, 
and others, till 24/446. ARNHEM, G 
Four Dutch painters (Wagemaker, Wolvecamp, Ste- 
kelenburg, Diederen), till 30/4. EINDHOVEN, Stede- 
lijk van Abbe Museum: Nanninga and Lucebert, till 
14/5; Karel Appel, till 4/6. DELFT, Ethnographisches 
Museum: Peruvian art, till 1/99. GRONINGEN, Mangel- 
gang: Bartels, Quinte, till 10/5. THE HAGUE, Ge- 
meentemuseum: Balinese art, till 22/5; Charlotte 
van Pallandt, sculptures, van Kees Verwey, paint- 
ings and watercolours, 10/5—12/6. ROTTERDAM, 
Museum Boymans-van Beuningen: Sixteenth Century 
woodcuts and engravings after great Itallan Mas- 
ters, including Raphael, Leonardo, Michelangelo and 
Titian, till 28/5. "t Venster: Motz, monotypes, till 
12/5. UTRECHT, Centraal Museum: 10 Years of Ac- 
quisition, 1951—1961, till 28/5. 


ITALY 


BIELLA, Galleria Colongo: Tono Zancanaro, paint- 
ings and engravings, till 15/4. BOLOGNA, Galleria 
il Cancelio: Giovanni Ciangottini, paintings, till 21/4. 
ta Loggia: Giacomo Soffiantino, paintings, till 1/4. 
CATANIA, Galleria di Sicilia Arte: Giuseppe Gam- 
bino, paintings, till 3/4. FLORENCE, Galerie I'indiano: 
Sergio Scatizzi, paintings, till 5/4. Michaud: Nino 
Aimone, paintings, till 20/4. Numero: Arnaldo Es- 
posto, paintings, till 7/4. Spinetti: Renato Vernizzi, 
paintings, till 5/4. Vigna Nuova: André Masson, 
lithographs, till 15/4. GENOA, Galleria Rotta: Orfeo 
Tamburi, paintings, till 5/4. LA SPEZIA, Galleria 
Adel: Aligi Sassv, paintings, till 22/4. MILAN, Gal- 
feria Annunciata: Giovanni Brancaccio, paintings, 
till 20/4. Apollinaire: André Marfaing, paintings; 
Bendini, May. Dell’Ariete: Raymond Parker, paint- 
ings, from 21/4. Bergamini: Banchieri, Ferroni, Sughi, 
Vespignani, paintings, till 27/4. Cadario: “Nove Pit- 
tori Spagnoli” (Cuixart, Suarez, Tharrats, T&pies, 
and others), till 28/4. Circolo Della Stampa: Ersilia 
Cuffaro Montouro, paintings, till 12/5. Gian Ferrari: 
Mascherini, sculpture, till 1/45; Spyropoulos, paint- 
ings, till 18/5. Lorenzelll: Hans Hartung, paintings, 
from 12/4. Montenapoleone: Gustavo Boldrini, paint- 
ings, from 10/4. Del Naviglio: Twombly, paintings, 
till 7/4; Coetzee, paintings, till 18/4. Delle Ore: 
Piero Leddi, paintings, till 30/3. Pater: Lino Tiné, 
sculpture, from 23/3. il Prisma: Roberto Baldessari 
lras, paintings, till 20/3. San Fedele: Walter Lazzaro, 
paintings, till 14/4. Schwarz: Frank J. Malina, “Cine- 


‘tic Art”, till 30/4. Vinciana: Ernesto Treccani, water- 


colours, till 14/4. MODENA, Sala Comunale della 
Cultura: Nwarth Zarian, sculpture, till 11/4. ROME, 
Galleria Alibert: Ettore Faichi, paintings, till 26/3. 
L'Attico: Gentilini, paintings, April; Canogar, May. 
Galleria 88: Max Ginther, May. Alla Cassapanca: 
Bengt Hamilton, paintings, till 25/4. La Cappuccina: 
Karl Plattner, paintings, till 24/4. La Feluca: Albert 
Ceen, paintings, from 9/3. La Fontanella: Herbert 
Jochems, paintings, till 19/3. la Medusa: Asger 
Jorn, paintings, April. Numero: Faccioli, paintings, 
till 30/3. La Nuova Pesa: Renato Guttuso, paintings, 
and Giacomo Manzi, sculpture, from 30/3. L’Obe- 
lisco: Quinto Ghermandi, sculpture, from 6/4. Odyssia: 
Consagra, Romiti, Morlotti, Somaini, Vacchi, a. o. 


: Jean Le Moai, paintings, till 15/4. Russe: 
Sergio Selva, paintings, till 25/3. La Salita: Rotella, 
collages, till 28/3. Schneider: Renato Cristiano, 
paintings, till 24/4; Afro, paintings, drawings and 
prints, till 13/5. 1 Segne: Hans Falk, paintings, till 
10/5. La Tartaruga: Mario Schifano, from 23/3. 
Trastevere: Lucio Pozzi, Vahan Amadouni, Ettore 
Colla, April. TORINO, Associazione Arti Figurative: 
Bram Van Velde, paintings, April—May. Galleria 
La Bussola: Nino Aimone, paintings, till 27/3. Pie- 
monte Artistico e Culturale: Luigi Grosso and Giu- 
seppe Mignesco, from 4/4. VENICE, Doges’ Palace: 
“Carlo Crivelli and his followers”, June 10 till Oct- 
ober 10. Bevilacqua La Masa: Guido Farina, paint- 
ings, till 24/3. 1! Canale: Helmut Zimmermann, paint- 
ings, till 21/4. Del Cavallino: Carlo Ramous, sculp- 
ture, till 21/4. Galleria 3958: Camilla, paintings, till 
15/4. Santo Stefano: Renzo Zanutto, paintings, till 
1/4. San Vidal: Carlo Vitale, paintings, till 20/3. Ml 
Traghetto: Gina Roma, Carlo Hollesch, paintings, 
till 28/3. 


SWITZERLAND 


ASCONA, Galleria ta Cittadella: Adriano Figini, 
paintings, till 20/4; Karl Ballmer, paintings, till 11/5. 
BASEL, Kunsthalle: “Modern Painting since 1945”, 
from the Dotremont Collection, till 28/5; Maurice 
Estéve and Berto Lardera, 10/6—16/7. Museum flir 
Volkskunde: Easter customs, till 15/6. Gewerbe- 
museum: Emil Kretz, bookbinder, teacher and coll- 
ector, till 23/4. Galerie d'Art Moderne: Eduardo 
Bargheer, watercolours, till 25/5; Jaroslaw Serpan, 
27/5— 29/6. Beyeler: “Panorama”, April (Appel, Du- 
buffet, Sonderborg, Tobey, Burri, a.o.); Mark Tobey, 
May. Delta: Guido Biasi and Schréder-S tern, 
through May. Handschin: Peter Briining, paintings, 
till 31/5. Miinsterberg: Ph. Stoll, paintings, May; 
Vasquez del Rio, June. BERN, Kunsthalle: Martin 
Lauterburg, paintings, gouaches, watercolours and 
drawings, till 22/5. Galerie Auriga: Rolf Diirig, till 
13/5. Verena Miller: Wilhelm Gimmi, till 14/5. Schind- 
ler: Roberto Crippa, till 15/4. Spitteler: Margherita 
Osswald-Toppi, till 6/5. LA CHAUX-DE-FONDS, Ga- 
lerie Numaga: Lojis Chavigne, till 30/4. FRAUEN- 
FELD, Galerie Gampiross: Willi Hartung, till 6/5. 
FRIBOURG, Musée d’‘Art et d'Histoire: Singine and 
Senseland, till 7/5; Swiss Women Painters Associat- 
ion, 2—25/6. GENEVE, Musée d’Art et d'Histoire: 
Aldo Patocchi, till 16/4. Athénée: James Pichette, 
till 18/5. M. Garabedian: J.-F. Liegme, paintings, till 
6/5. Motte: Jaquenoud, till 24/4. GRENCHEN, Galerie 
Bernard: Pol Bury and Lenz Klotz, till 21/5. LAU- 
SANNE, Musée des Beaux-Arts: Louis Soutter, till 
28/5. Galerie Maurice Bridel: Jean Baier, till 28/4. 
l'Entracte: Fabien, till 28/4. Kasper: Daniel Argimon 
and Willi Schoder, April—May. Galerie des Nou- 
veaux Grands M ns $.A.: Contemporary Veni- 
tian artists, till 1745. LENZBURG, Galerie Rathaus- 
gasse: Kaspar Wolf, till 16/4. LOCARNO, Casa Del 
Negromante: Walter Helbig, paintings, till 26/4. La 
Paima: Precolumbian art, 13/5—30/6. LUZERN, Kunst- 
museum: Albert Servaes, till 13/5. Galerie im Ronca- 
Haus: Camille Graeser, paintings, till 17/5. OLTEN, 
Aare-Tessin AG.: Victor Surbeck, Marguerite Frey- 
Surbeck, Violette Diserens, Emilio Bonny, till 14/5. 
ST. GALLEN, Kunstmuseum: Charlies Hug, 7/5—11/6. 
Galerie im Erker: Gérard Schneider, paintings, till 
28/4; Hakki Anti, paintings, till 2/6. SCHAFFHAUSEN, 
Museum zu Allerheiligen: Helmut Ammann, till 22/. 
THUN, Kunstsammiung: X. Exhibition Swiss Alpine 
Art, 25/46—13/8. WINTERTHUR, Kunstmuseum: “Der 
Blaue Reiter und sein Kreis”, till 11/6. ABC: Charles 
Wyrsch, till 29/4. im Weissen Haus: Hans Schdlihorn, 
titi 30/4. ZURICH, Kunsthaus: Soulages, from 3/5. 
Kunstg rb “Olivetti Design”, till 20/5. 
Strauhoff: Heidi Heussier, Alfredo Walter, till 7/5. 
Galerie Beno: Willy Behrndt, till 9/5; Karl Nissen, 
paintings, 31/5—20/6. Suzanne Bollag: Sonia Sekula, 
collages, 5—31/5; 2nd Generation of the Bauhaus, 
June. Chichio Haller: Maftres de |’Ecole de Paris, 
May. L&ubii: Walter Meier, paintings, and Zao Wou- 
Ki, graphic work, 3—20/5. Palette: Carl Rabus, 
paintings, Oscar Wiggli, sculpture, till 9/5. Orell 
Fussli: Kar! Landolt, till 27/5. Galerie zum Prediger: 
Selection from the July 12th Auction of the “Schweiz. 
Gesellschaft der Freunde von Kunstauktionen”, May; 
Pidoux, paintings and monotypes, 1—17/6. Walche- 
turm: Géa Augsbourg, till 64. Wenger: Contempo- 
rary lithographs and art books. Wolfsberg: Dalvit, 
Hegetschweiler, Zwahien, 4—27/5. Ziegler: Bern- 
hard Luginb@hi, till 20/5; Javier Vilato, graphic work, 
June. 


THE UNITED STATES 


ALBANY, institute: Madeline Noviotsky, oils and 
drawings, 2—28/5; Institute collection, 146—31/4; 
Eugene Winters, oils and enamels, 31/5—18/6. AND- 
OVER, Phillips Academy, Addison Gallery of Amer- 
ican Art: “New Work and Teamwork—The Architects 
Collaborative, 19446—1961”. ATLANTA, New Arts: 
Franz Kline, recent paintings and drawings, through 
June. ATLANTIC CITY, D Co ary Paintings: 
Avery, Evergood, Gwathmey, Levine, Rattner, Shahn, 
Soyer, paintings, prints, drawings by these and 
other contemporary American artists, through May. 
BALTIMORE, Museum: Rembrandt etchings, from 
May 1. Walters Art Gallery: “The Story of the 
Crucifixion”, till 14/5; “17th Century French Paint- 
ing”, till 11/6. BEVERLY HILLS, Frank Peris Gallery: 
Strombotne, till 6/5. BOSTON, Institute of Contempo- 
rary Art: “Selection 1961”, 10 New England artists, 
from 17/5. Kanegis Gallery: Donald Stoltenberg, paint- 
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ings. Joan Peterson: Jack Wolfe, recent paintings, 
&/S5— 3/6. CAMBRIDGE, Art Museum: Twelve 
Contemporary Paintings (from Collection of Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Hazen), till 20/5; Indian Courtly Paint- 
ing: Mogul and Rajput, till 3/6; Exhibition of Degas 
and Ingres Drawings, till 20/5; Museum Course Ex- 
hibition, through May 20. CHICAGO, Art institute: 
64th Annual by artists of Chicago and vicinity, till 
28/5; Photographs by Robert Frank, till 11/6; “Liturg- 
ica! and Secular Silver”, by William Frederick, till 
1146. Institute of Design, ilinois Institute of Tech- 
nology: Contemporary paintings, sculpture, water- 
colours, drawings, collages, prints, from the coll- 
ection of Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Maremont, till 30/4. 
CINCINNATI, Art Museum: Twentieth Century Paint- 
ings from the Neumann Collection, a group of 
eighteen paintings by distinguished artists of this 
century, including Picasso, Matisse, Klee and Rou- 
auilt, lent from the private collection of Mr. Hans 
Neumann of Caracas, Venezuela, till 7/5; Annual 
Exhibition of work by students of the Art Academy, 
trom 20/5; Ladislav Sutnar, graphic design, till 3/5; 
Third interior Valley Competition, from 13/5. Clos- 
son Gallery: Lilian Mackendrick, till 85. CLEVE- 
LAND, Museum of Art: “43rd May Show”, 10/5—11/6; 
Mediterranean, Near Eastern and indian embroid- 
eries, through May; Maurice Prendergast, retro- 
spective exhibition in honor of the 100th anniversary 
of his birth, 21/46—30/7. Howard Wise Gallery: James 
Johnson, paintings, till 13/5; Selections from Gal- 
lery Collection, Vedova, Afro, Baumeister, Hartung, 
Resnick, and others, 15/5 through June. COLD 
SPRING HARBOR, Vera Lazuk: Etienne Ret, oils, 
gouaches and etchings, till 20/5; Maurice Buffet, 
“Walls of Light”, 21/5—10/6. DAYTON, Art Institute: 
“The Soules of Dayton”, till 14/4. DELAWARE, Art 
Center: “47th Annual Delaware Show, watercolours, 
prints and drawings, 5/5—4/6; Alberto Giacometti, 
5— 26/5. DETROIT, institute of Arts: The Ruins of 
Rome, organized by the University Museum, till 7/5; 
Piranesi, etchings, till 7/5; 25th Annual Public 
Schools Art Exhibition, till 14/45; Archives of Amer- 
ican Art, a survey of the Collection, 2/S—4/6; Draw- 
ings from Institute's Permanent Collection, 2/5—22/7; 
5ist Exhibition for Michigan Artists, 19/5—138. 
GREENWICH, Old Stone Schoolhouse: “Society of 
New Jersey Artists Annual Spring Exhibit”, till 14/5. 
HANOVER, Dartmouth College: Dynamic Symmetry, 
till 31/5. HARTFORD, Wadsworth Atheneum: “Salute 
to Italy”, 100 years Italian paintings, till 28/5; Persian 
miniatures from the Olsen Foundation, till 28/5. 
HOMEWOOD, Littieh on Lind Helen Boswell, 
oiis, “Nature in Abstraction”, and retrospective, 7/ 
5—6/6. JACKSONVILLE, Art Museum: Lamar Dodd, 
retrospective exhibition, 1—11/5; Public school art 
exhibition, 14—31/5. LA JOLLA, Art Center: Sheldon 
Kirby, paintings and constructions, till 14/5; Felicia 
Kaner, gouaches, 17/5—18/6. LOS ANGELES, County 
Museum: Pieter Bruege! the Elder, prints and draw- 
ings, till 7/5; Textiles of Antiquity, till 28/5. Everett 
Ellin Gallery: “important New Acquisitions”, till 20/5. 
LONG BEACH, Museum of Art: Gerd Koch, paint- 
ings, Long Beach Art Association Juried Show, 7— 
26/5; Florence Arnold, paintings, till 21/5; Ancient 
Musical Instruments, 26/5— 25/6; Frederick Wight, 
paintings, Robert W. Ramsey, ceramics, Art Rental 
Gallery, Ancient Musical Instruments, 4—25/6. LOUIS- 
VILLE, 3.8. Speed Art Museum: “The Technique of 
Fresco Painting”, 1—28/5; “Corcoran Biennial 1961”, 
6— 26/5; “Poets and Prints”, 97—29/5; Portraits from 
collection of Museum of Modern Art, 10—31/4. 
MIAMI, M of Mod Art: Wladyslaw Popie- 
larczyk, sculptures, paintings and collages, 9—27/5; 
Ceramics by artists from italy, Mexico and U.S., 
till 27/5. MINNEAPOLIS, Institute of Arts: Litho- 
graphs by Fantin-Latour, till 14/5; Egon Schiele, till 
215; Lester Johnson, 9/5—11/6; Art Schoo! Faculty 
Show, 2—28/5; Robert Klippel, from 30/5. Walker Art 
Center: “Faces and Figures”, till 4/6; The Richard 
Brown Baker Collection, contemporary art, till 7/5; 
Edward Corbett, paintings and drawings, till 7/; 
Cameron Booth, paintings, 14/5—25/6. MONTCLAIR, 
Art Museum: New Jersey Watercolour Society, and 
Selections from Permanent Collection, 4— 26/6. 
NEW YORK, Brooklyn Museum: Manfred Schwartz, 
paintings, till 14/5; “21st International Watercolour 
Biennial”, till 28/45. Guggenheim Museum: “Access- 
ions, 1953 to 1961”, May. Jewish Museum: Peter 
Lipman-Wulf, sculpture and graphic work, till 15/6. 
Metropolitan Museum: “Colour In Prints”, from 5/5; 
Costumes, age of Louis XV to the age of Worth 
aiso recent acquisitions, including selections from 
the collection of the late James Hazen Hyde, May. 
Museum of Contemporary Crafts: “Modern Mosaics 
of Ravenna”, Silk screen hangings by Zelda Thomas 
Strecker, Pottery by James and Philip Secrest, till 
14; “Artist-Craftsmen of Western Europe”, from 
27/5. Museum of Modern Art: Max Ernst, till 8/5; 
“Steichen, The Photographer”, till 21/5; Futurism, 
30/5—12/9; Boccioni drawings and etchings from 
the Winston Collection, 1/44—68. of Primitive 
Art: “Art Styles of the Papuan Gulf", till 7/5; “The 
Traditional Arts of Africa’s New Nations”, from 17/5. 
Riverside Museum: 2 memorial exhibitions, Warren 
Wheelock, sculptor, and Joseph Lomoff, painter, 7/ 
5—4/6. Whitney Museum: Recent acquisitions, till 
144; “The Theatre Collects American Art”, 4th loan 
exhibition by the friends of the Whitney Museum, 
til! 16/5; “American Painting, 1865— 1905, 17/5— 18/6; 
José de Rivera and Balcomb Greene, retrospective, 
from 24/5. A.A.A.: Mervin Jules, woodcuts, till 27/4. 
Alea: Oliveira, paintings and sculpture, till 26/5. 
an Academy: Works by new members and 
award winners. including van der Rohe, Mestrovic, 
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Lipchitz, 25/5—11/6. Angeleski: Guillermo Heiter, 
paintings, 8— 23/5; Albert Weber, paintings, mixed 
media, 24/5—12/6. Ahda Artzt: Eric Bass, 13— 27/5; 
R. Bailey and Leah Nolan, paintings, 17—27/5. Asia 
House: Sengai, Zen Buddhist paintings, April. 
Aspects: Stan Bloom, Hy Levy, a.o., till 1/44. Bab- 
cock: Marsden Hartley, drawings and pastels, till 
27/5. Barone: Tim Deverell, paintings, 9—27/5; New 
artists, paintings and sculpture, 30/5—24/6. Bianchini: 
Gian Carlo Isola, paintings, till 21/5. Bodley: Edith 
Pine Bennett, paintings, 8—20/5; Adele Cohen, Mary 
Lefson, paintings, 15—27/5. Bolles: Joseph Romano, 
paintings, 15/5—15/6. Grace Borgenicht: Gabor 
Peterdi, graphic work, 9—27/5. Burr: William B. Mac- 
Donough, paintings, Rev. Anthony J. Lauck, draw- 
ings, 7— 20/5; Dord Fitz Art Center paintings from 
Amarillo, from 21/5. Camino: John Curoi, till 11/45. 
Carlebach: Shalom of Safed, paintings. Hilda Car- 
mel: Frank Gunter, paintings, till 10/5. Carstairs: 
Gallery artists, paintings, watercolours, drawings 
and prints, 16/5—17/6. Carus: Lucchesi, Frederichson, 
15—31/5; European and American graphic art, May. 
teo Castelli: Ludwig Sander, paintings, 2— 20/4; 
Lee Bontecou, John Chamberlain, Edward Higgins, 
Gabriel Kohn, Salvatore Scarpitta, sculpture and 
relief, from 23/5. Chase: American and European 
paintings, graphics and early masterworks, paint- 
ings by Creo, Venard, Cavo, Orloff, Thieme, a.o., 
May. Cober: Bessie Boris, paintings and drawings, 
3—20/5; Manuel Ayaso, drawings, 24/5—10/6; Gallery 
group, May. Collecter’s: Gallery group, Joachim 
Probst, Monda, Robert Dunn, paintings, 15/5— 3/6. 
Contemporaries: Gallery artists, May. Contemporary 
Arts: “6 Printmakers”, 15/5—2/6. Cordier-Warren: 
Noguchi, new sculpture, 16/5—17/6. Bernhardt Crystal: 
Gallery artists, including Menkes, Soyer, De Martini, 
Liberté, a.o., May. D'Arcy: New acquisitions, 15/ 
5—13/6. Davis: Harvey Dinnerstein, drawings and 
pastels, till 20/5; Group show, from 22/5. Peter 
Deitsch: “Expressionists”, till 13/5. Delacorte: Art 
objects from the gallery collection, May. Tibor de 
Nagy: Jane Wilson, paintings, till 20/5. Downtown: 
Paintings and sculpture by Davis, Rattner, Shann, 
Zorach, Tseng Yu-Ho, a.0., 9/5—2/6. Drawing Shop: 
“Italian Master Drawings from Raphael through 
Battoni“, May. Ligoa Duncan: Harry Seguela, paint- 
ings, 13—31/5; Noe! Watson Jutte, sculpture, M. Le- 
berger and children, May. Durlacher: Gordon Rus- 
sell, till 20/5. Duveen: Sir Henry Raeburn, R.A., 
May. Ward Eggleston: Dick Stark, paintings, 8— 
20/5; Emile Grau-Sala, paintings, 17—29/5. Robert 
Elkon: 20th Century European and American paint- 
ings, drawings and sculpture, including works by 
Dubuffet, Sam Francis, Giacometti, Kline, Pollock, 
a.0., May. André Emmerich: Ben Nicholson, paint- 
ings, drawings and reliefs, till 13/5; Adja Yunkers, 
new lithographs and gouaches, 16/5—6/é6. Este: 
“Seventh Annual Exhibition of Master Drawings from 
Five Centuries”, till 17/6. FAR: Mae Jurow, paint- 
ings, 15—27/5. Feingarten: Nuala (Else de Brun), 
pastels, 15/5—3/6. Findlay: Brasilier, Cathelin, Gar- 
bell, Godard, Lesieur, till 20/5. Rese Fried: Tryg- 
gvadottir. Allan Frumkin: H.C. Westermann, recent 
works, May. Furman: New Acquisitions, from 5/5. 
Galerie Chalette: Diller, paintings, drawings and 
constructions, May. Galerie Internationale: Luciano 
Guarnieri, 9/5—3/6. Galerie St. Etienne: “4th Biennial 
of American Child Art”, 25/5—17/6. Galerie Felix 
Vercel: Vo Dinh, paintings, 20/5—10/6. Gallery East 
Uptown: Charlies K. Lassiter, till 31/45. Otte Gerson: 
“The Nude in Sculpture”, 9/5—3/6. Lucien Gold- 
schmidt: “Mannerism, 1530—1640", original drawings, 
prints and illustrated books, 8—20/5. Graham: 
James Suzuki, paintings, 2— 20/5; “May Festival of 
Art", from 24/5. Grand Central: Group show, paint- 
ings, sculpture and watercolours, May. Grand 
Central Moderns: Burton Hasen, 9—27/5. Green: 
Ronald Bladen, paintings, and Mark di Suvero, 
sculpture, 2—27/5. Hammer: Andrew Shunney, ?— 
20/5; Charles Camoin, 23/5—10/6. John Heller: 
Donald Berry, Eva Hesse, Harold Jacobs, till 2/4. 
David Herbert: Abularach, drawings, 2—31/5. High- 
gate: Ronald Mallory, paintings, and Robert N. Ub- 
haus, watercolours, 17/5—6/6. Hirschl-Adier: Richard 
Lonsdale-Hands, paintings, 16/5—9/6. Robert Horn: 
European graphic, May. Leonard Hutton: “La Scéne 
Francaise”, including Pissarro, Dufy, Utrillo, Renoir, 
a.0., May. Isaacson: Richard Mayhew, paintings, 
Dorothy Coulter, drawings, till 27/5. Martha Jackson: 
Louise Nevelson, “Royal Tides”, till 20/5; “Environ- 
ments, Situations, Spaces”, six artists, 25/5— 23/6. 
Janis: Robert Motherwell, recent paintings. Jansen: 
Helen Wolf, watercolours, drawings and graphic 
work, European prints, May. Juster: “Schoo! of 
Paris“, Hervé, Mathelin, Papart, a.o., May. Knapik: 
Modern American and European paintings, gouaches 
and drawings, May. Knoedier: “19th and 20th Cen- 
tury American and European Masters”, from the 
Isaac Delgado Museum of Art, New Orleans, 9/55— 
30/6. Kootz: Phillip Pavia, sculpture. Krasner: Mar- 
guerite Stix, sculpture, 8—20/5; Drawings show, 22/ 
5—15/6. Kraushaar: Changing group show, from 
15/5. Albert Landry: Oscar Jespers, sculpture, May. 
Latow: Leo Rabkin, paintings, constructions and 
watercolours, from 3/4. Lefebre: Lucia Wilcox, re- 
cent paintings, 95—3/6. Little Studio: Franklyn 
Robbins, paintings, 1445—2/6. Albert Leeb: Arp, 
Dufour, Ernst, Lam, Lanskoy, 3.0., permanently. 
March: “Involvement Show”, including Sam Good- 
man, Stanley Fisher, Boris Lurie, a.0., from 16/4. 
Royal $. Marks: Modern Masters, including Miré, 
Klee, Gorky, Tobey, a. o., till 6/5. Metisse: Loren 
Maciver, paintings, collages and pastels, till 29/4. 


Meltzer: Jeanne Lister, paintings, 9—27/5. Mi ¢ 
Ansei Uchima, woodcuts and drawings, till 
Midtown: Season's retrospective group exhibit 
16/5—10/6. Milich: Contemporary American art 
paintings and watercolours, May. Monede: 
jana Kerton, till 20/5. H. D. Motamed: “Persian 
historic Art” from Luristan, Amiash, Sialk, Nihav 
etc., 8— 30/5. Janet Nessier: Aurelia Brown, p 
ings, 15/5—3/6. New Art Center: Paintings 
sculpture by 20th Century masters, from 1/5. 
ness: “Artists at Work”, including Baskin, M 
Relli, Vuillard, a.o., till 22/5; George Kovas, Sid 
Delevante, and John Thornton, 22/5— 10/6. 
La Payese, paintings, 10—25/5. Old Print C 
“Exhibition of Old Theatrical Prints”, May. P. 
Otto Kraus, paintings, 8—20/5; Marjorie Nad 
paintings, 22/5—3/6. Parma: Jolanta Owidzka, 
and tapestries, till 20/5; Carla Accardi, painti 
2¥5—10/6. Betty Parsons—Section Eleven: 
Porter, paintings, till 13/5; “Survey of the Sease 
group show, 16/5—3/6. Peridot: “In Retrosp 
Twardowicz, Schneebaum, Goldblatt, a.0., 1 
15/6. Phoenix: Robert Wiegand, paintings, 12/5— 
Pietrantonio: Machin, till 15/5; Yarnall, till 
B. Bassine, 23/5—15/6. Poindexter: Ai Heid, till 2 
Group show, from 20/5. Stephen Radich: Y 
Kusama, paintings, till 27/5. Rehn: American pal 
ings and watercolours, till 26/5. Roke: Stefan 
tin, paintings and drawings, till 24/5. Reyal-Ati 
Egyptian, Etruscan and Roman bronze figuri 
May. Saidenberg: César. St. James Church: 7 
primitive painters of Haiti (Gesner, Armand, 
Pinchinat, Luce Turnier, and others), till 13/5. 
Schaefer: Donald Cammell, paintings, till 20/5; B 
comb Greene, paintings, 22/5—9/6. Sculpture St 
Artist-Craftsman award for 1961, William Bowie, 
Seiferheld: 17th and 18th Century French and Ital 
drawings, May. Selected Artists: Jones, We 
Duder, Ramer, Small, a.o., 15—31/5. Selig 
Group exhibition, from 22/5. Ruth Sherman: Sch 
paintings, 10—24/5; Urbaitis, paintings, 13—27 
Silberman: Masters. Judith Small: “Past and P 
sent” drawings by Avery, Gottlieb, Vicente, a.¢ 
May. Smolin: Robert De Niro, till 17/5; Marjo 
McKee, paintings, 19/5—16/6. Stable: Bernard C 
paintings, 15/5—3/6. Staempfli: Stephen G 
till 13/5. Allan Stone: Harold Cohen, paintings, 
20/5; Group exhibition, from 23/5. Stuttman: Franc 
Field. Herbert Tannenbaum: “Modern Europ 
Masters”, May. Thibaut: Buffie Johnson, painting 
till 6/5; paintings by Cobassiére, Johnson, Laga 
Kishi, a.0., May. Viviane: Contemporary painti 
and sculpture. Maynard Walker: Wayne Franc 
Williams, sculpture, May. Weyhe: Fukui, print 
May. Ruth White: Ce Roser, paintings, ?—27, 
Wildenstein: Gian Carlo Tagliaferri, portraits a 
compositions, 145—3/6. Willard: Charlies Selig 
till 27/4. Heward Wise: Abram Schlemowitz, sc 
ture, till 27/5. Wittenborn: “Ulysses Group” (Swi 
land), colour graphics, 15/5—15/6. Werld He 
Mirko, sculpture and wax pastels, till 27/5. Zabrisk 
Henry Muhrman (1854—1916), pastels, till 27/5; We 
on paper by Kuniyoshi, Marin, Prendergast, Stel 
from 6/5. : 
PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island Schoo! of Design: Wi 
lem van Konijnenberg, paintings, till 15/6; Rec 
Accessions, till 4/6. RALEIGH, North Carolina 
eum of Art: “South Coast Art Show”, till 28/5. RIC! 
MOND, Virginia Museum of Fine Arts: Virginia A 
ists (Cabel!, Dunton, and Davis), till 4/6; “Hon 
Front, 1861”. ROCHESTER, Memorial Art Gal 
“The Art of India“, Indian sculpture, Rajput Pai 
ing, Textiles; Paintings, drawings and prints fro 
the Miss Helen Hayes Collection; Kit Barker a 
Lucy P. Eisenhart, paintings, April. SAN FRANCISCO, 
M. H. de Young Memorial Museum: Gandhara Sculp 
ture, till 15/3. Bolles Gallery: Robert McChesney, 
paintings, and Mary McChesney, sculpture, till 31 
Gump's Gallery: Richard Gilkey, paintings, till 314 
Pomeroy: Group show, 20th Century European a 
ists, from 5/5. SARANAC LAKE, Dorothy Yepez: 
Adirondack annual exhibition, jury prizes, 10—2977. 
SEATTLE, Art Museum: 12th Annual Exhibit of Arch- 
itecture, from 12/5; Oriental Art, 21st Annual Wat 
colour Exhibit, European Porcelains (Museum and 
Seattle Ceramic Society Collection), till 4/6; 12th 
Annual Exhibition of Advertising and Editorial A 
2— 25/6; Mauricio Lasansky Retrospective, prin 
(own Collection), 29/6—20/8. Dusanne Gallery: Pa 
Horiuchi, collages, 2—27/5; Greta Ritter, 6—24/6, 
TOLEDO, Museum of Art: 43rd Annual! Local Artis 
Exhibition, paintings, sculpture and crafts, 7 —28 
Arts of Thailand, sculpture, paintings, ceramics, 
jewelry, textiles, 14/45—9/6. TRENTON, State Mu: 
“Mew Jersey Art in Retrospect”, till 18/6. UTI 
Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute: “Art from Anci 
and Primitive Civilizations”, till 15/5; “Architectural 
Work of Central New York”, 13—28/5; “New Painting 
from Yugoslavia”, 19/5—30/6; “Paintings and Sculp- 
ture from the Institute Collection”, till 31/5; “Oneid 
County in the Civil War”, till 31/45. WASHINGTON, 
National Gallery of Art: Works by Renoir, Cézanne, 
Gauguin, Van Gogh, Toulouse-Lautrec, Degas, Ma- 
tisse, Picasso, from the private collection of the 
Honorable and Mrs. W. Averell Harriman, till 144. 
WESTBURY, County Art Gallezy: Frederick Rockwell, 
sculptures, Milton Avery, Adolf Dehn, Prestopino, 
Byron Browne, paintings, till 17/5. WILMINGTON, 
of the Fine Arts: “47th Annual Delaware 
Show: watercolours, prints and drawings, 5/5—4/6. 
WORCESTER, Art Museum: “Roman Portraits”, loan 
exhibition of sculpture and coins from ist century 
B.C. through 4th century A. D., till 14/5. 
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